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PREFACE. 

THE  abilities  of  DRYDEN  as  a  writer,  are  fo 
generally  and  fo  juftly  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  firfl  clafs,  that  it  would  be  fomethino-  Worfe 
than  impropriety,  to  alter  any  of  his  productions 
without  aligning  the  reafon.  For  the  alteratio-i 
of  his  AMPHITRYON,  indeed,  the  reafon  is  evi 
dent  ;  for  it  is  fo  tainted  with  the  profanenefs  and 
irnmodefty  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  that 
the  prefent  time,  however  felfifli  and  corrupt  has 
too  much  regard  to  external  decorum,  to  permit 
the  reprefentation  of  it  upon  the  {rage,  without 
drawing  a  veil,  at  leafr,  over  forepart  of  its 
deformity:  the  principal  part  of  the  alterations, 
therefore,  are  made  with  a  moral  view;  though 
fome  inaccuracies,  which  were  remarked  on  the 
examination  which  thefe  alterations  made  necef- 
fary  are  alfo  removed,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chief.  » 

.    In  the  fcene  between  Sofia  and  Mercury  in  the 

fecond  a*    Amphitryon  is  fuppofed  to  have  fent 

a  buckle  of  diamonds  by  Sofia,  a?   a  prefen t  to 

Alcmcna;  for  Sofia  ftrlYafks  Aiercury  P«  if  Am! 

phitryon  did  fend  a  certain  fervant  with  a  pr^- 

ient  to  his   wifej"  and  form  after   affcs  him 

'c  what  that  prefent  was,"  which,  by  Mercu  ™s 

anfwer    appears  to  be  the  diamond  buckle:  yet 

"   the  thCnd     ^WCe|!  AmAPhltry°n  and  Alcmena, 
nroo-  of  v    f  '•  Wllen  Akmena  a^  him,  as   3 

wholl^   AVIn§  5^   With  her  before'  from 
Jhofe  hands  fhe   had  the  jewel,    he   cries  out, 

.      I  his  is  amazing  !  have  /  already  given   you 

thofe  diamonds?  the  prefent  I referved L" 

And  mftcad  of  fuppofing  that  SoS/had  delivered 
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them  as  part  of  his  errand,  which  he  pretended  he 
could  not  execute,  he  appeals  to  him  for  their  be 
ing  in  fafe  cuftody,  referved  to  be  prefented  by 
himfelf.  This  is  an  inconfiftency  peculiar  to 
DRYDEN,  for  neither  PLAUTUS  nor  MOLIERE 
any  where  mention  the  prefent  to  have  been  fent 
by  Sofia. 

There  is  another  inaccuracy  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  occurs  both  in  PLAUTUS  and  MOLIERE. 
It  appears  in  the  fecond  act,  that  one  part  of 
Sofia's  errand  was  to  give  Alcmena  a  particular 
account  of  the  battle  ;  and  Sofia's  account  of  his 
being  prevented,  is  fo  extravagant  and  abfurd 
that^Amphitryon  cannot  believe  it:  yet  when 
Alcmena,  in  the  third  act,  afks  Amphitryon  how 
{he  came  to  know  "  what  he  had  fent  Sofia  to 
"  tell  her,"  Amphitryon  in  aftonifhment  feems 
to  admit  that  {he  could  know  thefe  particulars  only 
from  himfelf,  and  does  not  confider  her  qucftion 
as  a  proof  that  Sofia  had  indeed  delivered  his 
mediae,  though  for  fome  reafons  he  had  pretended 
the  contrary,  and  forged  an  incredible  {lory  to 
account  for  "his  neglect.  As  it  would  have  been 
inuch  more  natural  for  Amphitryon,  to  have  fup- 
pofed  that  Sofia  had  told  him  a  lie,  than  that 
Alcmena  had,  by  a  miracle,  learnt  what  only  he 
and  Sofia  could  tell  her,  without  feeing  either  of 
them;  this  inaccuracy  is  removed,  by  introducing 
fuch  a  fuppofition,  and  making  the  dialogue  cor- 
refpond  with  it. 

In  the  fecond  act,  Jupiter,  in  the  chafer  of 
Amphitryon,  leaves  Alcmena  with  much  reluc 
tance,  pretending  hafte  to  the  camp,  and  great 
folicitude  to  keep  his  viiit  to  her  a  fecret  from 
the  Thebans  :  yet  when  he  appears  again  in  the 
third  act,  which  he  knew  would  be  taken  for  the 
third  appearance  of  Amphitryon,  he  does  not  ac 
count  for  his  fuppofed  fecond  appearance  at  the 
return  of  the^real  Amphitryon,  juft  after  his  de 
parture, 
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parture,  which  teems  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
maintain  his  b©rrowed  charadter  confidently,  and 
without  dropping  the  lead  hint  of  his  being  no 
longer  felicitous  to  conceal  his  excurfion  from 
the  camp,  he  fends  Sofia  to  invite  feveral  of  the 
citizens  to  dinner. 

Many  other  inaccuracies  lefs  confiderable,  and 
lefs  apparent,  have  been  removed,  which  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  point  out  :  whoever  (hall  think  it 
worth  while  diligently  to  compare  the  play  as  it 
flood,  with  the  altered  copy,  can  fcarce  fail  to 
fee  the  reafon  of  the  alterations  as  they  occur. 

It  muft  be  confefied,  that  there  are  {till  many 
things  in  Amphitryon,  which,  though  I  did  not 
obliterate,  I  would  not  have  written;  but  I  think 
none  of  thefe  are  exceptionable  in  a  moral  view. 
There  are  many  paiTages  in  which  Lord  Amphi 
tryon  and  Lady  Alcmena  are  treated  by  their  fer- 
vants  with  a  familiarity,  which  is  not  now  al 
lowed  on  the  greater  ftage  of  the  living  world  ; 
and,  indeed,  from  this  fault,  I  fcarce  know  any 
comedy  that  is  perfectly  free  :  however,  fome  of 
the  grofler  freedoms  that  were  taken  by  Phaedra 
with  the  character  of  Judge  Gripus,  are  rejected; 
and  this  was  the  more  neceflary,  as  Gripus  wa:> 
Alcmena's  uncle ;  and,  therefore,  in  her  prefence, 
could  not,  without  the  utmoft  impropriety,  be 
enquired  after  of  Amphitryon  himfelf,  as  a  wretch 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  abufe  of  his  office  as  a 
magiftrate,  by  felling  juftice,  and  f welling  his 
purfe  with  bribes. 

If  after  all  it  be  aikeeL,  why  this  play  was  al 
tered  at  all,  I  anfwer,  becaufe  it  might  otherwife 
have  been  revived,  either  by  other  managers,  or 
at  another  houfe,  without  being  altered,  other- 
wife  than  by  being  maimed  :  fome  parts,  indeed, 
would  have  been  left  out ;  but  as  nothing  would 
have  been  fubftituted  in  the  ftead,  it  would 
have  become  imperfeft,  in  proportion  as  it  became 
A  3  lefs 
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lefe  vicious  ;  and  Would  flill  have  been  fo  vicious 
in  the  very  conitituent  parts,  as  to  fully,  and, 
perhaps^  corrupt  almoft  every  mind,  before 
which  it  had  been  reprefented.  But  though  I 
ihould  have  been  forry  to  fee  the  joint  work  of 
PLAUTUS,  MOLIERE,  and  DRYDEN,  fo  muti- 
iatecl,  as  to  lofe  that  proportion  of  parts  by. 
Which  alone  thofe  parts  can  conftitute  a  whole  $ 
yet  my  principal  view  Was  effectually  to  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  it  in  a  condition,  in  which  it 
could  not  be  fafely  feen  :  and  this,  I  hope,  will 
be  admitted  as  a  fufficient  apology,  (for  my  ha 
ving  thus  employed  fome  hours  of  that  time  which 
fiiall  return  no  more)  by  thofe  who  have  little  re 
gard  for  AMPHITRYON  as  a  pieceof  ancient  hu- 
raour,  retouched  and  heightened  by  two  of  the 
rnoft  eminent  maftcrs  that  modern  times  have 
produced. 
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night  let  bufy  inan  to  pleafure  fyare  : 
Far  hence  be  fear  cling  thought,  and  pining  care  ; 
Tar  hence  whatever  can  agonize  the  foul, 
Grief,  terror,  rage,  tke  dagger  and  the  Bowl  ! 
The  comic  Mufe>  a  gay  propitious  pew'?t 
To  dimpled  laughter  giwi  this  mirthful  hour. 


The  fitmt  twitch  PLAUTUS  dnwt  to-night  we 
'd  hy  Mo  LI  i  RE,  4v^RYDEN  taught  to  gh 
DRY  DEN  !  —  in  evil  days  his  genius  rcfe, 
Wbm  Wit  and  Decency  were  conft  ant  foes  : 
Wit  tkm  defied  in  manners  and  in  mind, 
Whenier  he  fought  to  phaft  difgrafd  mankind* 
Freed  from  bis  faults,  <we  bring  him  to  the  Fair  ; 
And  urge  once  more  his  claim  to  Beautfs  care. 
That  thus  we  court  your  praife,  is  praife  befto<uj*( 
a//  our  virtue  from  your  -virtue  flow*  d* 


But  there  are  fame     •     no  matter  where  they  Jit—  - 
Who  fmack  their  lips,   and  hope  the  lufcious  bit. 
T'bcje  claim  regard,  deny  it  they  that  can         • 
*'   'The  Prince  of  Darknefs  is  a  gentleman  /" 
Yet  nvby  apologize,   tho"1  thefe  complain  ; 
They're  free  to  all  the  reft  of  Drury-Lane. 

To  thefe  bright  rows  <we  boaji  a  kind  intent.  ; 
We  fought  their  plaudit,  and  their  pleafure  meant* 
Yet  not  on  what  <we  give,  our  fame  muft  rife  ; 
///  whet  iue  take  away,  our  merit  lies. 
On  no  new  force  beftow^d  *we  found  our  claim  ; 
¥  o  make  WJT  HONEST,    was  our  only  aim  : 
Ifwefucceed,  fome  praife  we  boldly  ajk  — 
fl'o  make  WIT  HONEST  is  no  eafy  tojk. 
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A  M  P  H  I  T  R  T  0  N : 

OR,     THE 


TWO      S  0  S  I  A  S. 


ACT      I. 

Enter  Mercury  and  Phoebus. 

Phctl*  T/"NOW  you  the  reafon  of  this  prefent  fum- 
jP^     mons  ? 

aTis  neither  council-day,  nor  is  this  heaven  : 
What  bufmefs  has  our  Jupiter  on  earth  ? 
Why  more  at  Thebes  than  any  other  place  ? 
And  why  are  we,   of  all  the  Deities, 
Selected  out  to  meet  him  in  confult  ? 
They  call  me  God  of  Wifdom ;    but  the  hind, 
That  whittling  turns  the  furrow  to  my  beams, 
Knows  full  as  much  as  I. 

Merc.  I  have  difcharg'd  my  duty  ;  which  was  to 
fummon  you,  Phcebus  :  we  fhall  know  more  aeon, 
when  the  Thunderer  comes  down.  'Tis  our  part  to 
obey  our  father  ;  and  here  he  is.  [Jupiter^/fcrW/i 

Jup.  No  thoughts,  not  ev'n  of  Gods,   are  hid  from 

Jove : 

Your  doubts  are  all  before  me  ;  but  my  will, 
In  awful  darknefs  wrapt,  no  eye  can  reach 
'Till  I  withdraw  the  veil.     Yet,   thus  far  know, 
That,  for  the  good  of  human  kind,  this  night 
1  mall  beget  a  future  Hercules ; 
Who  mall  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  injur'd  mortals, 
Shall  conquer  monfters,  and  reform  the  world. 

Pbteb.  Some  mortal  we  p  re  fume  of  Cadmus'  blood— 
Some  Theban  beauty 

Jnp.  Yes,  the  fair  Alcmena. 
You  two  muft  be  fubfervient  to  my  purpofe. 
Amphitryon,  the  brave  Theban  general, 

A  5  Has 
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Has  overcome  his  country's  foes  in  fight, 

And  in  a  fingle  duel  (lain  their  king  : 

His  conqu'ring  troops  are  eager  on  their  march, 

Returning  home  ;  while  their  young  general, 

More  eager  to  review  his  beauteous  wife, 

Ports  on  before,  wing'd  with  impetuous  love, 

And,   by  to-morrow's  dawn,  will  reach  this  town. 

Phal.  Then  how  are  we  to  be  employ 'd  this  evening? 
Time's  precious,  and  thefe  fummer  nights  are  fliort ; 
I  mutt  be  early  up  to  light  the  world. 

Jup.  You  mall  not  rife  ;  there  mail  be  no  to-morrow* 

Merc.  Then  the  world's  to  be  at  an  end,  I  find. 

Phazb.  Or  elfe  a  gap  in  nature,   of  a  day. 

Jup.  The  night,  if  not  reftrain'd,  too  foon  would 

pafs  ; 

Too  foon  the  dawn  would  bring  Amphitryon  back, 
Whofe  place  I  mean  to  hold  :  and  fure  a  day, 
One  day  will  be  well  loft  to  bufy  man. 
Night  mall  continue  fleep,  and  care  fufpend  : 
So,  many  men  mall  Jive,   and  live  in  peace, 
Whom  funfnine  had  betray'd  to  envious  fight, 
And  fight  to  fudden  rage,  and  rage  to  death. 

Pbaeb.  I  mail  be  curs'd  by  all  the  lab'ring  trades, 
That  early  rife  :   but  you  muft  be  obey'd. 
.    Jap.  No  matter  for  the  cheating  part  of  man  ; 
They  have  a  day's  fin  lefs  to  anfwer  for. 

Pbaeb.  When  wou'd  you  have  me  wake  ? 

Jup.  Your  brother  Mercury  mail  bring  you  word. 

[Exit  Phcebus. 

[Fa  Merc.]   Here  have  I  taken  Amphitryon's  form  : 
Thou  muft  be  Sofia,  this  Amphitryon's  Have  j  j 
Who,  all  this  night,  is  travelling  to  Thebes, 
To  tell  Alcmena  of  her  lord's  approach, 
And  bring  her  joyful  news  of  viclory. 

Merc.  But  why  muft  I  be  Sofia  ? 

Jup.  Dull  God  of  Wit,  thou  ftatue  of  thyfelf! 
Thou  muft  be  Sofia,   to  keep  out  Sofia  ; 
Whofe  entrance  well  might  raife  unruly  noife, 
And  fo  diftrac~l  Alcmena's  tender  foul, 
She  wou'd  not  meet,  with  equal  warmth,  my  love. 

Merc.  Let  me  alone ;  I'll  cudgel  him  away  : 
But  I  abhor  ib  vilJaineus  a  fhape. 
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Jup.  Take  it;  I  charge  thee  on  thy  duty,  take  it: 
Nor  dare  to  lay  it  down,  till  I  command. 

Night  appears  above  in  a  chariot. 
Look  up  ;   the  Night  is  in  her  iilent  chariot, 
And  rolling  juft  o'er  Thebes  :   bid  her  drive  {lowly  ; 
Or  make  a  double  turn  about  the  world  ; 
While  I  drop  Jove,  and  take  Amphitryon's  form, 
To  be  the  greater,  while  I  feem  the  lefs.      [Exit  Jup. 

Merc.  [To  Night.]  Madam  Night,  a  good  even  to 
you  !  Fair  and  foftly,  I  befeech  you,  madam  :  I  have 
a  word  or  two  to  you,  from  no  leis  a  God  than  Jupiter. 

Night.  O,  my  induftrious  and  rhetorical  friend,  is 
it  you  ?  What  makes  you  here  upon  earth  at  this  un- 
feafonable  hour  ? 

Merc.  Why  I'll  tell  you  prefently  ;  but  firft  let  me 
fit  down,  for  I'm  confoundedly  tired. 

Night.  Fy,  Mercury!  fare  your  tongue  runs  be 
fore  your  wit  now:  does  it  become  a  God,  think  you, 
to  fay  that  he's  tired  ? 

Merc.  Why  do  you  think  the  Gods  are  made  of 
iron  ? 

Night.  No;  but  you  mould  always  keep  up  your 
Godihip  in  your  conversation,  and  leave  to  man 
kind  the  ufe  of  fuch  vulgar  words  as  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  immortality. 

Merc.  Ay,  'tis  fine  talking,  'faith,  in  that  eafy 
chariot  of  yours :  you  have  a  brace  of  fine  geldings 
before  you,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  touch  the 
reins  with  your  linger  or  thumb,  throw  yourfelf  back 
in  your  feat,  and  enjoy  your  ride  wherever  you  pleafe  : 
but  'tis  not  fo  with  me  :  I,  who  am  the  meffenger  of 
the  Gods,  and  traverfe  more  ground  both  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  all  of  them  put  together,  am,  thanks 
to  Fate,  the  only  one  that  is  not  furnilh'd  with  a 
vehicle. 

Night.  But  if  Fate  has  denied  you  a  vehicle,  me 
has  beitowed  wings  upon  your  feet. 

Merc.  Yes,  I  thank  her,  that  I  might  make  the 
more  hafte  ;  but  does  making  more  haite  keep  me 
from  being  tired,  d'ye  think  ? 

Night.  Well,  but  to  the  bufinefs :  what  have  you 
to  fay  to  me  ? 

Mtrc.  ^hy,  as  I  told  you,  I  have  a  mefiage  from 
A  6  Jupiter  : 
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Jupiter:  it  is  his  will  and  his  pleafure,  that  you  muf 
fle  up  this  part  of  the  world  in  your  dark  mantle, 
fomewhat  longer  than  ufual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Night.  Why  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? 
Merc.  Done  !  why  he  is   this  night  to  be  the  pro 
genitor  of  a  Demigod,  who-  mall  cleftroy  monfters, 
humble  tyrants,  and  redrefs  the  injured  ;  men  are  to 
become  happy  by  his  labours,  and  heroic  by  his  ex 
ample. 

Night.  Jupiter  is  very  gracious  indeed  to  mankind  ! 
but  I  am  not  much  oblig'd  to  him  for  the  honourable 
employment  he  has  been  pleafed  to  affign  me  in  this 
bu/inefs. 

Merc.  Not  obliged  to  him,  madam  !  why  fo  ?  You 
was  always  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  he  might  rea- 
fonably  think  you  would  take  pleafure  in  deferving 
their  homage  upon  fo  important  an  occafion. 

Night.  Pleafure  !  what  in  taking  upon  me  the  mofl 

odious  characler,  a  character  that > 

Merc.  Come,  come,  madam,  that  is  good  of  which 
good  comes  ;  this  is  a  fafe  principle  for  us  Deities, 
whatever  it  is  for  mortals,  who  can  no  more  fee  the 
confequences  of  their  own  actions  than  what  is  doing 
behind  your  curtain. 

Night.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  acknowledge,  fir, 
that  you  are  much  better  acquainted  with  theie  af 
fairs  than  I  am  ;  and  therefore  I  will  e'en  accept  of 
my  employment,  relying  wholly  upon  your  judgment. 
Merc.  Not  fo  fait,  good  Madam  Night ;  none  of 
your  innuendo's,  if  you  pleafe  :  you  are  reported  not 
fo  be  fo  my  as  you  pretend  ;  and  I  know  that  you  are 
the  trufty  confident  of  many  a  private  treaty,  and 
have  as  little  to  boaft  of  in  fome  particulars  as  I. 

Night.  Well,  well,  do  not  let  us  expofe  ourfelves 
to  the  malicious  laughter  of  mankind  by  our  quarrels. 
Merc.  About  your  buiinefs  then  :  put  a  fpoke  into 
your  chariot-wheels,  andorder  the  Seven  Stars  to  halt, 
while  I  put  myfelf  into  the  habit  of  a  ferving-man  ; 
and  drefs  up  a  falfe  Sofia,  to  wait  upon  a  falfe  Am 
phitryon.  Good  night,  Night. 

Night*  My  fervice  to  Jupiter.    Farewell,  Mercury. 

(Night  goes  backward.     Exit  Merc. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE,    Amphitryon'^  palace. 

Enter  Alcmena  alone. 

Ah.  Why  was  I  marry'd  to  the  man  I  love ! 
For,  had  he  been  indifferent  to  my  choice, 
Or  had  been  hated,  abfence  had  been  pleafure  ; 
But  now  I  fear  for  my  Amphitryon's  life. 
At  home,  in  private,  and  fecure  from  war, 
I  am  amidft  an  hoft  of  armed  foes  : 
Suftaining  all  his  cares,  pierc'd  with  his  wounds  ; 
And  if  he  falls  (which  O  ye  Gods  avert) 
Am  in  Amphitryon  (lain  !  Wou'd  I  were  there, 
And  he  were  here  ;  fo  might  we  change  our  fates  ; 
That  he  might  grieve  for  me,  and  I  might  die  for 
him ! 

Enter  Phaedra  running.  •-. 

Pha:d.  Good  news,  good  news,  madam  ! — O  fuch 
admirable  news,  that  if  I  kept  it  in  a  moment,  I 
ihou'd  burit  with  it ! 

Ale.  Is  it  from  the  army  ? 
N     Phad.   No  matter. 

Ale.  From  Amphitryon  ? 
Ph&d.  No  matter,  neither. 

Ale.  Anfwer  me,  I  charge  thee,  if  thy  good  news 
be  any  thing  relating  to  my  lord  :  if  it  be,  afTure 
thyfelf  of  a  reward. 

Ph<xd.  Ay,  madam,  now  you  fay  fomething  to  the 
matter  :  you  know  the  bufinefs  of  a  poor  waiting- 
woman,  here  upon  earth,  is  to  be  fcraping  up  fome 
thing  againft  a  rainy  day,  call'd  the  day  of  marriage; 
every  one  in  our  own  vocation  :  but  what  matter  is  it 
to  me  if  my  lord  has  routed  the  enemy,  if  I  get  no 
thing  of  their  fpoils  ? 

Ale.  Say,  is  my  lord  victorious  ? 
.  Ph<?d.  Why,  he  is  victorious ;  indeed  I  pray'd  de 
voutly  to   Jupiter  for  a  victory;  by  the  fame  token, 
that  you   ihou'd  give   me    ten   pieces  of  gold,  if  I 
brought  you  news  of  it. 

Ale.  They  are  thine ;  fuppofmg  he  be  fafe  too. 
Ph&d.  Nay,  that's  a  new  bargain;  for  I  vow'd  to 
Jupiter,  that  then  you  mould  give  me  ten  pieces  more. 
But  I  do  undertake  for  my  lord's  fafety ;  if  you  will 
pleafe  to  difcharge  Jupiter  of  ths  debt,  and  take  it 
upon  you  to  pay, 

Jflc. 
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Ah.  When  he  returns  in  fafety,  Jupiter  and  I  will 
pay  your  vow. 

Ph<ed.  And  I  am  fure  I  articled  with  Jupiter,  that 
if  I  brought  you  news,  that  my  lord  was  upon  re 
turn,  you  fhould  grant  me  one  imall  favour  more 
that  will  coil  you  nothing. 

Ale.  Make  haile,  thou  torturer;  is  my  Amphi 
tryon  upon  return  r 

Ph<(d.  Promife  me  that  I  mall  be  your  bedfellow 
to-night,  as  I  have  been  ever  fmce  my  lord's  abfence, 
—  unlefs  I  lhall  be  pleas'd  to  releafe  you  of  your 
word. 

Ale.  That's  a  fmall  requefl,  'tis  granted. 

Pha-d.  But  fvvear  by  Jupiter. 

Me.  I  fwear  by  Jupiter. 

Ph&d.  Then  I  believe  he  is  victorious  :  and  I  know 
he  is  fafe  ;  for  I  look'd  through  the  key- hole,  and 
faw  him  knocking  at  the  gate. 

Ak.  And  wou'dit  thou  not  open  to  him  ?  C  thou 
traitrefs  ! 

Pbsed.  No,  I  was  a  little  wifer  :  I  left  Sofia's  wife 
to  let  him  in  :  for  I  was  refolv'd  to  bring  the  news, 
and  make  my  pennyworths  out  of  him,  as  time  mr.ii 
Ihow. 

Enter  Jupiter  in  the  fiape  of  Amphitryon,  with  Sofia'j 
wife  Bromia.     He  kffis  and  embraces  Alcmena. 

Jup.  O  let  me  live  for  ever  on  thofe  lips ! 
The  neclar  of  the  Gods  to  thefe  is  tailelefs. 
I  fwear,  that  were  I  Jupiter,  this  night 
I  wou'd  renounce  my  heav'n  to  be  Amphitryon. 

Ale.  Then  not  to  fwear  beneath  Amphitryon's  oath, 
(Forgive  me,  Juno,  if  I  am  profane) 
I  fvvear,  I  wou'd  be  what  I  am  this  night; 
And  be  Alcmena,  rather  than  be  Juno. 

Erorn.  Good,  my  lord,  what's  become  of  my  poor 
bedfellow,  your  man  Sofia  ?  What,  I  fay,  tho'  1  am 
a  poor  woman,  I  have  a  hufband  as  well  as  my  lady. 

Ph<zd.  And  what  have  you  done  with  your  old 
friend,  and  my  old  fweetheart,  Judge  Gripus  ?  If  he 
be  rich,  I'll  make  him  welcome,  like  an  honourable 
magiflrate  :  but  if  not • 

Ah.   My  lord,  you  tell  me  nothing  of  the  battle. 
Is  Thebes  victorious,   are  our  foes  deltroy'd? 

9  For 
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For  now  I  find  you  fafe,  I  mould  be  glad 
To  hear  you  were  in  danger. 

Brom.  [Pulling  him  on  one  fide. ~\  I  afk'd  the  firft  que- 
ilion  :  anfwer  me,  my  lord. 

Phtsd.  [Pulling  htm  on  Mother  fide.}  Peace,  mine's 
a  lover,  and  yours  but  a  hufband:  and  my  judge  is 
my  lord  too  ;  the  title  mall  take  place,  and  I  will  be 
anfwer'd. 

Jup.  Sofia  is  fafe — Gripus  is  rich — both  coming 
I  rode  before  'em  with  a  lover's  hafte — — - 

Ale.  Then  I,  itfeems,  am  laft  to  be  regarded  ? 

Jup.  Not  fo,my  love  ;  butthefeobilreperous  tongues 
Have  fnatch'd  their  anfwers  firft:  they  will  be  heard—— 
Let  us  retire  where  none  mail  interrupt  us  ; 
I'll  tell  thee  there  the  battle  and  fuccefs. 
But  I  mail  oft  begin,  and  then  break  off; 
For  love  will  often  interrupt  my  tale, 
And  make  fo  fweet  confufion  in  our  talk, 
That  thou  malt  afk,  and  I  fhall  anfvver  things, 
That  are  not  of  a  piece,   but  patch'd  with  kiiies  ; 
And  nonfenfe  mail  be  eloquent  in  love. 

Ah.   I  am  the  fool  of  love,  and  find  within  me. 
The  fondnefs  of  a  bride,  without  the  fear. 
My  whole  defires  and  wifhes  are  in  you. 
Great  Juno,  thou  whofe  holy  care  preficles 
O'er  wedded  love,  thy  choiceft  bleffings  pour 
On  this  aufpicious  night. 

Jup.  Juno  may  grudge  ;  for  me   may  fear  a  rival 
In  thofe  bright  eyes  :   but  Jupiter  will  grant, 
And  doubly  blefs  this  night. 

Pb<ed.   [Afide.}  But  Jupiter  fhou'd  afk  my  leave  firft. 

Ale.  Bromia,  prepare  the  chamber  : 
The  tedious  journey  has  difpos'd  my  lord 
To  feek  his  needful  reft.  [Exit  Bromia. 

Pb&d.  'Tis  very  true,  madam  ;  the  poor  gentleman 
muft  needs  be  weary  :  and,  therefore,  'twas  not  ill- 
contriv'd  that  he  mull  lie  alone  to-night. 

Ale.  [To  Jupiter.}  I  muft  confefs  I  made  a  kind  of 
promife 

Pbsed.  [Almoft  crying.}  A  kind  of  promife,  do  you 
call  it?  I  fee  you  wou'd  fain  be  coming  off:  I  am 
fure  you  fwore  to  me,  by  Jupiter,  that  I  fnould  be 
your  bedfellow,  and  I'll  accufe  you  to  him  too,  the 

firil 
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£rft  prayers  I  make ;  and  I'll  pray  on  purpofe  too, 
that  I  will. 

Jup.  O,  the  malicious  hilding  ! 

Ale.  I  did  fwear  indeed,  my  lord. 

Jup.  Forfwear  thyfelf ;  for  Jupiter  but  laughs 
At  lovers  perjuries. 

Ph<ed.  The  more  fhame  for  him  if  he  does. 

Jup.   Alcmena  come, — — 

Ale.   [Sighing.']  She  has  my  oath  ; 
And  fure  me  may  releafe  it  if  me  pleafes • 

Pheed.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  am  not  cruel  in  my 
nature  to  poor  diftreifed  lovers  :  for  it  may  be  my  own 
cafe  another  day :  and  therefore,  if  my  lord  pleafes 
to  confider  me *—— 

Jup.  Anything,  anything!  but  name  thy  wiih, 
and  have  it.— — 

Phad.  Ay,  now  you  fay,  any  thing,  any  thing ! 
but  you  wou'd  tell  me  another  flory  to-morrow  morn 
ing.  Look  you,  my  lord,  here's  a  hand  open  to  re 
ceive  ;  you  know  the  meaning  of  it. 

Jup.  Thou  malt  have  all  the  treafury  of  heav'n. 

Phad.  Yes,  when  you  are  Jupiter  to  difpofe  of  it. 
You  have  got  fome  part  of  the  enemies  fpoil  I  warrant 
you — I  fee  a  little  trifling  diamond  upon  your  finger  ; 
and  I  am  proud  enough  to  think  it  would  become 
mine  too, 

Jup.   Here,   take  it. 

\fTaking  a  ring  off  his  finger  and  giving  it* 
This  is  a  very  wornah  : 
Her  fex  is  avarice,  and  me,  in  one, 
Is  all  her  fex. 

Phad.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  no  matter  what  you  fay  of  us. 
Go,  get  you  together,  you  naughty  couple  :  to 
morrow  morning  1  lhall  have  another  fee  for  parting 
you.  [Phaedra  goes  cut  Before  Alcmena  with  a  light. 

Jup.   [Solus.]    Now,    for  one   night   I  leave  the 

world  to  fate; 

Love  is  alone  my  great  affair  of  Mate. 
This  night  let  all  my  altars  fmoke  in  vain, 
And  man,  unheeded,   praife  me  or  complain. 
Yet  if  in  fome  fhort  intervals  of  reft, 
By  fome  fond  youth  an  am'rous  vow's  addreii, 
His  pray'r  is  in  an  happy  hour  preferr'd  ; 
/*ttd  when  Jove  loves,  a  lover  mall  be  heard.     [Exit, 

ACT 
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A  C  T    II.     A  Night   Scene  of  a  Palace. 

Sofia  with  a  dark  lanthorn  :  Mercury  in  Sofia's  ffiape, 
•with  a  dark  lanthorn  alfo. 

Sof.  V¥7"AS  not  the  devil  in  my  matter,  to  fend 
VV  me  out  this  dreadful  dark  night,  to  bring 
the  news  of  his  victory  to  my  lady  ?  And  was  not  I 
poflefs'd  with  ten  devils,  for  going  on  his  errand, 
without  a  convoy  for  the  fafeguard  of  my  perfon  ? 
Lord,  how  am  I  melted  into  fweat  with  fear  ! 
I  am  diminim'd  of  my  natural  weight  above  two 
ftone  :  I  mail  not  bring  half  myfelf  home  again,  to 
my  poor  wife  and  family.  Well !  the  greateft  plague 
of  a  ferving-man  is  to  be  hir'd  to  fome  great  lord  ! 
They  care  not  what  drudgery  they  put  upon  us, 
while  they  lie  lolftng  at  their  eafe  a-bed,  and  ftretch 
their  lazy  limbs,  in  expectation  of  the  whore  which 
we  are  fetching  for  them.  The  better  fort  of  'em 
will  fay,  upon  my  honour,  at  every  word  :  Yet  afk 
'em  for  our  wages,  and  they  plead  the  privilege  of 
their  honour,  and  will  not  pay  us ;  nor  let  us  take 
our  privilege  of  the  law  upon  them.  Thefe  are  a 
very  hopeful  fort  of  patriots,  to  Hand  up  as  they  do 
for  liberty  and  property  of  the  {\ibject :  there's  con- 
fcience  for  you  ! 

Merc.  [Afede.\  This  fellow  has  fomething  of  the 
Republican  fpirit  in  him. 

Sof.  [Looking  about  bim.~\  Stay,  this  methinks 
ihou'd  be  our  houfe.  And  I  fhou'd  thank  the  God§ 
now  for  bringing  me  fafe  home :  but  I  think  I  had 
as  good  let  my  devotions  alone,  till  I  have  got  the 
reward  for  my  good  news,-  and  then  thank  'em  once 
for  all :  for  if  I  praife  'em  before  I  am  fafe  within 
doors,  fome  damn'd  maftiff-dog  may  come  out  and 
worry  me  ;  and  then  my  thanks  are  thrown  away 
upon  'em. 

Merc.  [Afidt.~\  Thou  art  a  wicked  rogue,  and  wilt 
have  my  bargain  before-hand  :  therefore  thou  get'ft 
not  into  the  houfe  this  night ;  and  thank  me  accord 
ingly  as  I  ufe  thee. 

Sof.  Now  I  am  to  give  my  lady  an  account  of  my 
lord's  victory  :  'tis  good  to  exercife  my  parts  before- 

hand, 
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hand,  and  file  my  tongue  into  eloquent  expreflions,  ta 
tickle  her  ladyfhip's  imagination. 

Merc.  {Afede.~\  Good!  and  here's  the  God  of  Elo 
quence  to  judge  of  thy  oration. 

So/.  [Setting  do'ivn  his  lantborn.']  This  lanthorn,  for 
once,  ihall  be  my  lady  ;  becaufe  me  is  the  lamp  of 
all  beauty  and  perfection. 

Merc.  [Aftde.}  Excellent  ! 

So/.  Then  thus  I  make  my  addrelTes  to  her:  [Bows.] 
Madam,  my  lord  has  chofen  me  out,  as  the  molt 
faithful,  tho'  the  mofl  unworthy  of  his  followers,  to 
bring  your  ladyfhip  this  following  account  of  our 

glorious  expedition.    Then  me O  my  poor  Sofia, 

[in  a  for  i  II  tone."}  how  am  I  pverjoy'd  to  fee  thee  I— 
She  can  fay  no  lefs Madam,  you  do  me  too  much 

honour,  and  the  world  will  envy  me  this  glory  '. 

Well  anfwer'd  on  my  fide  -And  how  does  my 

lord  Amphitryon  ?— — Madam,  he  always  does  like 
a  man  of  courage,  when  he  is  calPd  by  honour.—— 

There  I  think  I  nick'd  it. But  when  will  he 

return  ? As  foon  as  poflibly  he  can :   but  not  fo 

foon  as  his  impatient  heart  cou'd  wilh  him  with  your 
ladyihip. 

Merc.  [A/ide.]  When  Thebes  is  an  univerfity,  thou 
defervelt  to  be  their  orator. 

So/.  But  what  does  he  do,  and  what  does  he  fay  ? 

Pr'ythee  tell  me  fomethingmore  of  him He  always 

fays  lefs  than  he  does,  madam  ;  and  his  enemies  have 
found  it  to  their  coft — Where  the  devil  did  I  learn 
thefe  elegancies  and  gallantries  ? 

Merc.  So;  he  has  ail  the  natural  endowments  of  a 
fop,  and  only  wants  the  education  ! 

Sof.  [Staring  up  to  the  Jky.~\  What,  is  the  devil  in 
the  night  ?  She's  as  long  as  two  nights  :  the  Seven 
Stars  are  juft  where  they  were  feven  hours  ago  I  High 
day — high  night,  I  mean,  by  my  favour — What,  has 
Phoebus  been  playing  the  good-fellow,  and  over-ilept 
himfelf,  that  he  forgets  his  duty  to  us  mortals  ? 

Merc.  How  familiarly  the  rafcal  treats  us  Gods  ! 
but  J  mall  make  him  alter  his  tone  immediately. 

[Mercury  comes  nearer,  and  ftandsjuft  before  him* 

Sof.    [Seeing    him,    and  ft ar ting   lack,   ajide.~\    How 
now  !   What   do  my  eyes  dazzle,  or  is  my  dark  Ian- 
thorn 
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thorn  falfe  to  me  ?  Is  not  that  a  giant  before  our 
door  ?  or  a  gholt  of  fomebody  flam  in  the  late  battle  ? 
If  he  be,  'tis  unconfcionably  done,  to  fright  an  honeil: 
man  thus,  who  never  drew  weapon  wrathfullyin  all  his 

life Whatever  wight  he  be,  I  am  deviliihly  afraid , 

that's  certain  ;  but  'tis  difcretion  to  keep  my  own 
counfel  :  I'll  fing,  that  I  may  feem  valiant. 

[Sofia  Jtngs,  and  as  Mercury  /peaks  t  by  little  and 
little  drops  his  'voice. 

Merc.  What  faucy  companion  is  this,  that  deafens 
us  with  his  hoarfe  voice  ?  What  midnight  ballad- 
finger  have  we  here  ?  I  mall  teach  the  villain  to  leave 
off  catterwawling. 

•  So/.  I  would  I  had  courage,  for  his  fake,  that  I 
might  teach  him  to  call  my  tinging  cattenvawling— 
an  illiterate  rogue  j  an  enemy  to  the  Mufes  and  to 
mufic ! 

Merc.  There  is  an  ill  favour  that  offends  my  notfrils, 
and  it  wafteth  this  way. 

So/.  He  has  fmelt  me  out :  my  fear  has  betray'd 
me  into  this  favour— — I  am  a  dead  man  !  The 
bloody  villain  is  at  his  fee,  fa,  fum,  already. 

Merc.  Stand,  who  goes  there  ? 

So/.  A  friend. 

Merc.  What  friend  ? 

So/.  Why  a  friend  to  all  the  world,  that  will  give 
me  leave  to  live  peaceably. 

Merc.  I  defy  peace  and  all  its  works — My  arms  are 
out  of  exercife,  they  have  maul'd  nobody  thefe  three 
days  :  I  long  for  an  honourable  occafion  to  pound  a 
man,  and  lay  him  afleep  at  the  firft  buffet. 

So/.  \_AJide. ,]  That  would  almoft  do  me  a  kindnefs ; 
for  I  have  been  kept  waking,  without  tipping  one 
wink  of  fleep,  thefe  three  nights. 

Merc.  Of  what  quality  are  you,  fellow  ? 

So/.  Why,  I  am  a  man,  fellow — Courage  Sofia!— 

Merc.  What  kind  of  man  ? 

So/.  Why,  a  tvvo-legg'd  man,  what,  man  fiiould  I 
be?  \_AJide.~\ — I  muft  bear  up  to  hri/Vie  may  prove 
as  errant  a  milkfop  as  myfelf. 

Merc.  Thou  art  a  coward,  I  warrant  thee  ;  do  not 
I  hear  thy  teeth  chatter  in  thy  head  I 
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So/.  Ay,  ay,  that's  only  a  fign  they  would  be  fnap- 
ping  at  thy  nofe. — '  \_Afde.~\  Blefs  me,  what  an  arm 
'  and  fift  he  has !  with  great  thumbs  too — and  golis 
'  and  knuckle-bones  of  a  very  butcher.' 

Merc.  Sirrah,  from  whence  come  you,  and  whi 
ther  go  you  ?  Anfwer  me  directly,  upon  pain  of  af- 
fafli  nation. 

Sof.  I  am  coming  from  whence  I  came,  and  am 
going  whither  I  go  ;  that's  directly  home— Tho'  this 
is  fomewhat  an  uncivil  manner  of  proceeding,  at  the 
firft  fight  of  a  man,  let  me  tell  you. 

Merc.  Then  to  begin  our  better  acquaintance,  let 
me  firtt  make  you  a  fmall  prefent  of  this  box  o'  th* 

ear — ,  [Strides  him. 

Sof.  If  I  were  as  choleric  a  fool  as  you  are  now, 
here  would  be  fine  work  betwixt  us  two  !  but  I  am  a 
little  better  bred,  than  to  ditturb  the  fleeping  neigh 
bourhood  ;  and  fo  good  night,  friend [Going. 

Merc.  [Stopping  him.}  Hold,  fir,  you  and  I  muft 
not  part  fo  eafily.  Once  more,  whither  are  you 
going  ? 

Sof.  Why  I  ana  going  as  faft  as  I  can,  to  get  out 
of  the-  reach  of  your  clncchcs.  Let  me  but  only 
knock  at  that  door  there. 

Merc.  What  bufmefs  have  you  at  that  door,  firrah  ? 
Sof.  This  is  our  houfe ;  and  when  I'm  got  in,  I'll 
tell  you  more. 

Merc.  Whofe  houfe  is  this  faucinefs,  that  you  are 
fo  familiar  with,  to  call  it  ours  ? 

Sof.  'Tis  mine,  in  the  firft  place  ;  and  next  my 
matter's ;  for  I  lie  in  the  garret,  and  he  lies  under 
me. 

Merc.  Have  your  matter  and  you  no  names,  firrah  ? 
Sof.  His  name  is  Amphitryon — hear  that  and  trem 
ble  ! 

Merc.  What,  my  lord  general  ? 
Sof.  O,  has  his  name  mollify'd  you !  I  have  brought 
you  down  a  pso-  lower  already,  friend. 

Merc.  And^»  v  -  r  name  is 

Sof.  Lord,  friend,  you  are  fo  very  troublefome— 
what  mould  my  name  be  but  Sofia  ? 

Merc.  How,  Sofia,  fay  you  ?  How  long  have  you 
taken  up  that  name,  firrah  ? 

fit/. 
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So/.  Here's  a  fine  queliion  !  Why  1  never  took  it 
up  friend  ;  it  was  born  with  me. 

Merc.  What  was  your  name  born  Sofia  ?  Take  this 
remembrance  for  that  lye.  [Beats  him. 

So/.  Hold,  friend,  you  are  fo  very  flippant  with 
your  hands,  you  won't  hear  reafon  :  What  offence, 
has  my  name  done  you,  that  you  mould  beat  me  for 
it  ?  S,  O,  S,  I,  A,  they  are  as  civil,  honeft,  harmlefs 
letters,  as  any  are  in  the  whole  alphabet. 

Merc.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  the  name,  but  that  'tis 
e'en  too  good  for  you,  and  'tis  none  of  yours. 

So/.  What,  am  not  1  Sofia,  fay  you  ? 

Merc.  No. 

Sof.  I  fiiould  think  you  are  fornewhat  merrily  dif- 
pofed,  if  you  had  not  beaten  me  into  fuch  fober  fad- 
nefs.  You  v/ould  perfuade  me  out  of  my  heathen 
name,  would  you  ? 

Merc.   Say  you  are  Sofia  again  at  your  peril,  firrah. 

So/.  I  dare  fay  nothing,  but  thought  is  free — But 
whatever  I  am  call'd,  I  am  Amphitryon's  man,  and 
the  firft  letter  of  my  name  is  S  too.  You  had  belt  tell 
me  that  my  mafter  did  not  fend  me  home  to  my  lady, 
with  news  of  his  victory  ? 

Merc.  1  fay  he  did  not. 

Sof.  Lord,  lord,  friend,  one  of  us  two  is  horribly 
given  to  lying !  but  I  do  not  fay  which  of  us,  to 
avoid  contention. 

Merc.  I  fay  my  name  is  Sofia,  and  yours  is  not. 

So/.  I  would  you  could  make  good  your  words  ;  for 
then  I  mould  not  be  beaten,  and  you  mould. 

Merc.  I  find  you  would  be  Sofia,  if  you  durfl — '  but 

'  if  I  catch  you  thinking  fo 

•'  Sof.  I  hope  I  may  think  I  was  Sofia  :  and  I  can 

*  find  no  difference  between  my  former  felf,  and  my 

*  prefent  felf;  but  that  I -was  plain  Sofia  before,  and 

*  now  I  am  lac'd  Sofia. 

*  Merc.9  Take  this,  for  being  fo  impudent  as  to 
think  fo.  [Beats  him. 

Sof.  [Kneeling.]  Truce  a  little,  I  befeech  thee  !  J 
would  be  a  ftock  or  a  flone  now  by  my  good  will,  and 
would  not  think  at  all,  for  felf-prefervation.  But 
'will  you  give  me  leave  to  argue  the  matter  fairly  with 
you  ?  <  And  promjfe  me  to  depofe  that  cudgel,  if  I 

'  can 
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*  can  prove  myfelf  to  be  that  man  that  I  was  before 
'  1  was  beaten  ? 

'  Merc.  Well,  proceed  in  fafety;  I  promife  you  I 
e  will  not  beat  you. 

*  Sof.  In  the  firft  place,    then,  is  not  this  town 
«  caird  Thebes  ? 

*  Merc.  Undoubtedly. 

'  Sof.  And  is  not  this  houfe  Amphitryon's? 
f  Merc.   Who  denies  it  ? 

*  Sof.  I  thought  you  would  have  deny'd  that  too, 
for   all  hang  upon  a  firing.     Remember  then,  that 
thofe  two  preliminary  articles   are   already  granted. 
In  the  next  place,  did  not  the  aforefaid  Amphitryon 
beat  the  Teleboans,  kill  their  king  Pterelas,  and 
fend  a  certain  fervant,  meaning  fomebody,   that  for 
fake-fake  mail  be  namelefs,  with  news  of  his  vi&ory, 
and  of  his  refolution  to  return  to-morrow  ? 

f  Merc.  This  is  all  true,  to  a  very  tittle  ;  but  who 
'  is  that  certain  fervant  ?  there's  all  the  queition. 

*  Sof.  Is  it  peace  or  war  betwixt  us  i 
'  Merc.  Peace. 

'  Sof.  I  dare  not  wholly  truft  that  abominable  cudgel 
'  — but  'tis  a  certain  friend  of  yours  and  mine,   that 

*  had  a  certain  name,  before  he  was  beaten  out  of  it.' 
But  if  you  are  a  man  that  depend  not  altogether  upon 
force  and  brutality,  but  fomewhat  alfo  upon  reafon, 
now  do  you  bring  better  proofs  that  you  are  that  fame 
certain  man ;  and  in  order  to  it,  anfwer  me  to  certain 
queftions. 

'  Merc.  I  fay  I  am  Sofia,  Amphitryon's  man  :  what 
'  reafon  have  you  to  urge  againft  it  ? 
'  So/.  What  was  your  father's  name  ? 
'  Merc.  Davus  ;  who  was   an  honell  hulbandman, 

*  whofe  filler's  name  was  Harpage,  that  was  marry 'd 

*  and  died  in  a  foreign  country. 

'  Sof.  So  far  you  are  right,  1  muft  confefs ;  and  your 

*  wife's  name  is— — 

'  Merc.  Bromia — a  devilifh  fhrewof  her  tongue,  and 

'  a  vixen  of  her  hands,  that  leads  me  a  miferable  life.-- 

'  Sof.  By  many  a  forrowful  token.  This  muft  be  I — 

*  Merc.  I  was  once  taken  upon  fufpicion  of  bur- 

*  glary,  and  was  whipt  thro'  Thebes,  and  branded  for 

*  my  pains. 
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'*  Sof.  Right  me  again — But  if  you  are  I,  as  I  begin 
'  to  fufpeft,  that  whipping  and  branding  might  have 

*  been  part  over  in  filence,  for  both  our  credits : — and 

*  yet,  now  I  think  on't,  if  I  am  I,   (as  I  am  I)  he  can- 

*  not  be  I.     All  thefe  circumstances  he  might  have 
'  heard  ;  but  I  will  now  interrogate  him  upon  fome 
'  private    pafl'ages.     \_Afide. ^ — Imprimis ,    What    was 
Amphitryon's  mare  of  the  booty  ? 

Merc.  A  buckle  of  diamonds,  confifting  of  five 
large  ftones,  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament  by  Pte- 
relas. 

Sof.  What  does  he  intend  to  do  with  it  ? 

Merc.  To  prefent  it  to  his  wife  Alcmena. 

Sof.   And  where  is  it  now  ? 

Merc.  In  a  cafe,  feaPd  with  my  matter's  coat  of 
arms. 

Sof.  This  is  prodigious,  I  confefs ! — but  yet  'tis 
nothing,  now  I  think  on't,  for  fome  falfe  brother 
may  have  reveal'd  it  to  him.  [AJide.] — But  I  have 
another  queflion  to  afk  you,  of  fomewhat  that  pafs'd 
only  betwixt  myfelf  and  me  :  if  you  are  Sofia,  what 
were  you  doing  in  the  heat  of  battle  ? 

Merc.  What  a  wife  man  mould,  that  has  a  refpeft 
for  his  own  perfon.  I  ran  into  our  tent,  and  hid  my 
felf  amongft  the  baggage. 

Sof.  \Ajtde. "\  Such  another  cutting  anfwer,  and  I 
muft  provide  myfelf  of  another  name.  [To  hi?n.~\  And 
ho%v  did  you  pafs  your  time  in  that  fame  tent  ? — You 
need  not  anfwer  to  every  circumftance  fo  exactly  now ; 
you  muft  lie  a  little,  that  I  may  think  you  the  more 

K1C. 

Merc.  That  cunning  mail  not  ferve  your  turn,  to 
circumvent  me  out  of  my  name  :  I  am  for  plain  naked 
truth — There  Hood  a  hoglhead  of  old  wine,  which 
my  lord  referv'd  for  his  own  drinking 

&//   O  the  devil !  As  fure  as  death,  he  muft  have 
'hid  himfelf  in  that  hogfhead,  or  he  could  never  have 
known  that. 

Merc.  And  by  that  hogihead,  upon  the  ground, 
there  lay  the  Jkind  inviter  and  provoker  of  good 
drinking 

Sof.  Nay,  now  I  have  caught  you— there  was  nei 
ther  inviter  nor  provoker,  for  I  was  all  alone. 

Merc* 
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Merc.  A  lufly  gammon  of— — 

So/.  [Sighing.]   Bacon  ! That  word  has  quite 

made  an  end  of  me Let  me  fee — this  mull  be  I, 

in  fpite  of  me but  let  me  view  him  nearer. 

[Walks  about  Mercury  «zt>///&  his  dark  lantbom. 

Merc.  What  are  you  walking  about  me  for,  with 
your  dark  Ian  thorn  ? 

So/.  No  harm,  friend — I  am  only  furveying  a  par 
cel  of  earth  here,  that  I  find  we  two  are  about  to  bar 
gain  for. [Jlfidt.]  He's  damnable  like  me,  that's 

certain.  Imprimis,  there's  the  patch  upon  my  nofe, 
with  a  pox  to  him — Item,  a  very  foolifh  face,  with  a 
long  chin  at  the  end  on't — Item,  one  pair  of  jfhamb- 
ling  legs,  with  two  fplay  feet  belonging  to  them. — 
And,  fitmma  totalis,  from  head  to  foot  all  my  bodily 
apparel — [To  Mercury.]  Well,  you  are  Sofia,  there's 
no  denying  it ;  but  what  am  I  then  ?  for  my  mind 
gives  me,  I  am  fomebody  {fill,  if  I  knew  but  who  I 
were. 

Merc.  When  I  have  a  mind  to  be  Sofia  no  more, 
then  thou  may'ft  be  Sofia  again. 

So/.  I  have  but  one  requefl  more  to  thee that, 

tho'  not  as  Sofia,  yet  as  a  ftranger,  I  may  go  into 
.that  houfe,  and  carry  a  civil  mefTage  to  my  lady. 

Merc.  No,  firrah  ;  not  being  Sofia,  you  have  no 
merTage  to  deliver,  nor  lady  in  this  houfe. 

Scf.  Thou  canft  not  be  lo  barbarous,  to  let  me  lie 
in  the  ftreets  all  night,  after  fuch  a  journey>  and  fuch 
a  beating — and  therefore  I  am  refolv'd  to  knock  at 
the  door  in  my  own  defence. 

Merc.  If  you  come  near  the  door,  I  recal  my  word, 

and  break  off  the  truce and  then  expeft 

[Holds  up  his  cudgel. 

So/.  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  do  expect — I  have 
felt  too  well  what  four  fruit  that  crab-tree  bears  :  I'll 
rather  beat  it  back  upon  the  hoof  to  my  lord  Amphi 
tryon,  to  fee  if  he  will  acknowledge  me  for  Sofia  :  if 
he  does  not,  then  I  am  no  longer  his  flave  ;  there's 
my  freedom  dearly  purchas'd  with  a  fore  drubbing  : 
if  he  does  acknowledge  me,  then  I  am  Sofia  again ; 
fo  far  'tis  tolerably  well :  but  then  I  fliall  have  a  fe- 
cond  drubbing  for  an  unfortunate  ambaflador  as  I 
am  ;  and  that's  intolerable,  [Exit  Sofia. 

7  Mercury 
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Mercury  alone. 

I  have  fobb'd  off  his  excellency  pretty  well.  Now 
let  him  return,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  credentials, 
•out  here  comes  Jupiter. 

Enter  Jupiter  hading  Alcmena,  folk^d  by  Phsdra. 

Pages  ^,ith  torches  before  them. 
Jup.  Thofe  torches  areoffenfive;  ftand  aloof: 

For,  tho'  they  blefs  me  with  thy  heav'nly  %htf ^"' 

They -may  difclofe  the  fecret  I  would  hide  : 
The  Thebans  muft  not  know  I  have  been  here  • 
Detrafting  crowds  would  blame  me  that  I  ftole' 
1  hefe  happy  moments  from  my  public  charge, 
To  confecrate  to  thee  ;  and  I  could  wifh 
i  hat  none  were  witnefs  of  the  theft,  but  me 
£y  whom  it  is  appro v'd — 

nrfC'  uS°  Iong  an  abfence>  and  <b  fhort  a  Hay  ! 
What,  but  one  night !  One  night  of  joy  and  love, 
Could  only  pay  one  night  of  cares  and  fears ; 
And  all  the  reft  are  an  uncancell'd  fum  ! 

Jup.  Alcmena,  I  muft  go. 

Ale.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Jup.  Indeed  I  muft. 

Ale.  Indeed  you  mall  not  go. 

Jup.  Behold  the  ruddy  ftreaks  o'er  yonder  hill! 
Thofe  are  the  blufhes  of  the  breaking  morn, 
That  kindle  day-light  to  this  nether  world 

Ale.  No  matter  for  the  day,  it  was  but  made 
To  number  out  the  hours  of  bufy  men 
Let  >em  be  bufy  ftill,  and  ftill  be  wretched  - 
And  take  their  fill  of  anxious  drudging  day  •" 
But  we'll  6    s      y '  » 

Extinguifh  day-light,  and  fhut  out  the  fun. 
May  then,  my  lord—I'll  bribe  you  with  this  kifs 

^Jh^t1  kThat'saP^7  Httle  SSftTV 
a  roguifh  eye  me  has  !  I  begin^to"  like  her  ftrangely 
s  the  perquifite  of  my  place  too;  for  my  lady's 

is  the  pr°i)cr  fees  °f  *  ^ 
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Jup.  A  bribe  indeed  that  foon  will  bring  me  back, 
Tho'  now  it  is  not  poflible  to  Itay. 

Ale.  Not  poflible  !    Alas,  how  fhort  is  life, 
If  we  compute  alone  thofe  happy  hours 
In  which  we  wifli  to  live  !  Our  fev'nty  years 
*Are  fill'd  with  pains,  difeafes,  wants,  an-d  woes, 
And  only  dafh'd  with  love;  a  little  love  1 
Sprinkled  by  fits,  and  with  a  fparing  hand. 
.Count  all  our  joys  from  childhoood  ev'n  to  age, 
They  would  but  make  a  day  of  ev'ry  year. 
.O  !  wou'd  the  Gods  comprife  the  quintefience 
In  fev'nty  days,  and  take  the  reft  away  !         [mena, 

Jup.  By  Heav'n,  thy  ev'ry  word  -and  look,   Ale- 
Fans  the  fierce  flame  thy  charms  have  kindled  .here  : 
My  love  increas'd  by. thine,  as  fire  by  fire, 
Mounts  with  more  ardor  in  a  brighter  blaze. 
."But  yet  one  fcruple  pains  me  at  my  parting ; 
I  love  fo  nicely  that  I  cannot  bear 
To  owe  my  pleafures  to  fubmiffive  duty  : 
Tell  me,  and  footh  my  paffion,  that  you  give  them 
All  to  the  lover,  and  forget  the  hufband. 

Ale.  And  yet,  my  lord,  the  hufband's  right  alone 
Can  juftify  the  love  that  burns  for  you  : 
••*  Nor  do  I  fuffer  ought  that  wou'd  fuggeft 
•'  The  fcruple  which  your  Fond  delire  has  rais'd.' 

Jup.  O  that  you  lov'd  like   me  !  then  you  would 
A  thoufand,  thoufand  niceties  in  love.  [find 

The  common  love  of  fex  to  fex  is  brutal  : 
:But  love  refin'd  will  fancy  to  itfelf 
Millions  of  gentle  cares,  and  fweet  difquiets  : 
The  being  happy  is  not  half  the  joy 5 
The  manner  of  the  happinefs  is  all ! 

Ale.  Confefiing  that  you  love,  and  are  belov'd, 
Reft  happy  in  that  thought;   nor  wifh  to  lofe 
The  right  that  confecrates  the  lover's  joy. 

Jup*  I  am  at  once  a  lover  and  a  huiband  : 
But  as  a  lover  only  am  I  happy ; 
A  lover  jealous  of  a  hulband's  right, 
By  which  he  fcorns  to  claim  ;  whofe  tend'relt  joy 
Mult  all  be  giv'n,  not  paid.     O!  my  Alcmena, 
Indulge  the  lover's  wiflies  thus  refiu'd, 

Divide 
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Divide  him  from  the  hufband give  to  each 

What  each  requires ;  thy  virtue  to  the  hufband, 
And  on  the  lover  laviih  all  thy  love. 

Ale.  I  comprehend  not  what  you  mean,  my  lord  : 
But  only  love  me  ftill,  and  love  me  thus, 
And  think  me  fuch  as  beft  may  j)leafe  your  thought. 

Jup.  There's  myilery  of  love  in  all  I  fay: 
But  duty,  cruel  duty,  tears  me  from  thee. 

Howe'er  indulge  at  leaft-this  fmall  requeft 

When  next  you  fee  your  hufband,  dear  Alcmena, 
Think  of  your  lover  then. 

Ale.  O  let  me  ne'er  divide  whatHeav'n  has  join'd  ! 
Hufband  and  lover  both  are  dear  to  me. 

Jup.  Farevvel 

Ale.  Farewel— but  will  you  foon  return  ? 

Jup.  I  will,   believe  me,  with  a  lover's  hade. 

[Exeunt  Jup.  and  Ale.  federally  ;  Phasd.  follows  her. 

Merc.  [Alone.]  Now  I  ihould  follow  him,  but  Love 
has  laid  a  lime-twig  for  me,  and  made  a  lame  God  of 
me.  Yet  why  mould  I  love  this  Phaedra  ?  She's  mer 
cenary,  and  a  jilt  into  the  bargain.  Three  thoufand 
years  hence  there  will  be  a  whole  nation  of  fuch  wo- 
inen,  in  a  certain 'country  that  will  be  called  France; 
and  there's -a  neighbour  ifland  too,  where  the  men 
will  be  all  intereft.  O  what  a  precious  generation 
will  that  be,  which  the  men  of  the  ifland  mail  pro 
pagate  out  of  the  women  of  the  continent  !  [Phaedra 
re-enters.']  And  fo  much  for  .prophecy  ;  for  fhe's  here 
again,  and  I  muft  love  her  in  fpite  of  me. 

Phad.   Well,  Sofia,  and  how  go  matters  ? 

Merc.  Our  army  is  viclorious. 

Phad.  And  my  fervant,  judge  Gripus  ? 

Merc.  A  voluptuous  gorraand. 

Pktsd.  But  has  he  gotten  wherewithal  to  be  volup 
tuous,  is  he  wealthy  ? 

Merc.  He  fells  juftice  as  he  ufes,  fleeces  the  rica 
rebels,  and  hangs  up  the  poor. 

Pbad.  Then  while  he  has  money  he  may  make  love 
to  me.  Has  he  fent  me  no  token  ? 

Merc.  Yes,  a  kifs ;  and  by  the  fame  token,  I  am 
'to"  give  it  you,  as  a  remembrance  from  him. 
B  z 
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Pb&d.  How  now,  impudence  !  a  beggarly  ferving- 
man  prefume  to  kifs  me !  * 

Merc.  Suppofe  I  were  a  God,  and  fhou'd  make  love 
to  you  f 

Ph<ed.    I    would    be    firft   fatisfy'd  whether    you 
I  were  a  poor  God  or  a  rich  God. 
*  Merc.  Suppofe  I  were  Mercury,  the  God  of  mer- 
chandife  ? 

Pheed.  What,  the  God  of  fmall  wares  and  frippe 
ries,  of  pedlars  and  pilferers  ? 

Merc.  [AJide.~\  How  the  gipfy  defpifes  me  ! 

Phted.  I  had  rather  you  were  Plutus,  the  God  of 
money,  or  Jupiter  in  a  golden  mower  :  there  was  a 
God  for  us  women  !  he  had  the  art  of  making  love. 
Doftthou  think  that  kings,  or  Gods  either,  get  mif- 
trefles  by  their  good  faces  ?  no,  'tis  the  gold,  and  the 
prefents  they  can  make  ;  there's  the  prerogative  they 
have  over  their  fair  fubje&s. 

Merc.  All  this  notwithflanding,  I  muft  tell  you, 
pretty  Phaedra,  I  am  defperately  in  love  with  you. 

Phad.  And  I  muft  tell  thee,  ugly  Sofia,  thou  haft 
not  wherewithal  to  be  in  love. 

Merc .  Yes,  a  poor  man  may  be  in  love,  I  hope. 

Ph<ed.  I  grant  a  poor  rogue  may  be  in  love,  but 
he  can  never  make  love.  Alas,  Sofia,  thou  haft  nei 
ther  face  to  invite  me,  nor  youth  to  pleafe  me,  nor 
gold  to  bribe  me :  and  befides  all  this,  thou  haft  a 
wife — poor  miferable  Sofia  !  What  ho,  Bromia  ! 

Merc.  O  thou  mercilefs  creature  !  why  doft  thou 
conjure  up  that  fpright  of  a  wife  ? 

Pb&d.  To  rid  myfelf  of  that  devil  of  a  poor  lover. 
Since  you  are  fo  lovingly  difpos'd,  I'll  put  you  toge 
ther  :  what  Bromia,  I  fay,  make  hafte. 

Merc.  Since  thou  wilt  call  her,  me  mail  have  all 
the  cargo  I  have  gotten  in  the  wars. 

Pheed.  Why,  what  nave  you  gotten,  good  gentle-  , 
mao  foldier,  befides  a  legion  of- — -  [Snaps  her  fingers. 
Merc.  When  the  enemy  was  routed,    I   had   the 
plundering  of  a  tent. 

Phted.  That's  to  fay,  a  houfe  of  canvas,  with  move- 
ables  of  ilraw :  make  hafte,  Bromia  — — 

Merc. 
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Merc.  But  it  was  the  general's  own  tent. 

Ph<*d.  You  durft  not  fight,  I'm  certain  ;  and  there 
fore  came  laft  in  when  the  rich  plunder  was  gone  be--; 
fore-hand — Will  you  come,  Bromia? 

Merc.  Pr'ythee  do  not  call  fo  loud — — A  great  gob 
let  that  holds  a  gallon. 

Phted.  Of  what  was  that  goblet  made  ?  anfwer 
quickly,  for  I  am  juft  calling  very  load  •  £ro 

Merc.  Of  beaten  gold- Now  call  aloud,  if  thou, 

doft  not  like  the  metal. 

Pb&d.  Bromia.  [Pery  foftly. 

Merc.  That  Units  in  this  fafhion,  with  his  arms  a- 
kimbo,   like  a  city  magifhrate  ;   and  a  great  bouncing 
belly,  like  a  hoftcfs  with  child  of  a  kilderkin  of  wine* 
Now,  what  fay  you  to  that  prcfent,   Phaedra  ? 
Why  I  pm  confM'-Hng  ..»»_«_ 
What,  i  pr'ythee  ? 

Why,  how  to  divide  the  bufmefs  equally  ; 
to  take  the  gift,  and  refufe  the  giver;  thou  art  fo 
damnably  ugly,  and  foold. 

Merc.  [Afide.}  O  !  that  I  was  not  confin'd  to  this 
ungodly  ihape  to-day  ! 
But  Gripus  is  as  old  and  as  ugly  too. 

Phtcd.  But  Gripus  is  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  my 
lady's  uncle;  and  if  he  marries  me,  I  mail  take  place 
of  my  lady.  Hark,  your  wife  !  me  has  fent  her 
tongue  before  her.  I  hear  the  thunderclap  already; 
there's  a  ftorm  approaching. 

Merc.  Yes,  of  thy  brewing,  I  thank  thee  for  it  : 
O  how  I  mould  hate  thee  now,  if  I  cou'd  leave  loving 
thee. 

Pbtsd.  Not  a  word  of  the  dear  golden  goblet,  as 
you  hope  for you  know  what,  Sofia. 

Merc.   You  give  me  hope,  then 

Ph&d.  Not  abfolutely  hope  neither  :  but  gold  is  a 
great  cordial  in  love  matters  ;  and  the  more  you  ap 
ply  of  it,  the  better [dfide.]  I  am  honeft,  that's 

certain  ;  but  when  I  weigh  my  honefty  againft  the 
goblet,  I  am  not  quite  refolv'd  on  which  fide  the  fcale 
will  turn.  [Exit  Phsdra. 

Merc.  [Moud.]  Farewel,  Phscdra ;    remember  me 

to  my  wife,  and  tell  her 
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Enter  Bromia. 

Brom.  Tell  her  what  ?  traytor  !  that  you  are  going 
away  without  feeing  her. 

Merc.  That  I  am  doing  my  duty,  and  following. 
my  mailer. 

Brom.  Umph fo  briik  too  !  Your  mailer  cou'd 

leave  his  army  in  the  lurch,  and  come  gallopping 
home  at  midnight,  and  (leal  to  bed  as  quietly  as  any 
moufe,  I  warrant  you  :  my  mailer  knew  what  be- 

long'd  to  a  married  life  ;    but  you,    firrah you- 

trencher-carrying  rafcal,  you  worfe  than  dunghill- 
cock  !  that  ilood  clapping  your  wings,  and  crowing 
without  doors,  when  you  mould  have  been  at  rooil, 

you  villain  ! 

Merc..  Hold  your  peace,  dame  Partlet,  and  leave.. 
your  cackling  :  my  mailer  charg'd  me  to  iland  centry 
without  doors. 

Brom.  My  mailer  !  I  dare  fwear  thou  bely'ilhim  ; 
my  mailer's  more  a  gentleman  than  to  lay  fuch  an 
unreafonable  command  upon  a  poor  diilreiTed  mar- 
ry'd  couple,  and  after  fuch  an  abfence  too.  No, 
there's  no  comparifon  between  my  mailer  and  thee, 
thou  faeakfby. 

Merc.  No  more  than  there  is  betwixt  my  lady  and 
you,  Brornia.  You  and  I  have  had  our  time  in  a  civil 
way,  fpoufe,  and  much  good  love  has  been  betwixt 
us  :  but  we  have  been  inarry'd  fifteen  years,  I  take 
it,  and  that  hoighty-toighty  bufmefs  ought,  in  con- 
fcience,  to  be  over. 

Brom.  Marry  come  up,  my  faucy  companion  !  I 
am  neither  old,  nor  ugly  enough  to  have  that  faid  to 
me. 

Merc.  But  will  you  hear  reafon,  Bromia  ?  My  lord 
and  my  lady  are  yet  in  a  manner  bride  and  bride 
groom  : — do  but  think  in  decency,  what  a  jell  it 
wou'd  be  to  the  family,  to  fee  two  venerable  old  mar 
ried  people,  ogling  and  leering,  and  fighingout  fine 
tender  things  to  one  another. 

Brom.  How  now,,  traitor,  dar'ft  thou  maintain,  that 
I  am  pail  the  age  of  having  fine  things  faid  to  me  r 

Merc.  Not  fo,  my  dear  j  but  certainly  I  am  pail  the 
age  of  faying  'em. 
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Si-cm.  Thou  defervefl  not  to  be  yok'd  with  a  woman 
of  honour,  as  Lam,  thou  perjur'd  villain  ! 

Merc.  Ay,  you  are  too  much  a  woman  of  honour,, 
to  my  forrow  ;  many  a  poor  huiband  wou'd  be  glad 
to  compound  for  leis  honour  in  his  wife,  and  more 
quiet.  Pr'ythee  be  buthoneft,  and  continent  in  thy 
tongue,  and  do  thy  worft  with  every  thing  eli'e  about 
thee. 

Brent.  Thou  wou'dft  have  me  a  woman  of  the  town, 
wou'd  ft  thou  !  to  be  always  fpeajdng  my  hufband  fair, 
to  n»ake  him  digeft  his  cuckoldom  more  eafily  :  wou'dil 
thou  be  a  wittal,  with  a  vengeance  to  thee  ?  I  am  re- 
foJv'd  I'll  fcour  thy  hide  for  that  word. 

\Holds  up  her  ladle  at  him. 

Merc.  Thou  wilt  not  ftrike  thy  lord  and  huiband, 
wilt  thou?  [  She  c  ourfes  him  about.'}  [4/it/e.]  Was  ever 
poor  Deity  fo  hen-peck'd  as  I  am? — Nay,  then, 
'tis  time  to  charm  her  afleep  with  my  enchanted 
rod — before  I  am  difgrac'd  or  ravim'd — — 

\Plucks  out  his  caduceus,  and  ftrikes  her  nfon  the 
jhoulder  'with  //.] 

JBrom.  What,  art  thou  rebelling  againft  thy  anointed 

wife  ?  I'll  make  thee How  now  ! What,  has 

the  rogue  bewitch'd  me  !  I  grow  dull  and  ftupid  on 

the  fudden 1  can  neither  flir  hand  nor  foot 

[Yawning.] 1  can't  fo  much  as  wag  my  tongue— 

neither  ;  and  that's  the  laft  liv — ing  part  about  a 

worn  an [Falls  down. 

Merc.  Lord,  what  have  I  fuffer'd,  for  being 
but  a  counterfeit  marry'd  man  one  day!  If  ever  I: 

come  to  his  houfe,  as   a  huiband  again then 

And  yet  that  then  was  a  lye  too — For  while  I  am  in- 
love  with  this  young  gipfy  Phaedra,  I  muft  return- 
But  lie  thou   there,   thou  type  of  Juno  ;  thou  that' 
want'il  nothing  of  her  tongue  but   the  immortality. 
Tf  Jupiter  ever  let  thee  fet  foot  where  fhe  is,  Juno 
will  have  a  rattling  fecond- of  thee. 

For  two  fuch  tongues  will  break  the  poles  afun'der  ; : 

And,  hourly  fcolding,  make  perpetual  thunder. 

[Exit  Mercury, 
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ACT  III.   SCENE  Before  Amphitryon's  Palace. 

Amphitryon  and   Sofia* 


Amph.  T^TOW,  firrah,  follow   me  into  the  houfe 
i.%1    —  thou   fhalt   be  convinc'd  at  thy  own 
coft,  villain  !  What  horrible  lies  hail  thou  told  me  ! 
fuch  improbabilities,  fuch  fluff,  fuch  nonfenfe!  - 

Sof.  I  am  but  a  flave,  and  you  are  mailer  ;  and  a 
poor  man  is  always  to  lye,  when  a  rich  man  is 
pleas'd  to  contradict  him  :  but  as  fure  as  this  is  our 
houfe  - 

Amph.  So  fure  'tis  thy  place  of  execution. 

So/.  Hold,  dear  fir  1  if  I  mull  have  a  fecond  beat 
ing,  in  confcience  let  me  ftrip  firft,  that  I  may  mow 
you  the  black  and  blue  flreaks  upon  my  fides  and 
Moulders.  I  am  fure  I  fuffer'd  them  in  your  fervice. 

Amph.  To  what  purpofe  wou'dft  thou  fhow  them  ? 

Sof.  Why,  to  the  purpofe  that  you  may  not  flrike 
me  upon  the  fore  places  ;  and  that  as  he  beat  me  the 
lafl  night  crofs-ways,  fo  you  wou'd  pleafe  to  beat 
me  long-ways,  to  make  clean  work  on't.,  that  at  leafl 
my  Ikin  may  look  like  chequer-work. 

Amph.  This  requeft  is  too  reafonable  to  be  refus'd  : 
but,  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  order,  tell  me 
cver-again  the  fame  itory,  with  all  the  circumftances 
of  thy  commiflion  ;  that  a  blow  may  follow  in  due 
form  for  every  lye.  To  repetition,  rogue,  to  repeti 
tion. 

'  Sof.  No,  it  mall  be  all  a  lye,  if  you  pleafe  ;  and 
c  I'll  eat  my  words  to  fave  my  moulders. 

'  Amph,  Ay,  firrah,  now  you  find  you  are  to  be  dif- 
'  prov'd  :  but  'tis  too  late  :  to  repetition,  rogue,  to 
*  repetition.' 

Sof.  With  all  my  heart,  to  any  repetition  but  the 
cudgel.  But  wou'd  you  be  pleas'd  to  anfwer  me  one 
civil  queftion  ?  Am  1  to  ufe  complaifance  to  you, 
as  to  a  great  perfon,  that  will  have  all  things  faid 
your  own  way  ;  or  am  I  to  tell  you  the  naked  truth 
alone,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  farther  beating  ? 
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Amply.  Nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth; 

fo  help  thee  cudgel- 

So/.  That's   a  damn'd  conclufion    of  a  fentence  ; 

but  imce  it  muft  be  fo back  and  fides,  at  your 

own  peril 1  fet  out  from  the  port  in  an  unlucky 

hour  ;  I  went  darkling  and  whittling,  to  keep  my- 
felf  from  being  afraid  ;  mumbling  curfes  betwixt 
my  teeth,  for  being  fent  at  fuch  an  unnatural  time 
of  night. 

Amph.  How,  firrah,   curfing  and  fwearing  againfl 

your  lord  and  mafter  !  take [Going  to  jlrike. 

So/.  Hold,    fir pray  confider,    if  this   be    not 

unreafonable,  to  ftrike  me  for  telling  the  whole  truth, 
when  you  commanded  me  :  I'll  fall  into  my  old 
dog-trot  of  lying  again,  if  this  mull  come  of  plain 
dealing. 

Amph.  To  avoid  impertinencies,  make  an  end  of 
your  journey,  and  come  to  the  houfe  ;  what  found 
you  there  ? 

So/.  I  found  before  the  door  a  fwinging  fellow,  with 
all  my  fhapes  and  features,  and  accoutred  alfo  in  my 
habit. 

«  Amph.  Who  was  that  fellow  ? 
*  So/.Who  mou'd  it  be  but  another  Sofia!  a  certain 
*  kind  of  other  me ;  who  knew  all  my  unfortunate 
f  commiflion,  precifely  to  a  word,  as  well  as  I  Sofia; 
'  as  being  fent  by  yourfelf  from  the  port,  upon  the 
c  fame  errand  to  Alcmena. 

'  Amph.  What  grofs  abfurdities  are  thefe  ? 
'  So/.  O  Lord,  O  Lord  !  what  abfurdities  ?  as  plain 
as  any  packftafF.  That  other  Me,  had  ported  himfelf 
there  before  Me,  Me. — You  won't  give  a  man  leave 
to  fpeak  poetically  now,  or  elfe  I  wou'd  fay,  that  I 
was  arriv'd  at  the  door  juft  before  I  came  thither. 
'  Amph.  This  muft  either  be  a  dream,  or  drunken- 
nefs,  or   madnefs  in  thee.  .  Leave  your  buffooning 
and  lying.     I  am  not  in  humour  to  bear  it,  firrah. 

'  So/.   1  wou'd  you  mou'd  know  I  fcorn  a  lye,  and 

'  am  a  man  of  honour  in  everything  but  juft  fighting.' 

I  tell  you  *  once  again,'  in  plain  lincerity  and  fimpli- 

city  of  heart,  that  before   laft  night,  I  never  took 
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myfelf  but  for  one  {ingle  individual  Sofia  ;  but  com 
ing  to  our  door,  I  found  myfelf,  I  know  not  how,  di 
vided,  and,  as  it  were,  fplit  into  two  Sofias. 

Ampb.  Leave  buffooning :  I  fee  you  wou'd  make 
me  laugh,  but  you  play  the  fool  fcurvily. 

So/.  That  may  be :  but  if  I  am  a  fool,  I  am  not 
the  only  fool  in  this  company. 

Ampb.  How  now,  impudence  !  I  mall 

So/.  Be  not  in  wrath,  fir;  I  meant  not  you.  I  can 
not  poffibly  be  the  only  fool ;  for  if  I  am  one  fool,  I 
muft  certainly  be  two  fools ;  becaufe,  as  I  told  you, 
1  am  double. 

Ampb.  That  one  mould  be  two  is  very  probable  ! 
— A  man  had  need  of  patience  to  endure  this  gib- 
beriih be  brief,  and  come  to  a  conclufion 

So/.  What  wou'd  you  have,  fir  ?  I  came  thither, 
but  the  t'other  I  was  there  before  me  ;  for  that  there, 
were  two  I's  is  as  certain,  as  that  I  have  two  eyes  in 
this  head  of  mine.     This  /,  that  am  here,  was  wea 
ry;  the  t'other  /  was   frefh  :  this  /was  peaceable, 
and  t'other  I  was  a  hedoring  bully  /. 
"'  Ampb.  And  thoia  expedt'ft  I  ihou'd   believe  thee.? 

'  So/.  No,  I  am;  not  fo  unreafonable  ;  for  I  cou'd 

*  never  have  believ'd  it  myfelf,  if  I  had  not  been  well 

*  beaten  into  it:    but  a  cudgel,  you  know,  is  a  con.- 

*  vincing  argument  in  a   brawny  fift.     What  fhall  I 

*  fay,  but  that  I  was  compell'd  at  laft  to  acknowledge 
'  myfelf?  I  found  that  he  was  very  I,  without  fraud, 
'  cozen,  or  deceit.     Befides,  I  view'd  myfelf,  as  in  a 
'  mirror,   from  head  to  foot — he  was  handfome,  of  a 

*  noble  prefence,  a  charming  air,  loofe  and  free  in  all 

*  his  motions — and  favv  he  was    fo  much   I,    that  I 

*  fhou'd  have  reafon   to   be  better  fatisfied  with  my 

*  own  perfon,  if  his  hands  had  not   been  a  little   of 

*  the  heavieft.' 

Ampb.  No  more  of  your  nonfenfe — fay  you  pafs'd 
by  him,  and  enter'd  into  the  houfe. 

So/.  I  am  a  friend  to  truth,  and  fay  no  fuch  thing  : 
he  defended  the  door,  and  I  could  not  enter. 

Amph.  How,  not  enter  ! 

Sof.  Why,  how  Ihou'd  I  enter  ?  unle.fs  I  were  a 

fpright 
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fpright  to  glide  by  him,  and  moot  myfelf  through 
locks,  and  bolts,  and  two- inch  boards? 

Amph.   O  coward,  .didfl  thou  not  attempt  to  pafs  ?  ' 

Sof.  Yes,  and  was  repuls'd,  and  beaten  for  my 
pains. 

A'nph.  Who  beat  thee  ? 

Sof.  I  beat  Me. 

Amph.  Didfl  thou  beat  thyfelf  ? 

Sof.  I  don't  mean  /  here  ;  but  the  abfent  Me  beat 
me  here  prefent. 

Amph.  There's  no  end  of  this  intricate  piece  of 
nonfenfe. 

Sof.  'Tis  only  nonfenfe,  becaufe  I  fpeak  it  who 
am  a  poor  fellow ;  but  it  wou'd  be  fenfe,  and  fub- 
ftantial  fenfe,  if  a  great  man  faid  it,  that  was  back'd 
with  a  title,  and  the  eloquence  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  a  year. 

Amph.  No  more but  let  us  enter.     Hold,  my 

Alcmena  is  coming  out,  and  has  prevented  me  !  how 
flrangely  will  Ihe  be  furpriz'd  to  fee  me  here  fo  un- 
expededly  ! 

Enter    Alcmena  and  Phrcdra. 

Ale.  [To  Phasd.]  Make  hade  after  me  to  the  tem 
ple  ;  that  .we  may  thank  the  Gods  for  this  glorious 
fuccefs,  which  Amphitryon  has  had  againft  the  rebels.  - 
O  heaven  ! 

Amph.  Thofe  heav'ns>  and  all  the  bleft  inhabitants, 

[Saluting  her. 

Grant,  that  the  fweet  rewarder  of  my  pains' 
May  ftill  be  kind,  as  on  our  nuptial  night. 

Ale.  So  foon  return'd  ! 

Amph,  So  foon  return'd  !  Is  this  my  welcome  home  ? 

[Stepping  back. 

So  foon  return'd,  fays  I  am  come  unwifh'd  ! 
This  is  no  language  of  defining  love  : 
Love  reckons  hours  for  months,  and  days  for  years; 
And  every  little  abfence  is  an  age. 

Ale.  What  fays  my  lord  ? 

Amph.   No,  my  Alcmena,    no : 
True  love  by  its  impatience  mcafures  time, 
And  the  dear  object  never  comes  too  foon. 
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Ale.  Nor  ever  came  you  fo,  nor  ever  mall  : 
But  you  yourfelf  are  chang'd  from  what  you  were, 
PalPd  in  defires,  and  furfeited  of  blifs  ; 
Not  fuch  as  when  laft  night  at  your  return 
I  flew  with  tranfport  to  your  clafping  arms. 

Amph.   How's  this  ? 

Ah.  Did  you  not  read  your  welcome  in  my  eyes? 
Did  you  not  hear  it  in  my  faltering  voice  ? 
Did  not  the  pleafing  tumult  ihake  my  frame, 
'  Nature's  fpontaneous  proof  of  fudden  joy* 
Which  no  falfe  love  can  feign  ! 

Amph.  What's  this  you  tell  me  ? 

Ale.  Farlhort  of  truth,  by  Heav'n  ! 
My  proofs  of  joy,  with  joy  you  then  receiv'd, 
And  gave  with  ufury  back.     At  break  of  day 
You  left  me  with  a  iigh;  you  now  return, 
Tho'  not  unwifli'd,  yet  furely  unexpected  ; 
And  why  Ihou'd  my  furprize  be  thought  a  crime  ? 

Amph.  I  left  you  with  a  figh  at  break  of  day  ! 

Ale.  Yes,  for  the  camp have  you  forgot,  Am 
phitryon  ? 

Amph.   Or  have  you  dreamt,  Alcmena  ? 
Perhaps  feme  kind,  revealing  Deity, 
Has  whifper'd  in  your  deep  the  pleafing  news 
Of  my  return  ;   and  you  believ'd  it  real. 

Ale.  Some  melancholy  vapour,  fure,  has  feiz'd 
Your  brain,  Amphitryon,  and  difturb'd  your  fenfe  : 
Or  yefternight  is  not  fo  long  a  time, 
But  you  might  yet  remember 
How  kind  a  welcome  to  my  arms  I  gave  you. 

Amph.  I  thank  you  for  my  melancholy  vapour. 

Ale.  JTis  but  a  juft  requital  for  my  dream. 

Ph<$d.  If  my  mafter  thinks  fit  thus  to  angle  for  a 
quarrel,  I  think  he  had  no  great  reafon  to  come  back. 
[In  the  mean  time  Amph.  and  Ale.  walk  by  themfeleves> 
And  frown  at  each  other  as  they  meet.] 

Ampk.  You  dare  not  juftify  it  to  my  face. 

Ale.  Not  what  ? 

Amph.  That  I  return'd  before  this  hour. 

Ale.  You  dare  not,  fure,  deny  you  came  laft  night, 
And  ilaid  till  break  of  day. 
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Amph.  O  impudence  ! — why,  Sofia  ! 

So/.  Nay,  I  fay  nothing ;  for  all  things  here  may 
go  by  enchantment  (as  they  did  with  me)  for  ought 
J  know. 

Ale.  Speak,  Phsedra,  was  he  here  ? 

Ph&d.  You  know,  madam,  I  am  but  a  chamber 
maid  :  and  by  my  place,  I  am  to  forget  all  that  was 

done  over  night  in  love  matters unlefs  my  mailer 

pleafes  to  rub  up  my  memory  with  anether  diamond. 

./£%/>/£.  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Gods,Alcrnena, 
A  little  recollect  your  fcatter'd  thoughts, 
And  weigh  what  you  have  faid. 

Ale.  I  weigh'd  it  well,  Amphitryon,  ere  I  fpoke  ; 
And  me,  and  Bromia,  all  the  Haves  and  fervants, 
Can  witnefs  they  beheld  you  when  you  came  : 
If  other  proof  be  wanting,  tell  me  how 
I  came  to  know  your  fight,  your  victory, 
The  death  of  Pterelas  in  fingle  combat  ? 

Amph.    [turning  angrily   to   Sofia.]   Now,  rafcal  !  — 

you  did  not  get  into  the  houfe 
And  deliver  my  meflage,  did  you  ? 

[Going  to  fir  ike  him. 

So/.  Hold,  fir,  for  the  fake  of  truth  and  mercy  ! 
— — Dear  madam  !  [to  Alcmena.]  as  your  gentle 
nature  is  a  friend  to  diflreffed  innocence,  interpofe 
in  my  behalf. 

Ale.  [to  Amph.]  Why  will  you  not,  Amphitryon, 

anfwer  me  ? 

What  in  my  queftion  can  have  turn'd  your  rage 
On  this  poor  flave  ? 

Amph.  What  but  grofs  falfhoods,  which  he  forg'd 
to  mock  me  : 

And  you  abet  him But  for  this — 

[Is  again  going  to  ft r ike  Sofia. 

So/.  Nay,  dear  fir,  do  not  punifh  me  unheard. 

Amph.  Did  you  not  tell  me 

So/.  Yes,  I  did  tell  you— and  I  told  you  truly, 
that  when  I  would  have  gone  into  the  houfe,  I  was 
beaten  away. 

Amph.  Well,  firrah,  and  don't  it  now  appear,  by 
what  Alcmena  fays,  that  you  did  get  in  ?  how  elfe 
could  Ihe  know  the  news  I  fent  you  with,  rafcal  ? 

So/. 
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So/.  And  don't  it  appear,  by  my  back  and  moul 
ders,  that  I  was  beaten  away  ?  but  you  will  not  let  a 
man  produce  his  witnefTes 

Amph.  Did  you  not  get  in  ?  Anfwer  me  that, 
rogue,  directly,  and  without  equivocation. 

So/.  Why  yes,  it  is  true— and  I  muft  confefs  that, 
in  fome  fenfe,  it  may  be  faid  that  I  did  get  in  ;  tho' 
it.may  alfo,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  be  truly  faid,  that  I 
was  beaten  away. 

Amph.  Why  thou  impudent,  prevaricating 

So/.  Sir,  let  me  befeech  you,  that  reafon  may  pre-> 
dominate,  for  my  fake,  and  that  you  would  make 
fuch  diftinctions  as  the  nature  of  my  cafe  requires :  it 
is  true  .that  I  dia f  get  in,  and  it  is  true  that  I  did  not. 
get  in  ;  this  /,  that  is  here  now,  did  not  get  in, 
but  was  beaten  away  by  t'other  7;  but  that  other  7 
did  get  in,  and  was  not  beaten  away — there  is  a  me. 
me,,  and  there  is  a  he  me  — 

Amph.    Audacious  Have  !  .  'twere  infamy  to  fpare 
thee. 

Ph<ed.  Do,  my  lord,  pray  fpare  him,  till  he  has 
told  the  reft  of  his  ftory  ;  it  is  but  beating  him  a 
little  the  more,  when  he  has  dor.e. 

So/.  \Earneftly  to  Phaedra.]  It  was  at  that  very  door^ 
there  it  is — here  was  one  7,  and  there  was  t'other. 

Phted.  What,   you   mean   that  you  fquinted,   and. 
look'd  two  ways  at  once. 

Sof.  I  mean  no  fuch  thing — [He  now  turns  from 
her,  and  addreffes.  Alcmena.]  It  is  not  eafy  to  make 
one's  felf  underltood  in  thefe  nice  cafes:  but  I  fay, 
— -hem  !  « I  fay,  that  I  being  become  the  duplicate  of 
'  myfelf,  as  to  the  body,  and  the  umierftanding-,  did 
'  notwithftanding  fiad  that  there  was  a  diveriity  of  the 
'  will,  and  that  both  in  action  and  in  futferance' • 

Amph.    [Fiercely  pulling  him  .rway.]  Be  gone — thy 
folly  tortures  me  to  madnefs. 

Ale.    [Interpo/jng.~\T\-\t  fame  ftrange  phrenfy  has 

pofiefs'd  you  both  ; 
Jt:  was  from  you,  not  him,  I  heard  the  news. 

Amph.  From  me  ! 
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Ah.  From  you— and  when  you  told  me  Pterela.s's , 

death, 
You  gave  this  jewel  which  he  us'd  to  wear. 

Amph.  This  is  amazing  ! 
Have  I  already  given  you  thofe  diamonds, 
The  prefent  I  referv'd  ? 

Ale.  'Tis  an  odd  queftion  : 
You  fee  I  wear  'em  :  look, 

Amph.  Now  anfwer,  Soil  a. 

So/.  Yes,  now  I  can  anfwer  with  a  fafe  confcience, 

as  to  that  point ;  all  the  reft  may  be  art  magic 

but,  as  for  the  diamonds,  here  they  are,  under  fafe 
cuftody. 

Ale.  Then  what  are  thefe  upon  my  arm  ?   [To  Sof. 

So/.  Flints,  or  pebbles,  or  fame  fuch  trumpery  of 
enchanted  Hones.  Yet  now  1  think  on't,  madam> 
did  not  a  certain  friend  of  mine  prefent  'em  to  you  ? 

Ale.  What  friend? 

S.of.  Why  another  Sofia;  one  that  made  himfelf 
Sofia  in  my  defpite,  and  alfo  Unfofiated  me. 

Ampb.  Sirrah,  leave  your  naufeous  nonfenfe  ;  break 
open  the  feal,  and  take  out  the  diamonds. 

Sof.  More  words  than  one  to  a  bargain,  fir,  I 
thank  you  :  that's  no  part  of  prudence  for  me  to 
commit  burglary  upon  the  feals.  Do  you  look  firft 
upon  the  fignet,  and  tell  me  in  your  confcience,  whe 
ther  the  feals  be  not  as  firm  as  when  you  clapt  the 
wax  upon  them. 

Ampb.  The  fignature  is  firm.  [L'ocJtingk 

So/.  Then  take  the  fignature  into  your  own  cuftody, 
and  open  it,  for  I  will  have  nothing  done  at  my  pro 
per  peril.  [Giving  him  the  cajket. 

Amph.  [Breaking  open  the  feal.  ~\  O  Heav'ns  !  here's 
nothing  but  an  empty  fpace,  the  neft  where  they  were 
laid. 

Sof.  Then  if  the  birds  are  flown,  the  fault's  not 
mine.  Here  has  been  fine  conjuring  work  !  or  elfe 
thejewel,  knowing  to  whom  it  Ihou'd  be  given,  took 
occafion  to  fteal  out,  by  a  natural  inftincl,  and  ty'd 
itfelf  to  that  pretty  arm. 

Ampk*  Can  this  be  poflible  ? 
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So/.  Yes,  very  poffible  :  You,  my  lord  Amphitryon, 
may  have  brought  forth  another  You  my  lord  Am 
phitryon  ;  as  well  as  I  Sofia  have  brought  forth  ano 
ther  Me  Sofia  ;  and  our  diamonds  may  have  procre 
ated  thefe  diamonds  ;  and  fo  we  are  all  three  double. 

Ph<ed.  If  this  be  true,  I  hope  my  go1  den  goblet 
has  gigg'd  another  golden  goblet,  and  then  they  may 
carry  double  upon  all  four.  [AfifK. 

Ale.  My  lord,   I  have  ftood  filent  out  of  wonder 
What  you  cou'd  wonder  at. 

Amph.  [Ajide.~\  A  chilling  fvveat,  a  damp  of  jealoufy, 
Hangs  on  my  brows,  and  clams  upon  my  limbs. 
I  fear,  and  yet  I  mull  be  fatisfy'd  : 
And  to  be  fatisfy'd,  I  muil  diflemble. 

Ale.  Why  mufe  you  fo,  and  murmur  to  yonrfelf  ? 
If  yon  repent  your  bounty,  take  it  back. 

Amph.  Not  fo  ;  but,  if  you  pleafe,  relate  whatpaft 
At  our  laft  interview. 

Ale.  That  queilion  wou'd  infer  you  were  not  here, 

Amph.  1  fay  not  fo ; 
I  only  wou'd  refrefh  my  memory, 
And  have  my  reafons  to  defire  the  flory. 

Ale.  The  flory  is  not  long  :  you  know  I  met  you, 
Kifs'd  you,  and  prefs'd  you  clofe  within  my  arms. 

Amph.  I  cou'd  have  fpar'd  that  kindnefs.  [Afide. 
And  what  did  I  ?  [7^  her. 

Ale.  With  equal  love  rcturn'd  my  warm  embrace. 

Amph.   Go  on. 

[AJtde.]  And  flab  me  with  each  fyllable  thou  fpeak'ih 

Ale.   I  have  no  more  to  fay. 

'  Amph.  Why,  went  we  not  to  bed  ? 

'  Ale.   Why  not  ? 

'  Is  it  a  crime  for  hufband  and  for  wife 
'  To  go  to  bed,  my  lord  ?' 

Amph.  Perfidious  woman  ! 

Ale.   Ungrateful  man  ! 

Amph.  She  juflifies  it  too  ! 

Ale.  I  need  not  juilify  :  of  what  am  I  accused  ? 

Amph.  Of  that  prodigality  of  kindnefs 
Giv'n  to  another,  and  ufurp'd  from  me. 
So  blefs  me,  Heav'n,  if  fince  my  firft  departure, 
I  ever  fee  my  foot  upon  this  threfhold. 
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Ale.  Then  I,  it  feems,   am  falfe  ! 

Amph.  As  farely  falfe,  as  what  thou  fay'ft  is  true. 

Ale.  I  have  betray'd  my  honour,  and  my  love  1 
And  am  a  foul  adultrefs  ! 

Amph.  What  thou  art, 
Thou  fland'it  condemn'd  to  be  by  thy  relation. 

Ah.   Go,  thou  unworthy  man  ;  for  ever  go  : 
No  more  my  hufband  !   Go,  thou  bafe  impoilor  5 
Who  tak'ft  a  vile  pretence  to  taint  my  fame  ; 
And,  not  content  to  leave,  would'ft  ruin  me. 
Enjoy  thy  wifh'd  divorce  :  I  will  not  plead 
My  innocence  of  this  pretended  crime  : 
I  need  not :  do  thy  worft,  I  fear  thee  not : 
For  know,  the  more  thou  wou'dft  expofe  my  virtue, 
Like  pureft  linen  laid  in  open  air, 
'Twill  bleach  the  more,  and  whiten  to  the  view, 

Amph.  'Tis  well  thou  art  prepar'd  for  thy  divorce  : 
For,  know  thou  too,   that  after  this  affront, 
This  foul  indignity  done  to  my  honour, 
Divorcement  is  but  petty  reparation. 
But  fmce  thou  haft,  with  impudence,  afHrm'd 
My  falfe  return,  and  brib'd  my  flaves  to  vouch  it, 
The  truth  mail,  in  the  face  of  Thebes,  be  clear'dj 
Thy  uncle,  the  companion  of  my  voyage, 
And  all  the  crew  of  feamen  mall  be  brought, 
Who  were  embark'd,  and  came  with  me  to  land, 
Nor  parted,  till  I  reach'd  this  curfed  door  : 
So  ihall  this  vifion  of  my  late  return 
Stand  a  detected  lye  ;  and  woe  to  thofe 
Who  thus  betray'd  my  honour. 

Sof.   Sir,  mall  I  wait  on  you  ? 

Amph.  No,  I  will  go  alone  :  expedl  me  here  : 

[Exit  Amphitryon. 

Phad.  Pleafe  you that  I [To  Alcmena. 

Ale.  O  !  nothing  now  can  pleafe  me  : 
Darknefs,  and  folitude,  and  fighs,   and  tears, 
And  all  th'  infeparable  train  of  grief, 
Attend  my  fteps  for  ever [Exit  Alcmena. 

Sof.  What  if  I  fhou'd  lye  now,  and  fay  we  have 
been  here  before  ?  I  never  faw  any  good  that  came  of 
telling  truth,  [AJide. 
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He  makes  no  more  advances  to  me :  I  be 
gin  a  little  to  fufpecl,  that  my  gold  goblet  will  prove 
but  copper.  \_Afide. 

So/.  Yes, 'tis  refolv'd — I  will  lye  abominably,  againiV 
the  light  of  my  own  confcience.  For  fuppofe  the 
other  Sofia  has  been  here :  perhaps  that  flrong  dog- 
has  not  only  beaten  me,  but  alfa  has  mifus'd  my 
t\vife!  Now,  by  afking  certain  qu  eft  ions  of  her,  with 
a  fide-wind^  I  may  come  to  underftand  how  fquares 
go,  and  whether  my  nuptial  bed  be  violated.  \_AJide. 

Pheed.  Mod  certainly  he  has  learn'd  impudence  of 
his  mafter,  and  will  deny  his  being  here  ;  but  that 
fhall  not  ferve  his  turn,  to  cheat  me  of  my  prefent — 

\;Afide. 
Why,  Sofia  !  What  in  a  brown  ftudy  ? 

Sof.  A  little  cogitabundy  or  fo,  concerning  this  dif- 
raal  revolution  in  our  family. 

Pt><zd.  But  that  fhou'd  not  make  you  neglect  your 
duty  to  me  your  miftrefs. 

Sof.  Pretty  foul,  I  wou'd  thou  wert ;  upon  condi 
tion  that  old  Bromia  were  fix  foot  under  ground. 

Ph<zd.  What !  is  all  your  hot  courtfhip  to  me 
dwindled  into  a  poor  unprofitable  wifh  ?  You  may 
remember,  I  did  not  bid  you  abfolutely  defpair. 

Sof.  No,  for  all  things  yet  may  be  accommodated 
in  an  amicable  manner,  betwixt  my  mafter  and  my 
lady. 

Phaid.  I  mean,  to  the  bufmefs   betwixt  you  and 

Sof.  Why,  I  hope  we  two  never  quarrell'd. 

Pb&d.  Muft  I  remember  yoa  of  a  certain  promife 
that  you  made  me  at  our  laft  parting  ? 

Sof.  O,  when  I  went  to  the  army  ;  that  I  fhou'd 
Hill  be  praifing  thy  beauty  to  judge  Gripus,  and  keep 
up  his  affeclions  to  thee. 

Phsed.  No,  I  mean  the  bufinefs  betwixt  you  and 
me  this  morning — that  you  promis'd  me— — — 

Sof.-  That  I  promis'd  thee — I  find  it  now:  that 
ftrong  dog,  my  brother  Sofia,  has  been  here-  before 
me,  and  made  love  to  her.  [Jljide. 

Phsed.  You  are  confidering,  whether -or  no  you- 
Ibpuld  keep  your  promife-——- 
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So/.  No,  fweet  creature,  the  promife  (hall  not  be 
broken  :  but  what  I  have  undertaken,  I  will  perform 
like  a  man  of  honour. 

PJycd.  Then  you  remember  the  preliminaries  of 

the  prefent. 

Scf.  Yes,  yes,  in  grofs  I  do  remember  fomething  ; 
but  this  difturbance  of  the  family  has  fomewhat  ftu- 
pify'd  my  memory  :  fome  pretty  quelque  cbofe,  I  war 
rant  thee  ;  fome  acceptable  toy  of  fmall  value. 

Phted.  You  may  call  a  gold  goblet  a  toy  :  but  I 
put  a  greater  value  upon  your  prefents. 

So/.  A  gold  goblet,  fay'ft  thou  !   Yes,  now,  I  think 
on't,  it  was  a  kind  of  a  gold  goblet,  as  a  gratuity — 
Pbad.  No,  no ;   I  had   rather  make  fure  of  one 
bribe  before-hand,  than  be  promis'd  ten  gratuities. 

So/.  Yes,  now  I  remember,  it  was,  in  fome  feiife,; 
a  gold  goblet,  by  way  of  earneft  j  and  it  contain'd— - 
Phxd.  One  large 
So/.  How,  one  large 
Phad.   Gallon. 

So/.  No,  that  was  fomewhat  too  large,  in  con- 
fcience:  it  was  not  a  whole  gallon  ;  but  it  may  con 
tain,  reafonably  fpeaking,  one  large thimble-full. 

But  gallons  and  thimble-fulls  are  fo  like,  that,  in, 
fpeaking,  I  might  eafily  miftake  them.. 
'  Ph<zd.  Is  it  come  to  this  ?•  Out,  traitor  ! 
'  So/.  1  had  been  a  traitor,  indeed,  to  have  betray'd. 
'thee  to   the    fwallowing  of  a  gallon;   butathim- 
'  ble-full  of  cordial-water  is  eafily  iipt  off:  and  then, 
'-this  fame  goblet  is  fo  very  light  too,  that  it  will  be 
'  no  burden  to  carry  it  about  with  thee  in  thy  pocket.' 
Pbced.   O  apoilate  to  thy  love  !    O  perjur'd  villain  ! 
[Enter  Bromia.J  What  are  you  here,  Bromia  !   I  was. 
telling  him  his  own  :    I  v/.as  giving  him   a  rattle  for 
his  treacheries  to  you,  his  love:   you  fee  I  can  be  a. 
friend,    upon  occafion. 

Brom.  Ay  chicken,  I  never  doubted. of  thy  kind- . 
nefs  :  but  for  this  fugitive — this  rebel — this  mif-, 

creant 

Snf.  A  kind  welcome,  to  an  abfent  lover,  as  I  have, 
been. 

Brom., 
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Brom.  Ay,  and  a  kind  greeting  you  gave  me,  at 
your  return ;  when  you  us'd  me  ib  bai  baroaily  this 
morning. 

Sof.  Ay,  the  t'other  Sofia  has  been  with  her  too  ; 
and  has  us'd  her  barbaroufly :  barbaroufly,  that  is  to 
fay  uncivilly  ;  and  uncivilly,  I  am  afraid  that  means 
too  civilly.  \Afide. 

Phxd.  You  had  beft  deny  you  were  here  this 
morning  !  And  by  the  fame  token 

Sof.    Nay,    no   more    tokens,   for  Heav'n's    fake, 
dear  Phaedra.      Now  mutt   I  again   ponder  wii 
felf  a  little,  whether  it  be  belter  for  me  to  hav. 
here,  or  not  to  have  been  here  this  morning.    f . 
Enter    a    Ser-\ 

Serf.  Phaedra,  my  lord's  without  ;  and  will  rot 
entrr  till  he  has  riril  ipoken  with  J 

P&*nt,  [7*o  him  t»  private.]  O,  thnt  J  cou'd  itay, 
to  help  to  worry  thee  for  this  abufe  ;  but  the  beilon't 
is,  I  leave  thee  in  good  hands— — Farewel  thimble— 
To  him,  Bromia.  [ Exit  Phaedra. 

Brom.  No,  to  be  fure  you  did  net  beat  me,  and 
put  me  into  a  fwoon,  and  deprive  me  of  the  natural 
ufe  of  my  tongue,  for  a  long  half  hour :  you  did  not 
beat  me  down  with  your  little  wand  :  but  I  mail 
teach  you  to  ufe  your  rod  another  time 1  mall 

So/.  Put  her  into  a  fwoon  with  my  little  wand,  and 
fo  forth  :  that's  more  than  ever  I  could  do.  Thefe 
are  terrible  circumflances,  that  feme  Sofia  or  other* 
has  been  here.  [Afide>~\  Well,  but  Bromia — if  I  did1 
beat  thee  down  with  my  little  wand,  I  warrant,  I 
was  monftrous  kind  to  thee  '  afterwards.' 

Brom,  Yes,  monftrous  kind  indeed  !  You  never 
faid  a  truer  word ;  for  when  I  came  to  kifs  you,  you 
pull'd  away  your  mouth,  and  turn'd  your  cheek  to 
me. 

Sof.  Good. 

Brom.  How,  good !  Here's  fine  impudence  :  what, 
do  you  infult  upon  me  too  ? 

Sof.  No,  I  do  not  infult  upon  you — but  for  a  cer 
tain  reafon,  that  I  beft  know,  I  am  glad  that  matter 
ended  fo  fairly  and  peaceably  betwixt  us. 

JBrem. 
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Brom.  Yes,  'twas  very  fair  and  peaceably  ;  to  ftrike 
a  woman  down,  and  beat  her  moil  outrageoufly. 

So/.  Is  it  poflible  that  I  drubb'd  thee  ? 

Brom.  \  find  your  drift You  wou'd  fain  be  pro 
voking  me  to  a  new  trial  now  :  but  i'faith,  you  fhall 
bring  me  to  no  more  handy-blows — I  mail  make  bold 
to  truit  to  my  tongue  hereafter.  You  never  durll 
have  offer'd  to  hold  up  a  finger  againlt  me,  till  you 
went  a  trooping. 

So/.  Then  I  am  conqueror;  and  I  laud  my  own 
courage.  This  renown  I  have  atchiev'd  by  foldicrmip 
and  ftratagem.  Know  your  duty,  fpoufe,  hencefor 
ward,  to  your  fupreme  commander.  [Strutting. 
Enter  Jupiter  and  Phaedra. 

PJyrd.  Indeed  I  wonder'd  at  your  quick  return. 

Jup.  Ev'n  fo,  Almighty  Love  wou'd  have  it, 
Phaedra  ; 

*  And  the  ftern  Goddefs  of  fweet-bitter  cares, 

*  Who  bows  our  necks  beneath  her  brazen  yoke,' 
I  wou'd  have  mann'd  my  heart,  and  held  it  out : 
.But,  when  I  thought  of  what  I  had  pofleft  ; 
Thofe  joys,  that  never  end  but  to  begin, 

My  duty  foon  was  overborne :    I  fcorn'd 
The  bufy  malice  of  cenforious  tongues, 
And,  carelefs  to  conceal  my  ftolen  journey, 
Determin'd  one  day  more  to  fpend  in  Thebes. 

Ph<zd.   And  yet  a  fecond  time  you  left  Alcmena, 
With  looks  unkind,  that  threaten'd  longer  abfence. 
'Twas  but  ev'n  now 

Jup.  Wou'd  it  had  never  been  ! 
J  die  to  make  my  peace. 

Pbad.  'Tis  difficult. 

Jup.  But  nothing  is  impoffible  to  love  : 
To  love  like  mine  :  for  I  have  prov'd  its  force. 
If  I  fubmit,  there's  hope. 

Pha-d.  It  is  poffible  I  may  folieit  for  you. 

Jup.  But  wilt  thou  promife  me  to  do  thy  beft  ? 

Pb-jd.  Nay,  I  promife  nothing — unlefs  you  begin 
To  promife  firft.  [Curt'Jying. 

Jup.  I  wo'not  be  ungrateful. 

Pbad,  Well,  I'll  try  to  bring  her  to  you. 
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Jup.  That's  all  I  afk  : 
And  I  will  fo  reward  thee,  gentle  Phaedra 

P^W.What  with  the  fweet  found  of  gentle  Phaedra, 
and  my  kind  advocate, 

Jup.  No,  there's  a  found  will  pleafe  thee  better. 

[Throwing  her  apui'Je, 

Phted.  Ay,  there?s  fomething  of  melody  in  thi; 

found. 

I  could  dance  all  day  to  the  mulic  of  chink,  chink. 

[Exit  Phsed, 

Jap..  Go,  Sofia, 

To  Polidas,  to  Tranio,  and  to  Gripus, 
Companions  of  our  war  :  invite  'em  all 
To  join  their  pray'rs  to  fmooth  Alcmena's  brow  ; 
And,  with  a  folemn  feaft,   to  crown  the  day. 

Sof.  [Faking  Jupiter  about  the  knees. ~\  Let  me  em 
brace  you,  fir. — [Jupiter  pujhes  him  away.]  Nay,  you 
muft  give  me  leave  to  exprefs  my  gratitude.  I  have 
not  eaten,  to  fay  eating,  nor  drunk,  to  fay  drinking, 
never  iince  our  villainous  encamping  fo  Inear  the 
enemy. 

Jup.  You,  Bromia,  fee  that  all  things  be  prepar'd 
With  that  magnificence,  as  if  Jupiter 
Were  gue'fl  or  mailer  here. 

Sof.  Or-,  rather,  as  much  as  if  twenty  jupiters 
were  to  be  guefts,  or  matters  here. 

Brom.  That  you  may  eat  for  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Sof.  Or,  rather  again,  for  to-day,  and  yefterday ; 
and  as  many  months  backward,  as  I  am  indebted  to 
my  own  ftomach.  • 

Jup.  Away,  both  of  you. 

[Exeunt  Sofia  and  'Bromia./everalfy, 
Now  I  have  packM  him  hence,  thou  other  Sofia, 
(Who,  tho'  thou  art  not  prefent,  hear'il  my  voice) 
Be  ready  to  attend  rne  at  my  call, 
And  to  fupply  his  place. 

Enter  Mercury  to  Jupiter;  Alcmena  and Phredra  alfo 
tnter,  hut  Alcmena  feeing  Jupiter,  turns  back,  and 
retires  frowning. 

Jup.  See,  me  appears !  [Seeing  Alcmena 

O  Hay. 

Merc.  She's  gone,  and  feem'd  to  frown  at  parting. 
3  »• 
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Jup.  Follow,  and  thou  (halt  fee  her  foon  appeas'd ; 
For  I,  who  made  her,  know  her  inward  Hate  : 
No  woman,  once  well-pleas'd,  can  throughly  hate, 
I  gave  'em  Beauty,  to  fubdue  the  Strong ; 
(A  mighty  empire,  but  it  lads  not  long.) 
I  gave  'em  Pride,  to  make  Mankind  their  flave  ; 
But,  in  exchange,  to  Men  I  Flattery  gave. 
Th*  offending  Lover,  when  he  loweft  lies, 
.Submits  to  conquer,  and  but  kneels,   to  rife. 

\Exexnt. 

ACT     IV. 

]upiter  following  Alcmena ;  Mercury,  and  Phaedra. 

Jup.   f~\  Stay,  my  dear  Alcmena,  hear  me  fpeak. 
\^J      Ale.  No,  I  vvou'd  fly  thee  to  the  ridge 

of  earth ; 
And  leap  the  precipice  to  'fcape  thy  fight. 

Jup.  For  pity 

Ale.  Leave  me,  thou  ungrateful  man  ! 
I  hate  myfelf,  for  having  lov'd  thee  once. 

Jup.  Hate  not  the  beft  and  faireft  of  your  kind  : 
Nor  can  you  hate  your  lover,  tho'  you  wou'd. 
Your  tears,  that  fall  fo  gently,  are  but  grief: 
There  may  be  anger  ;  but  there  muft  be  love. 
The  dove  that  murmurs  at  her  mate's  neglect, 
Uut  counterfeits  a  coynefs  to  be  courted. 

'  Ale.  Courtfhip  from  thee,  and  after  fuch  affronts  ! 

*  Jup.  Is  this  that  everlafting  love  you  vow'd,  laft 

night ,? 

*  Ah.  Think  what  thou  wert,  and  who  eou'd  fwear 

too  much  ? 

'*  Think  what  thou  art,  and  that  abfolves  the  oath. 
€  Jup.  Can  you  forfake  me  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 
JTwas  but  a  jeft,  perhaps  too  far  purfu'd  ; 
'Twas  but,  at  moft,  a  trial  of  your  faith, 
How  you  could  bear  unkindnefs : 
'Twas  but  to  get  a  reconciling  kifs, 
A  wanton  ftratagem  of  love. 

*  Ale.  See  how  he  doubles,  like  a  hunted  hare ! 
'  A  jeft,  and  then  a  trial,  and  a  bait ; 

4  7»P>* 
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'  J*p*  Think  me  jealous,  then. 

AU.  O  that  I  could,  for  that's  a  noble  crime  j 
And  which  a  lover  can,  with  eafe,  forgive : 
'Tis  the  high  pulfe  of  paffion,  in  a  fever; 
A  fickly  draught  but  mews  a  burning  third  : 
Thine  was  a  furfeit,  not  a  jealoufy  : 
And  in  that  loathing  of  thy  fatiate  love, 
Thou  faw'it  the  odious  object  with  difdain. 

Jup.  O  think  not  that :  for  you  are  ever  new— — • 

*  Your  fruits  of  love,  like  thofe  of  endlefs  fpring 
'  In  happy  climes,  where  fome  are  in  the  bud, 

'  Some  green,  and  ripening  fome,  while  others  fall. 
'  Ale.  Ay,  now  you  tell  me  this.  Your  puny  paflion, 
f  Like  the  deprav'd  defires  of  fretful  iicknefs, 
'  Raves  in  mort  fits  of  craving  and  difguft  : 
'  This  morn  at  break  of  day  you  wou'd  be  gone  ; 
'Then  chang'd  your  purpofe  and  came  back;    then 
raged 

*  Becaufe  th'  effecT:  of  chance  was  not  forefeen  ; 
'  Then  left  rue  in  difguft,  with  infult  too ; 

'  And  now,  return'd  again,  you  talk  of  love. 

*  But  never  hope  to  be  receiv'd  again  : 

'  You  would  again  deny  you  were  receiv'd, 
'  And  brand  my  fpotlefs  fame.' 

Jup.  I  will  not  dare  to  juftify  my  crime  : 
No,  I  confefs  I  have  deferv'd  your  hate. 
Too  charming  fair,  I  kneel  for  your  forgivenefs  : 
I  beg  by  thofe  fair  eyes,  [Kneeling. 

Which  gave  me  wounds  that  time  can  never  cure  ; 
Receive  my  for  rows,  and  reitore  my  joys. 

Ale.  Unkind  and  cruel !   I  can  fpeak  no  more. 

Jup.   O  give  it  vent,  Alcmena,  give  it  vent ; 
I  merit  your  reproach,  I  wou'd  be  curs'd  : 
Let  your  tongue  curfe  me,  while  your  heart  forgives. 

*  Ale.  Can  I  forget  fuch  ufage  ? 
'  Jup.  Can  you  hate  me  ? 

'  Ale.   I'll  do  my  beft :  for  fure  I  ought  to  hate  you. 

*  y«/.That  word  was  only  hatch'd  upon  your  tongue 

*  It  came  not  from  your  heart.     But  try  again  ; 
'And  if,  once  more,  you  can  but  fay,  I  hate  you, 
'  My  fvvord  ihall  do  you  juilice. 

Ale. 
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*  Ale.  Then,  I  hate  you  -- 

<  Jup.  Then  you  pronounce  the  fentence  of  my  death? 

'  Ale.  I  hate  you  much  ;  —  but  yet  I  love  you  more* 

'  Jup.  To  prove  that  love,  then  fay,  that  you  fpr- 

'  For  there  remains  but  this  alternative  ;       [give  me  : 

*  Refolve  to  pardon,    or  to  punifh  me. 

'  Ale.  Alas,  what  I  refolve,  appears  too  plain  ; 
'  In  faying  that  I  cannot  hate,  I  pardon. 

'  Jup.  But  what's  a  pardon  worth,  without  a  feal  ? 

*  Permit  me,  in  this  tranfport  of  my  joy  --- 

«    [Kiffes  her  band* 
Ale.  Forbear  ;  I  am  offended  with  myfelf, 

[Putting  him  gently  away  with  her  hand. 
That  I  have  fhewn  this  weaknefs  --  Let  me  go. 

[Going  and  looking  back  on  him* 
But  come  not  you  ; 

Left  I  mould  fpoil  you  with  excefs  of  fondnefs, 
And  let  you  love  again  --  [Exit  Alcmena. 

Jup.  Forbidding  me  to  follow,  fhe  invites  me. 


This  is  the  mould  of  which  I  made  the  fex  : 

I  gave  'em  but  one  tongue,    to  fay  us  nay  ; 

And  two  kind  eyes,  to  grant.     Be  Cure  that  none 

[To  Merc. 
Approach,  to  interrupt  us. 

[Exit  Jupiter  after  Alcmena. 
Mercury  and  Ph?edra  remain. 

Merc.  Your  lady  has  made  the  challenge  of  recon 
ciliation  to  my  lord  :  here's  a  fair  example  for  us  two, 
Phaedra. 

Ph<zd.  No  example  at  all,  Sofia  :  for  my  lady  had 
the  diamonds  before-hand,  and  I  have  none  of  the 
gold  goblet. 

Merc.  The  goblet  mall  be  forth-coming,  if  they 
wilt  give  me  weight  for  weight. 

Pbted.  Yes,  and  meafure  for  meafure  too,  Sofia  : 
that  is,  for  a  thimble-full  of  gold,  a  thimble-full  of 
love. 

Merc.  What  think  you  now,  Phaedra?  Here's  a 
weighty  argument  of  love  for  you  ! 

[Pulling  out  the  goblet  in  a  cafe  from  under  his  cloak. 
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Phted.  Now  Jupiter  of  his  mercy,  let  me  kifs  thee, 
O  thou  dear  metal  !  [Taking  it  in  both  hands. 

Mere.  And  Venus,  of  her  mercy,  let  me  kifs  thee, 
dear,  dear  Phaedra. 

Ph&d.  Not  fo  faft,  Sofia !  there's  an  unlucky 
proverb  in  your  way — Many  things  happen  betwixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  you  know. 

Merc.  Why,  thou  wilt  not  cheat  me  of  my  goblet  ? 

Ph<ed.  Yes  ;  *  as  fure  as  you  would  cheat  me  of  my 
'  maidenhead  :'  I  am  yet  but  juft  even  with  you,  for 
the  laft  trick  you  play'd  me.  And,  befides,  this  is 
but  a  bare  retaining  fee  ;  you  muft  give  me  another 
before  the  caufe  is  open'd. 

Merc.  Shall  I  not  come  to  your  bed-fide  to-night  ? 

Ph<zd.  No,  nor  to-morrow  night  neither :  but  this 
mall  be  my  fvveetheart  in  your  place  :  'tis  a  better 
bedfellow,  and  will  keep  me  warmer  in  cold  weather. 

[Exit  Phaedra. 
Mercury  alone. 

Merc.  Now,  what's  the  God  of  Wit  in  a  woman's 
hand  ?  This  very  goblet  I  ftole  from  Gripus ;  and  he 
got  it  out  of  bribes  too.  But  this  is  the  common  fate 
of  ill-gotten  goods,  that,  as  they  came  in  by  cove- 
toufnefs,  they  go  out  by  whoring. [Enter  Am 
phitryon.] '  O  here's  Amphitryon  again,  but  I'll 

*  manage  him  above  in  the  balcony.'         [Exit  Merc. 

Amph.  Not  one  of  thofe  I  look'd  for,  to  be  found  ! 
Has  fome  enchantment  hid  'em  from  my  fight  ? 
Perhaps,  as  Sofia  fays,  'tis  witchcraft  all : 
Seals  may  be  open'd,  diamonds  may  be  ftoln  ; 
But  how  I  came  in  perfon,  yefterday, 
And  gave  that  prefent  to  Alcmena's  hands, 
That  which  I  never  gave,  nor  ever  came, 
O  there's  the  rock,  on  which  my  reafon  fplits. 
Wou'd  that  were  all !  I  fear  my  honour,  too  ! 
I'll  try  her  once  again  :  me  may  be  mad  : — — 
A  wretched  remedy  !  but  all  I  have, 
To  keep  me  from  defpair. 
How  now  !  what  means  the  locking  up  of  my 
Doors  at  this  time  of  day  ?  [Knocks. 

Merc.  [Alove.~\  Softly,  friend,  foftly  !  You  knock 

as 
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*s  loud,  and  as  faucily,  as  a  lord's  footman,  that  was 
fent  before  him,  to  warn  the  family  of  his  lordftiip's 
vifit.  Sure,  you  think  the  doors  have  no  feeling  ! 
What  the  devil  are  you  that  rap  with  fuch  authority  ? 

Amph.  Lookout,  and  fee:  'tis  I. 

Merc.  You  ?  what  you  ? 

Ampb.  No  more,  I  fay,  but  open. 

Merc.  I'll  know  to  whom  firft. 

Ampb.  I  am  one  that  can  command  the  doors  open. 

Merc.  Then  you  had  beft  command  them,  and  try 
whether  they  will  obey  you. 

Ampb.  Doft  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Merc.  Pr'ythee,  how  mould  I  know  thee  I  doft 
thou  take  me  for  a  conjurer  ? 

Ampb-.  What's  this,  midfummer-moon  ?  Is  all  the 
world  gone  a  madding .?  Why  Sofia  ! 

Merc.  That's  my  name  indeed :  didft  thou  think  I 
had  forgot  it  ? 

Ampb.  Doft  thou  fee  me  ? 

Merc.  Why,  doft  thou  pretend  to  go  invifible  ?  If 
thou  hail  any  bufmefs  here,  difpatch  it  quickly  ;  I 
have  no  leifure  to  throw  away  upon  .fuch  prattling 
companions. 

Ampb.  Thy  companion,  (lave  ?  How  dar'ft  thou 
ufe  this  infolent  language  to  thy  mafter  ? 

Merc.  How  1  Thou  my  mafter  ?  By  what  title  ?  I 
never  had  any  other  mafter,  but  Amphitryon. 

Ampb.  Well  :  and  for  whom  doft  thou  take  me  ? 

Merc.  For  fome  rogue  or  other ;  but  what  rogue  I 
know  not. 

Amph.  Doft  thou  not  know  me  for  Amphitryon, 
Have! 

Merc.  How  fhou'd  I  know  thee,  when  I  fee  thou 
doft  not  know  thyfelf  ?  Thou  Amphitryon  ?  In  what 
tavern  haft  thou  been  ?  and  how  many  bottles  did  thy 
bufmefs,  to  metamorphofe  thee  into  my  lord  ? 

Ampb.  I  will  fo  drub  thee  for  this  infolence  ! 

Merc.  How  now,  impudence  !  are  you  threatening 
your  betters  ?  I  ihou'd  bring  you  to  condign  puniih- 
ment,  but  that  I  have  a  great  refpedl  for  the  good 
wine,  tho'  I  find  it  in  a  fool's  noddle. 

C  2  .Ampb. 
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Amph.  What,  none  to  let  me  in  ?  Why  Phaedra  ! 
Bromia ! 

Merc.  Peace,  fellow  ;  if  my  wife  hears  thee,  we 
are  both  undone.  At  a  word,  Phaedra  and  Bromia 
are  very  bufy  ;  and  my  lady  and  my  lord  mull  not 
be  difturbed. 

Amph.  Amazement  feizes  me! 

Merc.  At  what  art  thou  amaz'd  ?  My  Lord  Am 
phitryon  and  my  Lady  Alcmena  had  a  falling  out,  and 
are  retir'd,  without  fcconds,  to  decide  the  quarrel. 
If  thou  wert  not  a  meddlefome  fool,  thou  wouldft  not 
be  thrufling  thy  nofe  into  other  peoples  matters.  Get 
thee  about  thy  bufinefs,  if  thou  haft  any  ;  for  I'll 
hear  no  more  of  thee.  [Exit  Mercury/row  above. 

Ampb.  Brav'd  by  my  flave,  difhonour'd  by  my  wife  ! 
To  what  a  defp'rate  plunge  am  I  reduc'd, 
If  this  be  true  the  villain  fays  ?  But  why 
That  feeble  If?  It  muft  be  true  ;  Ihe  owns  it. 
Now,  whether  to  conceal,  or  blaze  th'  affront  ? 
One  way,  I  fpread  my  infamy  abroad  ; 
And,  'tother,  hide  a  burning  coal  within, 
That  preys  upon  my  vitals :  I  can  fix 
On  nothing,  but  on  vengeance. 

Enter  to  him  Sofia,  Polidas,  Gripus,  and  Tranio. 

Grip.  Yonder  he  is  ;  walking  haftily  to  and  fro, 
before  his  door;  like  a  citizen,  clapping  his  fides  be 
fore  his  fhop,  in  a  frofty  morning  :  'tis  to  catch  a 
ilomach,  I  believe. 

Sof.  I  begin  to  be  afraid,  that  he  has  more  ftomach 
to  my  fides  and  moulders,  than  to  his  own  victuals. 
How  he  makes  his  head !  and  {lamps  !  and  what 
itrides  he  fetches!  He's  in  one  of  his  damn'd  moods 
again  :  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  him. 

Ampb.  Oh,  my  mannerly,  fair  fpoken,  obedient 
Have,  are  you  there  !  I  can  reach  you  now,  without 
climbing  :  Now  we  (hall  try  who's  drunk,  and  who's 
fober. 

Sof.  Why  this  is  as  it  mould  be  :  I  was  fomewhat 
jfufpicious  that  you  were  in  a  peftilenc  humour.  Yes, 
We  will  have  a  cralh  at  the  bottle,  when  your  lordfhip 
pleafes :  I  have  fummon'd  'em,  you  fee:  and  they 
are  notable  topers,  efpecially  Judge  Gripus. 

G/v>. 
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Crip.  Yes,  faith ;  I  never  refufe  my  glafs,  in  a 
good  quarrel. 

Ampb.  [?o  Sof.]  Why,  thou  infolent  villain  ;  I'll 
teach  a  Have  how  to  ufe  his  mailer  thus. 

Sof.  Here's  a  fine  bufmefs  towards !  I  am  fure  I 
ran  as  fa  ft  as  ever  my  legs  could  carry  me,  to  call  'em  : 
way,  you  may  truft  my  diligence,  in  all  affairs  be 
longing  to  the  belly. 

Grip.  He  has  been  very  faithful  to  his  commiffion, 
Til  bear  him  v/itnefs. 

Amply.  How  can  you  be  witnefs  where  you  were 
not  prefent  ?  the  balcony  !  firrah,  the  balcony  ! 

Sof.  Why,  to  my  bell  remembrance,  you  never  in 
vited  the  bale: 

Am{>b.   What   nor;:  thou  plead  for  an  ex- 

•  bnfe  replies  ! 

.   YuuiJij.  of  his  fenfes,  firftj  and 

blame  him  afterwards,  for  talking  nonfcnfe : 
'tis  better -for  me  to  talk  nonfenfe,  than  for  fome  to 
do  nonfenfe  :  I  will  fay  that,  whatever  comes  on't. 
Pray,  fir,  let  all  things  be  done  decently :  what,  I 
hope,  when  a  man  is  to  be  hang'd,  he  is  not  trufs'd 
up  on  the  gallows  like  a  dumb  dog,  without  telling 
him  wherefore. 

Amph.  By  your  pardon,  gentlemen  ;  I  have  no 
longer  patience  to  forbear  him. 

So/.  Juftice,  juftice  !  my  Lord  Gripus ;  as  you  are 
a  true  magiilrate,  protect  me.  Here's  a  procefs  of 
beating  going  forward,  without  fentence  given. 

Grip.  My.  Lord  Amphitryon,  this  muft  not  be: 
let  me  firft  underftand  the  demerits  of  the  criminal. 

Sof.  Hold  you  to  that  point,  I  befeech  your  ho~ 
nour  ;  as  you  commiferate  the  cafe  of  a  poor,  inno 
cent  malefaclor. 

Amph.  To  fhut  the  door  againft  me,  in  my  very 
face  !  to  deny  me  entrance  !  to  brave  me  from  the 
balcony  1  to  laugh  at  me,  to  threaten  me  !  what 
proofs  of  innocence  call  you  thefe  ?  But  if  I  punifh 
not  this  infolence — [Is  going  to  leat  him,  and  is  bctd 
Jy  Polidas  and  Tranio.j  I  beg  you  let  me  go 

Sof.  I  charge  you  in  the  King's  name,  hold  him 
fall ;  for  you  fee  he's  bloodily  difposM. 

C  3  Grip. 
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Grip.  Now,  what  haft  thou  to  fay  for  thyfelf^ 
Sofia  ? 

So/.  I  fay,  in  the  firft  place, —  be  fare  you  hold 
him,  gentlemen;  for  I  fh  ill  never  plead  worth  one 
farthing,  while  I  am  bodily  afraid. 

Pol.  Speak  boldly  ;  I  warrant  thee. 

Sof.  Then  if  I  may  fpeak  boldly,  under  my  lord's 
favour, — I  do  not  fay  he  lies  neither :  no,  I  am  too 
well  bred  for  that ;  but  his  lordfhip  fibbs  moft  abo 
minably. 

Amph.  Do  you  hear  his  impudence  ?  yet  will  you 
let  me  go? 

Sof.  No  impudence  at  all,  my  lord  :  for  how  cou'd 
I,  naturally  fpeaking,  be  in  the  balcony  and  af 
fronting  you  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  I  was  in  every 
itreet  of  Thebes,  inviting  thefe  gentlemen  to  dinner? 

Grip.  Hold  a  little  :  how  long  fmce  was  it  that  he 
fpfcke  to  you,  from  the  faid  balcony  ? 

Amph.  Juft  now;  not  a  minute  before  he  brought 
you  hither. 

Sof.  Now  fpeak,  my  witnefles. 

Grip.  I  can  anfwer  for  him,  for  this  laft  half  hour. 

Pol.  And  I. 

Tran.   And  I. 

Sof.  Now  judge  equitably,  gentlemen;  whether  I 
was  not  a  civil  well-bred  perfon,  to  tell  my  lord  he 
fcbbs  only  ? 

Amph.  Who  gave  that  order,  to  invite  *em  ? 

Scf.  He  that  beft  might ;  yourfelf.  By  the  fame 
token,  you  bid  old  Bromia  provide  and  'twere  for  a 
Jupiter ;  and  I  put  in  for  a  brace,  or  a  leafh ;  no,  now 
1  think  on't,  it  was  for  ten  couple  of  Jupiters,  ta 
make  fure  of  plenty. 

Amph.  When  did  I  give  thee  this  pretended  com. 
nnffion  ? 

Scf.  Why,  you  gave  me  this  pretended  com  million 
juft  after  you  had  given  Phsedra  a  purfe  of  gold  to 
fering  you  and  my  lady  together,  that  you  might  try 
to  make  up  matters  with  her  after  your  quarrel. 

Amph.  Where,  in  what  place,  did  I  give  this  order? 

Sof.  Here,  in  this  place,  in  the  prefence  of  this 

very 
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very  door,  and  of  that  balcony  :  and  if  they  cou'd 
fpeak,  they  wou'd  both  juftify  it. 

Ampk.  O  Heaven  !  thefe  accidents  are  fo  furpri- 
fmg,  the  more  I  think  of  'em,  the  more  I  am  loll  in 
my  imagination. 

Grip.  Nay,  he  has  told  us  fome  paffages,  as  he 
came  along,  that  feem  to  furpafs  the  power  of  nature. 
So/.  What  think  you  now,  my  lord,  of  a  certain 
twin  brother  of  mine,  call'd  Sofia  ?  'tis  a  fly  youth  : 
pray  Heaven  you  have  not  juft  fuch  another  relation, 
within  doors,  call'd  Amphitryon.  It  may  be  it  was 
he  that  put  upon  me,  in  your  likenefs  :  and  perhaps 
he  may  have  put  fomething  upon  your  lordfliip  too, 
that  may  weigh  heavy  upon  the  forehead. 

Ampb.   [To   thofe  <u>bo  hold  bim.~\   Let  me  go 

Sofia  may  be  innocent,  and   I   will   not  hurt   him  : 
Open  the  door,  I'll  refolve  my  doubts  immedi 
ately. 

So/.  The  door  is  peremptory,  that  it  will  not  be 
open'd  without  keys  :  and  my  brother,  on  the  infide, 
is  in  pofleflion  ;  and  will  not  part  with  'em. 

Ampb.  Then  'tis  manifeft  that  I  am  affronted  ; 
break  open  the  door  there. 

Grip.  Stir  not  a  man  of  you  to  his  aififlance. 
Ampb.  Doft  thou  take  part  with  my  adultrefs  too, 
becaufe  me  is  thy  niece  ? 

Grip.  I  take  part  with  nothing  but  the  law ;  and, 
to  break  the  doors  open,   is  to  break  the  law. 
Ampb.  Do  thou  command  'em  then. 
Grip.  I  command  nothing   without  my  warrant ; 
and  my  clerk  is  not  here  to  take  his  fees  for  draw 
ing  it. 

Ampb.  [Ajtde.]  The  devil  take  all  juftice-brokers : 
— I  curfe  him  too  when  I  have  been  hunting  him  all 

over  the  town,  to   be  my  witnefs ! But  I'll  bring 

foldiers  to  force  open  the  doors  by  my  own  commiffion. 

[Exit  Amphitryon. 

So/.  Pox  o'  thefe  forms  of  law,  to  defeat  a  man  of 
a  dinner,  when  he's  iharp  fet !  'tis  againft  the  privi 
lege  of  a  freeborn  ilomach ;  and  is  no  lefs  than  fub- 
verfion  of  fundamentals. 

[Jupiter  above  in  the  balcony. 
C  4  jup. 
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Jup.  O,  my  friends,  I  am  forry  I  have  made  you 
wait  fo  long  :  you  are  welcome  j  and  the  door  mall 
be  open'd  to  you  immediately.  \Exit  Jupiter. 

Grip.   Was  not  that  Amphitryon  ? 

So/.   Why,  who  fhou'd  it  be  elfe  ? 

Grip.  In  all  appearance  it  was  he  :  but  how  got 
he  thither  ? 

Pol.  In  fuch  a  trice  too  ! 

y'ran.   And  after  he  had  juil  left  us  ! 

Grip.  And  fo  much  alter'd,  for  the  better,  in  his 
humour  ? 

So/.  Here's  fuch  a  company  of  foolifli  queflions, 
when  a  man's  hungry  :  you  had  be  ft  ftay  dinner  till 
he  has  prov'd  himfelf  to  be  Amphitryon  in  form  of 
lav/.  But  I'll  make  (hort  work  of  that  bufmefs  J  for 
I'll  take  mine  oath  'tis  he, 

Grip.  I  ihould  be  glad  it  were, 

Scf.  How,  glad  it  were !  with  your  damn'd  inter 
rogatories—when  you  oaght  to  be  thankful*  that  fo 
it  is, 

Grip,  [djide.]  That  I  may  fee  my  miftrefs  Ph^dra, 
end  prefent  her  with  my  great  gold  goblet, 

So/.  If  this  be  not  the  true  Amphitryon,  I  wifh  I 
may  be  kept  without  doors,  fafting,  and  biting  my 
own  fingers  for  want  of  victuals  j  and  that's  a  dread 
ful  imprecation  !  I  am  for  the  inviting,  and  eating, 
and  treating  Amphitryon  y  I  am  fure  'tis  he  that  is 
my  lawfully  begotten  lord  :  and  if  you  had  an  ounce 
of  true  juftice  in  you,  you  ought  to  have  laid  hold  on 
t'other  Amphitryon,  and  committed  him  for  a  rogue, 
and  an  impoftor,  and  a  vagabond. 

[The  floor  is  opened:   Mercury  from  within. 

Merc.  Enter  quickly,  mailers  :  the  pa/Fage  on  the 
right-hand  leads  to  the  gallery,  where  my  lord  ex 
pects  you —For  I  am  call'd  another  way. 

[Gripus,  Tranio,   ami  Polidas  go  into  the  houfe. 

'  So/  I  mould  know  that  voice,  by  a  fecret  inftindl: 
'  'Tis  a  tongue  of  my  family  ;  and  belongs  to  my  bro- 
*  ther  Sofia  — It  mull  be  fo;  for  it  carries  a  cudgelling 

4  kind  of  found  in  it But,  put  the  worfl— let  me 

(  weigh  this  matter  wifely— rHere's  a  beating  and  a 

<  belly. 
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'  belly-full,  againft  no  beating  and  no  belly-full- 
'The  beating  is  bad;  but  the  dinner  is  good : 
*  Now,  not  to  be  beaten,  is  but  negatively  good  5 
c  but,  not  to  fill  my  belly,  is  pofitively  bad — Upon 
'  the  whole  matter,  my  final  refolution  is,  to  take 
'  the  good  and  the  bad  as  they  come  together.' 

Is  entering  :  Mercury  meets  him  at  the  door* 

Merc.  Whither  now,  you  kitchen-fcum  ?  From 
whence  this  impudence,  to  enter  here  without  per- 
•miffion  f 

So/.  Moft  illuftrious  fir  !  my  ticket  is  my  hunger. 
Shew  the  full  bowels  of  your  compaction,  to  the  empty 
bowels  of  my  famine. 

Merc.  Were  you  not  charg'd  to  return  no  more  ? 
I'll  cut  you  into  quarters,  and  hang  you  upon  the 
fhambles. 

So/.  You'll  get  but  little  credit  by  me:  alas,  fir, 
1  am  but  mere  carrion  !  Brave  Sofia,  compailionate 
coward  Sofia  ;  and  beat  not  thyfelf,  in  beating  me. 

Merc.  Who  gave  you  that  privilege,  firrah,  to  af- 
fume  my  name?  Have  you  not  been  fufliciently 
vvarn'd  of  it  ;  and  receiv'd  part  of  punilhment  al 
ready  ? 

So/.  May  it  pleafe  you,  fir,  the  name  is  big 
enough  for  both  of  us.  I  would  have  obey'd  you, 
and  quitted  my  title  to  it ;  but,  wherever  I  come,  the 
•malicious  world  will  call  me  Sofia,  in  fpite  of  me. 
I  am  fenfible  there  are  two  Amphitryons  ;  and  why 
may  not  there  be  two  Sofia's  ?  Let  thofe  two  cut  one 
another's  throats  at  their  own  pieafure  ;  but  you  and 
•I  will  be  wifer,  by  my  confent,  and  hold  good  intelli 
gence  together. 

Merc.  No,  no :  two  Sofia's  would  make  but  two 
fools. 

So/.  Then  let  me  be  the  fool,  and  be  you  the  pru 
dent  perfon;  and  choofe  for  yourfelf  fome  wifer 
name  :  or  you  {hall  be  the  eldeil  brother  ;  and  I'll 
•be  content  to  be  the  younger,  tho'  I  lofe  my  inheri 
tance. 

Merc.  I  tell  thee,  I  am  the  only  fon  of  our  family. 

Saf.  Ah  !  then  let  me  be  your  baftard  brooher,  aiid 
jhejfon,  of  a  whore— I  hope  that's  but  reafonaVle. 

C  5  Merc. 
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Merc.  No,  thou  fhalt  not  difgrace  my  father :  for 
there  are  few  baftards  now-a-days  worth  owning. 

So/.  Ah  !  poor  Sofia  !  What  will  become  of  thee  ? 

Mere.  Yet  again  profanely  ufing  my  proper  name  ? 

So/.  I  did  not  mean  myfelf — I  was  thinking  of  an 
other  Sofia,    a  poor  fellow,  that  was  once  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  unfortunately  baniih'd  out  of  doors,  when 
dinner  was  jufl  coming  upon  the  table. 
Enter  Phaedra. 

Pbxd.  Sofia,  you  and  I  muft — Blefs  me  !  what 
have  we  here — a  couple  of  you  !  or  do  I  fee  double  ? 

So/.  I  would  fain  bring  it  about,  that  I  might 
make  one  of  ?em  :  but  he's  unreafonable,  and  will 
needs  incorporate  me,  and  fwallow  me  whole  into 
himfelf.  If  he  would  be  content  to  be  but  one  and  a 
half,  'twould  never  grieve  me. 

Merc.  3Tis  a  perverfe  rafcal !  I  kick  him  and 
cudgel  him  to  no  purpofe;  for  Hill  he's  obftinate  to 
ftick  to  me  :  and  I  can  never  beat  him  out  of  my  re- 
femblance. 

Ph<ed.  Which  of  you  two  is  Sofia  ?  for  t'other  muft 
be  the  devil. 

So/.  You  had  bed  afk  him,  that  has  play'd  the  devil 
with  my  back  and  fides. 

Merc.  You  had  belt  afk  him,  who  gave  you  the 
gold  goblet. 

Phad.  No,  that's  already  given  :  but  he  mall  be 
my  Sofia  that  will  give  me  fuch  another. 

Merc.   I  find  you  have  been  interloping,   firrah. 

So/.  No,  indeed,  fir  \  I  only  promis'd  her  a  gold 
thimble ;  which  was  as  much  as  comes  to  my  pro* 
portion  of  being  Sofia. 

Pka:d.  This  is  no  Sofia  for  my  money :  beat  him 
away,  t'other  Sofia  ;  he  grows  infufferable. 

So/.  \Afide. ,]  Wou'd  I  were  valiant,  that  I  might 
beat  him  away  :  and  fucceed  him  at  the  dinner, 
for  a  pragmatical  fon  of  a  whore,  as  he  is 

Merc.  -What's  that  you  are  muttering  betwixt  your 
teeth,  of  a  Ton  of  a  whore,  firrah? 

So/.  1  am  fure  I  meant  you  no  offence  ;  for,  if  I  am 
not  Sofia,  I  am  the  fon  of  a  whore,  for  ought  I  know  : 

and. 
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and,  if  you  are  Sofia,  you  may  be  the  fon  of  a  whore, 
for  ought  you  know. 

Merc.  Whatever  I  am,  I  will  be  Sofia,  as  long  as  I 
pleafe  :  and  whenever  you  vifit  me,  you  mall  be  fure 
of  the  civility  of  the  cudgel. 

So/.  If  you  will  promife  to  beat  me  into  the  houfe, 
you  may  begin  when  you  pleafe  with  me  :  but  to  be 
beaten  out  of  the  houfe,  at  dinner-time,  flem  and 
blood  can  never  bear  it, 

[Mercury  beats  him  about :  and  Sofia  is  ft  ill  making 
towards  the  door :  but  Mercury  gets  betwixt ;  and 
at  length  drives  him  off"  the  ft  age. 

Phad.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  are  you  that 
are  Sofia,  and  are  not  Sofia  ? 

Merc.  If  thou  wouldft  know  more  of  me,  my  perfon 
is  freely  at  thy  difpofing. 

Ph&d.  Then  1  difpofe  of  it  to  you  again  ;  for  'tis 
fo  ugly,  'tis  not  for  my  ufe. 

Merc.  I  can  be  ugly  or  handfome  as  I  pleafe  ;  go 
to  bed  old,  and  rife  young.  I  have  fo  many  fuits  of 
perfons  by  me,  I  can  fhift  'em  when  I  will. 

Phad.  You  are  a  fool  then,  to  put  on  your  worft 
clothes,  when  you  come  a  wooing. 

Mer€.  Go  to  ;  afk  no  more  queftions.  I  am  for 
thy  turn  ;  for  I  know  thy  heart,  and  fee  all  thou 
hall  about  thee.  In  thy  right  pocket let  me  fee— 
three  love-letters  from  Judge  Gripus,  written  to  the 
bottom,  on  three  fides ;  full  of  fuftian  paflion,  and 
hearty  nonfenfe  :  as  alfo  in  the  fame  pocket,  a  letter 
of  thine  intended  to  him  ;  confifting  of  nine  lines  and 
a  half,  fcrawl'd  and  falfe  fpell'd,  to  mew  thou  art  a 
woman. 

Phad.  Is  the  devil  in  you,  to  fee  all  this  ?  Now, 
for  Heaven's  fake,  do  not  look  in  t'other  pocket — 

Mere.  Nay,  there's  nothing  there,  but  a  bawdy- 
lampoon,  and — — • 

Phxd.  {Giving  a  great  frijk.]   Look  no  farther,  I 
befeech  you — 
-  Merc.   And  a  filver  fpoon— 

Phxd.  [Shrieking.]   Ah  ! 

Mm,  Which  you  purloin'd  laft  night  from  Bromia. 
C  6 
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Ph  r£.  Keep  my  counfel,   or  I  am  undone  for  ever. 
[Holding  up  her  hands  to  hirii. 

Merc.  No  :  I'll  mortify  thee,  now  I  have  an  handle 
to  thy  iniquity,  if thou  wilt  riot  love  me — ~ 

Ph  id.  Well,  if  you'll  promife  me  to  be  fecret,  I 
Will  love  you  :  becaufe  indeed  I  dare  do  no  other. 

Merc.  'Tis  a  good  girl — I  will  be  fecret ;  and  fur 
ther,  I  will  be  aiEiUn'g  to  thee  in  thy  firching :  for 
thou  and  I  were  born  under  the  fame  planet. 

Phxd.  And  we  mall  come  to  the  fame  end  too, 
I'm  afraid. 

Merc.  No,  no  ;  fince  thou  haft  wit  'enough  already 
to  cozen  a  judge,  thou  needft  never  fear  hanging. 

Pb.td.  And  will  you  make  yourfelf  a  younger  man, 
and  be  handibme  too,  and  rich  ?  for  you  that  know 
hearts,  muil  needs  know,  that  I  (hall  n-ever  be  con- 
ftant  to  fuch  a'n  ugly  old  Sofia. 

Merc.  As  to  my  youth  and  beauty,  you  (hail  know 
more  of  that  another  time.  But,  prithee,  why  art 
thou  fo  covetous  of  riches  ? 

Phcsd,  Why,  becaufe  riches  will  procure  every 
thing  el fe  that  I  can  wilh  for. 

Merc.  But  what  if  every  thing  elfe  could  be  pro- 
cur'd  without  riches  :  would  not  that  do  as  well  ? 

Phced.  Why  no  ;   there's  a  pleafure,  methinks,  in 
having  the  money  before  one  lays  it  out. 
,    Merc.   And  yet,   'till  it  is  laid  out,  it  is  as  ufelefs 
as  fo  much  dirt. 

Pbeed.  Aye — that  may  be — but  when  my  heart 
dances  to  the  chinking  of  money,  it  is  not  at  leifure 
to  think  of  that. 

Merc.  But  fuppofe,  that,  without  money,  you  could 
procure  all  that  money  could  buy  and  more. 

Ph&el.  Why,  as  well  as  I  love  money,  I  have  no  ob- 
jedlion  to  any  good  thing  that  money  won't  buy  :  but 
p/ay  how  is  it  to  be  had  ? 

Merc.  To  be  had  ?  why,  upon  the  eafieft  terms  in 
*xlie  world  ;  only  by  a  motion  of  the  finger,  or  a  {lamp 
with  the  foot. 

Phczd.  Phoo,  that's  impofTible. 

Merc.  You  fhall  make  the  experiment, 
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Pb&d.  Shall  I  ?  fo  I  will  then,  this  minute.  Mud 
I  Itamp  with  my  foot>  or  beckon  with  my  finger  ? 

Merc.  Firft  try  to  find  out  what  you  wifhfor,  which 
I  have  known  a  difficult  talk  for  a  womafl.. 

Phicd.  Let  me  fee 

Merc.  Come,  I'll  help  you— If  you  had  been  put 
into  pofTefTion  of  Gripus's  wealth  yeilerday,  what 
would  you  have  had  to  entertain  you  to-day  I 

Phad.  Why,  I  wou'd  have  had -let  me  fee- — - 

I  wou'd  have  had;,  juft  now,  a  band  of  the  belt  mufu: 
in  Thebes,  a:nd  a  fong  in  the  character  of  Plutus  in 
praife  of  money. 

Merc.    Well,  now  ft  amp  with  your  foot. 

[Phaedray^w/'.r  ;  the  miefic  ft r ikes  up  ;  Jhe  ftarts  and 
f creams  out. 

Merc.  Nay,  nay,  doh't  fpoil  the  mufic — there's  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  character  of  Flatus  juit  coming- 
in. 

Ph<zd.  I  am  very  much  oblig'd  to  you  and  your 
friend;  but,  ifyoupleaie,  I  had  rather  keep  a  little 
farther  out  of  his  reach. 

Merc.  Pfhaw,  pfhaw,  fiay  where  you  are ;  my 
friends  hurt  nobody  without  my  leave. 

jEW^r'Plutus,  whojings  the  following  fong, 

Away  v/ith  the  fables  philofophers  hold, 
Of  pleafure  that  honefty  gains  without  gold : 
To  be  rich  is  the  bleffings  of  life  to  fecure  ; 
And  the  man  mult  be  certainly  wretched  that's  poor. 

The  virtue  that  claims  all  the  Gods  for  its  frie-nds, 
On  Gold,   mighty  Gold,  for  exiftence  depends  : 
What  wrongs,  without  Gold,  can  a  mortal  redrefs  ? 
Or  who,  without  Gold,  can  get  bleffings,  or  blefs  ? 

The  Weak  can  you  fuccour,  the  Worthy  reward, 
If  Money  be  wanting,  the  gift  and  the  guard  ? 
In  Gold  there  is  ftrengtb  which  no  foe  can  withftand; 
It  conquers  and  triumphs,  by  fea  and  by  land. 

c  In 
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In  Gold  there  are  charms',   for  youth  and  the  fair, 
Sigh  one  for  an  heirefs,  and  one  for  an  heir. 
There's  fenfe  ;  for  each  circle  that  liftens  demure, 
Confents  with  a  grin,  and  cries  f '  Yes  to  be  fure  1'* 
To  be  rich,  if  you  trull  your  own  ears  and  your  eyes, 
Is  at  once  to  be  Jirong,  to  be  fair,   to  be  wife. 

Ph&d.  There's  for  you  now — what  have  you  to  fay 
to  that  ? 

Merc.  Why,  Wit  fhall  reply  for  me ;  and,  to  mor 
tify  you  the  more,  it  fhall  be  in  the  character  of  a 
woman. 

Ph&d.  [To  Plutus,  who  is  going.~\  Stay  then,  Mr. 
Plutus,  if  you  pleafe  .  let's  hear  what  he'll 
fay  by  way  of  reply. 

Merc.  That's  but  an  ill-natur'd  experiment ;  for 
Wit  and  Wealth  have  no  kindnefs  for  one  another  : 
however,  it  fhall  be  as  you  pieafe  for  once. 

[Mercury  waves  his  caduceus  ;  a  nymph  eaters  in  the 
character  of  Wit.] 

SONG. 

Plntus,  vain  is  all  your  vaunting, 
Wit  muft  life  with  blifs  fupply. 

Gold,  alas !  mould  Wit  be  wanting, 
Wou'd  not  find  a  joy  to  buy. 

Wit  alone  creates  the  blefling, 

Which,  exchang'd  for  Gold,  you  mare: 

Steril  Gold  alone  pofTeffing, 
What  has  Man  but  gloom  and  care  ? 

Wit,   of  ev'ry  art  devifer, 

Ev'ry  paflion  can  control!  : 
Can  to  Pity  move  the  mifer, 

Can  with  mirth  dilate  his  foul. 

Gold  itfelf,  on  Wit  depending, 
Thence  derives  its  utmoft  pow'r  : 

Folly  all  profufely  fpending, 
Folly  hoarding  all  is  poor» 

Pb*d.  To  her,  Mr.  Plutus. 

3  DUET. 
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DUET. 

Plut.  In  vain  wou'd  your  jargon  our  fenfes  bewitch, 
D'ye  tell  me  that  Gold  will  not  make  a  man  rich  ? 

Wit.  It  is  Wit,  Wit  alone,  that  can  keep  it  or  ufe; 
And  it  cannot  enrich  thofe  that  hide  it  or  lofe. 

Plut.    Your  quibbles  I  fcorn. 

Wit*  But  you  cannot  reply. 

Plut.    I  boldly  affirm 

Wit.    What  I  boldly  deny. 

Plut.   I'll  bet  you  ten  millions, 

Wit.    No  wagers  I  lay. 

Plut.    You  dare  not. 

Wit.    I  fcorn  you. 

Plut.    I  hate  you. 

Wit.    Away. 

Plut.   I  go — may  great  Jove  in  his  mercy  decree, 
That  we  never  may  meet,  fince  we  ne'er  can  agree. 

Wit.    Go  you  to  the  Foolifh. 

Plut.    And  you  to  the  Poor. 

Wit.  The  Poor  I  can  blcfs,  and  their  bleffings  fe- 
cure.  [Exeunt  federally. 

Pheed.  Well,  for  all  thefe  fine  promifes  of  Wit,  I 
have  no  great  opinion  of  the  happinefs  of  poverty. 

Merc.  If  you  will  not  yield  to  argument,  lee 
Experiment  convince  you. 

[Strikes  the  fcene  with  bis  caduceus,  and  it  changes  to 
a  rural  profpeft,  with  a  dance  of  pea f ants  to  coun 
try  mufic.] 

Merc.  Well,  what  think  you,  Phaedra— are  thefe 
people  happy  ? 

Ph<ed.  If  they  are  happy,  they  owe  their  happinefs 
as  little  to  Wit  as  to  Money,  I  believe. 

Merc.  I  beg  your  pardon — if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  arts  that  Wit  has  invented,  they  would  have  had 
neither  pipe  nor  dance :  and  mere  eafe  and  content 
are  but  negative  happinefs  at  the  beft. 

Ph&d.  Well,  I  find  'tis  in  vain  to  difpute  with 
you  ;  but  I  (hall  hold  my  opinion  for  all  that.  Adieu 
— if  you  make  me  happy  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  perhaps  I  may  make  you  happy  according 
to  yours.  [Exit. 

Merc. 
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Merc.  Woman  —mere  woman  ! — however,  I  love 
thee  but  as  mere  woman,  and  only  as  mere  woman 
them  art  mine. 

Such  bargain-loves  as  I  with  Phaedra  treat, 
Are  all  the  leagues  and  friendmip  of  the  great. 
Our  Iron  Age  is  grown  an  a,ge  of  gold  : 
'Tis  who  bids  moil — for  all  men  wou'd  be  fold. 

[<£*•//. 


ACT          V. 

Enter  Gripus  and  Phaedra.     Gripus  has  the  goblet  in 
his  hand. 

Pb#d.  \1  OU  will  not  be  ib  bafe  to  take  it  from  me  ? 
j|        Grip.  'Tis  my  proper  chattel :  and  I'll 
feize  my  own,  in  whatever  hands  I  find  it. 

Ph&d.  You  know  I  only  fhew'd  it  you  to  provoke 
your  generofity,  that  you  might  out-bid  your  rival 
with  a  better  prefent.  .  . 

Grip.  My  rival  is  a  thief:  and  I'll  indift  you  for  a 
receiver  of  ftol'n  goods. 

Pb&d.  Thou  hide-bound  lover ! 

Grip.  Thou  very  mercenary  rni'ftrefs  ! 

Pb-'d.  Thou  moft  mercenary  magiitrate  ! 

Grip.  Thou  feller  of  thyfelf ! 

Pb&d.  Thou  feller  of  other  people !  Thou  weather 
cock  of  government :  that  when  the  wind  blows  for 
the  fubjecl,  point'ft  to  privilege  ;  and  when  it  changes 
for  the  fovereign,  veer 'ft  to  prerogative. 

Grip.  Will  you  compound,  and  take  it  as  my  pre 
fent  ? 

Phted.  No :  but  I'll  fend  thy  rival  to  force  it  from 
thee.  [Exit  Phaedra. 

Grip-.  When  a  thief  is  hangman  to  his  judge,  the 
hangman  will  foon  decide  the  difference. 

Enter  Mercury,  with  two  /words. 

Merc.  [Bowi-fig.]  Save  your  good  lordlhip. 
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Grip.  From  an  impertinent  coxcomb — I  am  out  of 
humour,  and  am  in  hafte — Leave  me, 

Merc.  'Tis  my  duty  to  attend  on  your  lordfhip, 
and  to  eafe  you  of  that  indecent  burden. 

Grip.  Gold  was  never  any  burden  to  one  of  my 
profeffion. 

Merc.  By  your  lordmip's  pcrmiffion,  Ph^dra  has 
fent  me  to  take  it  from  you. 

Grip.   What,  by  violence  ? 

Merc.  [Still  bowing.']  No ;  but  by  your  honour'3 
permiffion,  I  am  toreitoreit  to  her,  and  perfuade  your 
lordfhip  to  renounce  your  pretenfions  to  her. 

Grip.  Tell  her  flatly,  I  will  neither  do  one  nor 
t'other. 

Merc*  O  my  good  lord,  I  dare  pafs  my  word  for 
your  frige  content  to  both. — —Will  your  honour  be 
pleas'd  to  take  your  choice  of  one  of  thvfc  ? 

Grip.  Why  thefe  are  fwords  :  what  have  I  to  do 
with  them  ? 

Mere.  Only  to  take  your  choice  of  one  of  them-*-—- 
which  your  lordfhip  pleafes  j  find  teavfc  the  other  to 
your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Grip.  What,  one  of  thefe  ungodly  weapons  ?  Take 
notice,  I'll  lay  you  by  the  heels*  firrah  :  this  haw  the 
appearance  or  an  unlawful  bloody  challenge. 

Mere.  You  magiftrates  are  pleafed  to  call  it  fo,  my 
lord;  but  with  us  fword-men,  'tis  an  honourable  in 
vitation  to  the  cutting  of  one  another's  throats. 

Grip.  Be  anfwer'd  ;  I  have  ho  throat  to  cut.  The 
law  mall  decide  our  controverfy. 

Merc.  By  your  permiffion,  my  lord,  it  muft  be 
difpatch'd  this  way, 

Grip.  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  before  I  give  thee  any 
fuch  permiffion,  to  difpatch  me  into  another  world. 

Merc.  At  the  leaft,  my  lord,  you  have  nooccafion 
to  complain  of  my  want  of  refpeft  to  you  :  you  will 
neither  reilore  the  goblet,  nor  renounce  Phaedra :  I 
offer  you  the  combat ;  you  refufe  it  j  all  this  is  done 
in  the  forms  of  honour :  It  follows,  that  I  am  to  af 
front,  cudgel  you,  or  kick  you,  at  my  own  arbitra 
ment  ; 
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merit ;  and  I  fuppofe,  you  are  too  honourable  not  to 

approve  of  my  proceeding. 

Grip.  Here's  a  new  fort  of  procefs,  that  was  never 
heard  of  in  any  of  our  courts. 

Merc.  This,  my  good  lord,  is  law  in  fhort-hand  ; 
without  your  long  preambles,  and  tedious  repetitions, 
that  fignify  nothing  but  to  fqueeze  the  fubjec~l : 
therefore,  with  your  lordfhip's  favour,  I  begin. 

[Fillips  him  under  the  chin. 
Grip.  What's  this  for  ? 

Merc.  To  give  you  an  occa/ion  of  returning  me  a 
box  o'  th'  ear  ;  that  fo,  all  things  may  proceed  me 
thodically. 

Grip.  I  put  in  no  anfwer,   but  fuffer  a  non-fuit. 
Merc.   No,  my  lord ;  for  the  cofts  and  charges  are 
to  be  paid  :  will  you  pleafe  to  reflore  the  cup  } 
Grip.  I  have  told  thee,  no. 

Merc.  Then  from  your  chin,  I  muft  afcend  to  your 
lordlhip's  ears.  [Pulls  his  ears. 

Grip.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh. — Wilt  thou  never  leave  lug 
ging  me  by  the  ears  ? 

Merc.  Not  till  your  lordfhip  will  be  pleas'd  to  hear 
reafon .  [Pulling  'again. 

Grip.  Take  the  cup,  and  the  devil  give  thee  joy 
on't. 

Merc.  [Still  holding  him, ,]  And  your  lordfhip  will 
farther  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  releafe  all  claims, 
titles,  and  actions  whatfoever  to  Phaedra :  you  muft 
give  me  leave  to  add  one  fmall  memento,  for  that 
too.  [Pulling  him  again. 

Grip.  I  renounce  her,  I  releafe  her. 

Enter  Phaedra. 

Merc.  [To  her.]  Phaedra,  my  lord  has  been  pleas M 
to  be  very  gracious,  without  pufhing,  matters  to  ex 
tremity. 

Ph<ed.  I  overheard  it  all.  'But  give  me  livery  and 
feifm  of  the  goblet,  in  the  firft  place. 

Merc.  There's  an  act  of  oblivion  mould  be  pafs'd 
too. 

Phad.  Let  him  begin  to  remember  quarrels  when 

he 
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he  dare ;  now  I  have  him  under  my  girdle,   I'll  cap 
verfes  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Enter  Amphitryon  and  guards. 

Ampb.  [To  Gripus.']  At  lafl  I  have  got  poflefiion 
without  your  lordfhip's  warrant :  Phaedra,  tell  Ale- 
mena  I  am  here. 

Pbrtd.  I'll  carry  no  fuch  lying  metfage You  are 

not  here,  and  you  cannot  be  here  ;  for,  to  my  know 
ledge,  you  are  above  with  my  lady,  in  the  chamber. 

Ampb.  All  of  a  piece,  and  all  witchcraft !  Anfwer 
me  precifely ;  doft  thou  not  know  me  for  Amphitryon  ? 

Phzd.  Anfwer  me  firft  :  did  you  give  me  a  dia 
mond,  and  a  purfe  of  gold  ? 

Ampb.   Thou  know'it  I  did  not. 

Phad.  Then,  by  the  fame  token,  I  know  you  are 
not  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Amph.  I'll  undo  this  enchantment  with  my  fword, 
and  kill  the  forcerer :  come  up,  gentlemen,  and  fol 
low  me.  \~To  the  guards, 

Phctd.  I'll  fave  you  the  labour,  and  call  him  down 
to  confront  you,  if  you  dare  attend  him. 

{Exit  Phsedra. 

Merc*  [Ajide.']  Now  the  fpell  is  ended,  and  Jupi 
ter  can  enchant  no  more ;  or  elfe  Amphitryon  had 

not  enter'd    fo    eafily. [Gripus    is  Jiealing  cjf.~\ 

Whither  now,   Gripus  ?  I  have  bufinefs  for  you.     If 
you  offer  to  flir,  you  know  what  follows. 

Enter  Jupiter,  followed  by  Tranio  and  Polidas. 

Jup.  Who  dares  to  play  the  matter  in  my  houfe  ? 
What  noife  is  this  that  calls  me  from  above, 
Invades  my  foft  recefs, 
And,  like  a  tide,  breaks  in  upon  my  love  ? 

Ampb.  O  Heav'ns,   what's  this  I  fee  ? 

Trap.   What  a  prodigy  ! 

Pol.  How  !   Two  Amphitryon s  ! 

Grip.  I  have  beheld  th'  appearance  of  two  funs, 
But  flill  the  falfe  was  dimmer  than  the  true; 
Here,  both  mine  out  alike. 

Ampb.  This  is  a  fight,  that,  like  the  Gorgon's  head, 
Chills  all  my  blood,  and  ftiffens  me  to  Hone. 
J  need  no  more  inquire  into  my  fate ; 
For  what  I  fee  refolves  my  doubts  too  plain. 

Tran, 
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Tran.  Two  drops  of  water  cannot  be  more  like. 

Pol.  They  are  two  very  fames. 

Merc.   [Jfide.}   Our  Jupiter  is  a  great  comedian, 
he  counterfeits  moft  admirably. 

Ampb.  Now  I  am  gathered  back  into  myfelf ; 
My  heartbeats  high,   and  pufh'es  out  the  blood, 

\Dranving  his  fauord, 
To  give  me  juft  revenge  on  this  impolior. 
If  you  are  brave,  affiil  me  [To  t&e  guards.]-— Not  one 

itirs! 

What,   are  all  brib'd  to  take  th' enchanter's  part  ? — 
?Tis  true,  the  work  is  mine  ;  and  thus 

[Going  to  rujh  upon  Jupiter  ;  and  is  held  cy  Tranio 
and  Pol  id  as. 
/.  It  mo  ft  not  be. 

Jup.  Give  him  his  way:  I  dare  the  mauman'e  vvorih 

ul  take  notice  that  it  leaks  not  like 
The  true  Amphitryon,   to  fly  out  at  firft 
To  brutal  force  :  it  mews  he  doubts  his  caufe, 
Who  dnres  not  trull  his  reafon  ic  defend  it. 

Jmpb.    [Struggling.]    Thou   bate    ufurper  of  my 

name  and  bed  ! 

No  lefs  than  thy  heart's  blood  can  wafh  away 
IV  affronts  J  have  fuflain'd. 

Tran.   We  muil  not  fairer 
So  ftrange  a  duel,  as  Amphitryon 
To  fight  again  ft  himfelf. 

Pel.  Nor  think  we  wrong  you,   when  we  hold  your 
We  know  our  duty  to  our  general  ;  [hands  : 

WTe  know. the  ties  of  friendiliip  to  our  friend  ; 
But  who  that  friend,  or  who  that  general  is, 
Without  more  certain  proofs  betwixt  you  two, 
Is  hard  to  be  diftinguim'd  by  our  reafon, 
Impoffible  by  fight. 

Ampl.  I  know  it;  and  have  fatisfy'd  myfelf, 
I  am  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Jup.  See  again, 

He  fhuns  the  certain  proofs;  and  dares  notfland 
Impartial  judgment,  and  award  of  right. 
But  fince  Alcmena's  honour  is  concern'd, 
Whom,  more  than  life  and  all  the  world,  I  love  ; 

This 
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This  I  propofe,   as  equal  to  us  both. 
Tranio  and  Polidas,  be  you  affiftants  ; 
The  guards  be  ready  to  fecure  th'  impoftor, 
When  once  ib  prov'd,  for  public  punimment ; 
And  Gripus,  be  thou  urapire  of  tlie  caufe. 
.  Amph.  I  am  content ;    let  him  proceed  to  examina 
tion. 

Grip.  [Afide  to  Merc.]  On  whofe  fide  vvou'd  you 
pleale  that  I  ihou'd  give  the  fentence  ? 

Merc.  [Ajult  to  him.}  Follow  thy  confcience  for 
once  :  but  not  to  make  a  cuitom  of  it  neither ;  nor 
to  leave  an  evil  precedent  of  uprightnefs  to  future 
judges-^—'  \_Afide. ~\  'Tis  a  good  thing  to  have  a  ma- 
'  gillrate  under  correction  :  your  old  fornicating  judge 
'  dares  never  give  fentence  againit  him  that  knows 
'  his  haunts.' 

Pol.  Your  lordfliip  knows  I  was  matter  of  Amphi 
tryon's  (hip  ;  and  I  dciire  to  know  of  him,  what  pafs'd 
in  private  betwixt  us  two  at  his  landing,  when  he  was 
juft  ready  to  engage  the  enemy  i1 

Grip.  Let  the  true  Amphitryon  anfwer  firft  — — - 

Jup.  and  Amph.  together — My  lord,  I  told  him— 

Grip.  Peace  both  of  you  !-^'Tis  a  plain  cafe  they 
are  both  true  ;  for  they  both  fpeak  together :  but  for 
more  certainty,  let  the  falfe  Amphitryon  fpeak  firft. 

Merc.   Now  they  are  both  filent 

Grip.  Then  'tis  as  plain  on  t'other  fide,  that  they 
are  both  falfe  Amphitryons. 

Merc.  Which  Amphitryon  (hall  fpeak  firft  ? 

Grip.  Let  the  choleric  Amphitryon  fpeak  :  and  let 
the  peaceable  hold  his  peace. 

Amph.  [To  PG!.]  You  may  remember  that  I 
whifper'd  you,  not  to  part  from  the.  ftern,  one  iingle 
moment. 

Pol.  You  did  fo. 

Grip.  No  more  words  then  :  I  proceed  to  fentence. 

jfup.  'Twas  I  that  whifper'd  him  ;  and  he  may  re 
member  I  gave  him  this  reafon  for  it,  that  if  our  men 
were  beaten,  I  might  fecure  my  own  retreat. 

Pol.    You  did  fo. 

Grip.  Now  again  he's  as  true  as  t'other, 

Tran* 
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Tran.  You  know  I  was  pay-mafter  :  what  dire&ions 
did  you  give  me  the  night  before  the  battle  ? 

Grip.  To  which  of  the  You's  art  thou  fpeaking  ? 

Amph.  I  order'd  you  to  take  particular  care  of  the 
great  bag. 

Grip.   Why  this  is  demonflration. 

Jup.  The  bag  that  I  recommended  to  you  was  of 
tyger's  flcin  ;  and  mark'd  Beta. 

Grip.  In  fadnefs  I  think  they  are  both  jugglers: 
here's  nothing,  and  here's  nothing  ;  and  then  hiccius 
docciuSj  and  they  are  both  here  again. 

Fran.  You,  peaceable  Amphitryon,  what  money 
was  there  in  that  bag  ? 

Jup.  The  fum,  in  grofs,  amounted  jufl  to  fifty  Attic 
talents. 

Tran.  To  a  farthing. 

Grip.  Paugh !    Obvious,   obvious. 

Amph.  Two  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  were  ty'd  up 
in  a  handkerchief  by  themfelves. 

Tran.   I  remember  it. 

Grip.   Then  'tis  dubious  again. 

Jup.  But  the  reft  was  not  all  filver  ;  for  there  were 
juft  four  thoufand  brafs  halfpence. 

Grip.  Being  but  brafs,  the  proof  is  inconfiderable: 
if  they  had  been  iilver,  it  had  gone  on  your  fide. 

Amph.  [To  Jup.~\  Death  and  Hell,  you  will  not 
perfuade  me  that  I  did  not  kill  Pterelas  ? 

Jup.  Nor  you  me  that  I  did  not  enjoy  Alcmena  ? 

Amply.  That  laft  was  poifon  to  me — — -         [AJide. 
Yet  there's  one  proof  thou  canft  not  counterfeit : 
In  killing  Pterelas,  I  had  a  wound 
Full  in  the  brawny  part  of  my  right  arm  ; 
Where  ftill  the  fear  remains  :   now  blufh,  importer, 
For  this  thou  canft  not  fhew. 

[Bares  his  arm,  and  Jheivs  the  fear,   which  they  alt 
look  on. 

Qmnes.  This  is  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Jup.  May  your  lordfhip  pleafe 

Grip.  No,  firrah,  it  does  not  pleafe  me:  hold 
your  tongue,  for  the  cafe  is  manifeft. 

By  your  favour  then,  this  mall  fpeak  for  me. 
[Bares  his  arm,  and  flews  it. 
Tran. 
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Fran.  JTis  juft  in  the  fame  mufcle. 

Pol.  Of  the  fame  length  and  breadth ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  fame  bluifh  colour. 

Grip.  [To  Jup.]  Did  not  I  charge  you  not  to  fpeak? 
'Twas  plain  enough  before  :  and  now  you  have  puz 
zled  it  again. 

Amph.   Good  Gods,  how  can  this  be  ! 

Grip.  For  certain  there  was  but  one  Pterelas ;  and 
he  mufl  have  been  in  the  plot  againft  himfelf  too  : 
for  he  was  kilPd  firft  by  one  of  them  ;  and  then  rofe 
again  out  of  refpect  to  t'other  Amphitryon,  to  be 
kill'd  twice  over. 

Enter  Alcmena,  Phaedra,    and  Bromia. 

Ale.   [Turning  to  Phaed.  and  Bromia.]    No  more  of 

this ;  it  founds  impoffible, 
That  two  fhou'd  be  fo  like,  no  difference  found. 

Pbad.  You'll  find  it  true. 

Ale.    Then   where's  Alcmena's   honour  and  her 

fame  ?• 

Farewell  my  needlefs  fear,  it  cannot  be  : 
This  is  a  cafe  too  nice  for  vulgar  fight 
But  let  me  come,  my  heart  will  guide  my  eyes 
To  point,  and  tremble  to  its  proper  choice. 

[Seeing  Amphitryon,  goes  to  him. 
There  neither  was,   nor  is,  but  one  Amphitryon  ; 
And  I  am  only  his—         [Goes  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 

Amph.  \PuJhing  her  away  from  him.~\  Away,  adul- 
trefs  ! 

Jup.  My  gentle  love,  my  treafure,  and  my  joy, 
Follow  no  more  that  falfe  and  foolifh  fire, 
That  wou'd  miflead  thy  fame  to  fure  deftru&ion  ! 
Look  on  thy  better  hufband,   and  thy  friend, 
Who  will  not  leave  thee  liable  to  fcorn, 
But  vindicate  thy  honour  from  that  wretch, 
Who  wou'd  by  bafe  afperfions  blot  thy  virtue. 

Ale.  [Going  to  him,  who  embraces  her.~\ 
I  was  indeed  miftaken  ;  thou  art  he  ! 
Thy  words,  thy  thoughts,  thy  foul  is  all  Amphitryon, 
TV  impoftor  has  thy  features,  not  thy  mind; 
The  face  might  have  deceiv'd  me  in  my  choice, 
Thy  kindnefs  is  a  guide  that  cannot  err. 

Amph. 
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Amfh.  What,  in  my  prefenre  to  prefer  the  villain  f 
O  execrable  cheat  !    1  break  the  truce; 
And  will  no  more  attend  your  vain  decifions. 
To  this — and  to  the  Gods  I'll  trull  my  caufe. 

[Is  rujhing  upon  Jupiter,   and  is  held  aga/tt. 
Jup.  Poor  man  ;  how  I  contemn  thofe  idle  threats  ! 
Were  1  difpos'd,  thou  might'it  as  fafely  meet 
The  thunder  launch'd  from  the  red  arm  of  Jove. 
But  in  the  face  of  Thebes,  me  mail  be  clear'd ; 
And  what  I  am,  and  what  thou  art,  be  known. 
Attend,  and  I  will  bring  convincing  proofs. 

Amph.  Thou  would'il  elude  my  juiHce,  and  efcape: 
But  I  will  follow  thee  thro'  earth,  and  feas  ; 
Nor  hell  mall  hide  thee  from  my  juil  revenge. 
Jup.  I'll  fpare  thy  pains  :  it  mall  be  quickly  feen, 

Betwixt  us  two,  who  feeks,  and  who  avoids 

Come  in,   my  friends — and  thou  who  feem'ft  Am 
phitryon  ; 

That  all  who  are  in  doubt,  may  know  the  true. 
[Jupiter  re-enters  the  houfe ',  with  him  Amphitryon, 

Alcmena,   Polidas,  Tranio,  and  guards. 
Merc.  Thou,  Gripus,  and  you,  Bromia,  Hay  with 
Phaedra: 

[7*0  Grip.  tftf^/Brom.  who  are  following* 
Let  their  affairs  alone,  and  mind  we  ours. 
Amphitryon's  rival  fhall  appear  a  God : 
But  know  before-hand,  I  am  Mercury; 
Who  want  not  heav'n,  while  Phaedra  is  on  earth. 

Brom.  But,  an't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  is  my  fel- 
low-fervant,  Phaedra,  to  be  exalted  into  the  heav'ns, 
and  made  a  ftar  ? 

^  P/W.  When  that  comes  to  pafs,  if  you  look  u.p  a- 
nights,  I^fhall  remember  old  kindnetfes,  and  vouch- 
fafe  to  twinkle  on  you. 
Enter  Sofia,  peeping  about  him,  and  feeing  Mercury,  is 

ft  art  ing  back. 

^Svf.  Here  he  is  again;  and  there's   no  paffing  by 
him  into  the  houfe,  unlefs  I  were  a  fpright,  to  glide 

in  thro'  the  key-hole 1  am  to  be  a  vagabond    J 

find. 

Merc.  Sofia,  come  back. 

So/: 
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So/. -No,  I  thank  you — you  may  whittle  me  long 
.enough ;  a  beaten  dog  has  always  the  wit  ta  avoid 
his  mailer. 

Mfrc.  I  permit  thee  to  be  Sofia  again. 
Sof.  'Tis  an  unfortunate  name,  and  I  abandon  it : 
he  that  has  an  itch  to  be  beaten,  let  him  take  it  up 
for  Sofia ; — what  have  I   faid  now  !  I  mean  for  me  ; 
for  I  neither  am,  nor.  will  be  Sofia. 

Merc.  But  thou  may 'ft  be  fo  in  fafety  :  for  I  have 
acknowledg'd  myfelf  to.  be  God  Mercury. 

So/.  I  am  your  moll  humble  fervant,  good  Mr. 
Mercury.  But  how  ihall  I  be  fure  that  you  will 
never  aiTume  my  mape  again  ? 

Merc.  Becaufe  I  am  weary  of  wearing  fo  villainous 
an  outfide. 

So/.  Well,  well ;  as  villainous  as  it  is,  here's  old 
Bromia  will  be  contented  with  it. 

Brom.  Yes,  now  I  am  fure  that  I  may  challife  you 
ftfely. 

Sof.  Ay,  but  you  had  beil  take  heed  how  you  attempt. 
it  ;  for  as  Mercury  has  turn'd  himfelf  into  me,  fo  I 
may  take  the  toy  into  my  head,  to  turn  myfelf  into 
Mercury,  that  I  may  fwinge  you  ofF  condignly. 

Merc.  In  the  mean  time  be  all  my  witnefles,  that 
I  take  Phaedra  for  my  wife  of  the  left-hand  ;  that  is, 
in  the  nature  of  a  lawful  concubine. 

Ph&d.  You  ihall  pardon  me  for  believing  you,  for 
all  you  are  a  God  :  for  you  have  a  terrible  ill  name 
below;  and  I'm  afraid  you'll  get  a  footman,  infte'ad. 
of  a  priefl,  to  marry  us. 

Merc.  But  here's  Gripus  mail  draw  up  articles  be 
twixt  us. 

Ph&d*  But  he's  terribly  us'd  to  falfe  conveyancing 
— Well,  be  it  fo  ;  for  my  counfel  ihall  overlook  'eiii 
before  I  fign.  Come  on,  Gripus;  that  I  may  have 
him  under  black  and  white. 

[Here  Gripus  gets  ready  pen,,  ink,  and  paper. 
Merc.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ph^ed.  [to  Grip,]  Begin,  begin.  Heads  of  articles 
to  be  made,  &c.  betwixc  Mercury/  God  of  Thieves — 

Merc.  And  Phwdra,,  Queen  of  Gypfies Impri- 
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mis,  I  promife  to  buy  and  fettle  upon  her  an  eflate, 
containing  nine  thoufand  acres  of  land,  in  any  part 
of  Bceotia,  to  her  own  liking. 

Pbad.  Provided  always,  that  no  part  of  the  faid 
nine  thoufand  acres,  fhall  be  upon,  or  adjoining  to 
Mount  ParnafTus  j  for  I  will  not  be  fobb'd  off  with  a 
poetical  eftate. 

Merc.  Memorandum,  That  fhe  be  always  constant  to 
me;  and  admit  of  no  other  lover. 

Pk<ed.  Memorandum,  Unlefs  it  be  a  lover  that  offers 
more  ;  and  that  the  conftancy  fhall  not  exceed  the 
fettlement, 

Merc.  Item,  That  fhe  fhall  keep  no  male  fervants 
in  her  houfe. 

Brom.  Here's  no  provifion  made  for  children  yet. 

PfaJ.  Well  remember'd,  Bromia  ;  I  bargain  that 
my  eldelt  fon  fhall  be  a  hero,  and  my  eldefl  daughter 
a  king's  miftrefs. 

Merc.  That  is  to  fay,  a  blockhead  and  a  harlot, 


That's  true  ;  but  who  dares  call  *em  fo  ? 
Then  for  the.  younger  children  :  —  but  now  I  think 
on't,  we'll  have  no  more,  but  mafler  and  mifs  ;  for 
the  reft  wou'd  be  but  chargeable,  and  a  burden  to 
the  nation. 

Merc.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  fecond  fhall  be  a  falfe  pro 
phet  :  he  fhall  have  wit  enough  to  fet  up  a  new  reli 
gion  ;  and  too  much  wit  to  die  a  martyr  for  it. 

Pbeed.  O  what  had  I  forgot  ?  there's  pin-money, 
and  alimony,  and  feparate  maintenance,  and  a  thou 
fand  things  more  to  be  confider'd:  that  are  all  to  be 
tack'd  to  this  acl  of  fettlement. 

«$y.  Lam  a  fool,  I  muft  confefs  —  but  yet  I  can  fee 
as  far  into  a  mill-ftone  as  the  beft  of  you.  I  have 
obierv'd,  that  you  women-  wits  are  commonly  fo 
quick  upon  the  fcent,  thai  you  often  over-run  it: 
nAw  I  wou'd  a&  of  madam  Phaedra,  that  in  cafe  Mr. 
Mercury  there  ihou'd  be  pleas'd  to  break  thefe  arti 
cles,  in  what  court  of  judicature  fhe  intends  to  fue 
1wm  ? 

Pk<rd.  The  fool  has  hit  upon't  --  Gods  and  great 
10 
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men  are  never  to  be  fued  ;  for  they  can  always  plead 
privilege  ;  and  therefore  for  once,  Monfieur,  I'll  take 
your  word  ;  for  as  long  as  you  love  me,  you'll  be  fure 
to  keep  it :  and  in  the  mean  time  I  mail  be  gaining 
experience  how  to  manage  fome  rich  cully  j  for  no 
woman  ever  made  her  fortune  by  a  wit. 

[//  thunders  ;  and  the  company  within  doors,  Amphi 
tryon,  Alcmena,  Polidas,  and  Tranio,  all  come 
running  out,  and  join  with  the  reft,  who  <were  on  the 
Theatre  before.} 

Amph.  Sure  'tis  fome  God  !  he  vanifti'd  from  our 

fight, 
And  told  us  we  mould  fee  him  foon  return. 

Ale.  I  know  not  what  to  hope,  nor  what  to  fear, 
A  fimple  error  is  a  real  crime ; 
And  unconfenting  innocence  is  loft. 
[A  fecond  peal  of  thunder ;  after  nvhicb  Jupiter  appears 
in   a   machine.  ] 

y///.  Look  up,  Amphitryon,  and  behold  above, 
TV  impoilor  God,  the  rival  of  thy  love  : 
In  thy  own  fhape,  fee  Jupiter  appear, 
And  let  that  fight  fecure  thy  jealous  fear. 
Difgrace,  and  infamy,  are  turn'd  to  boafl  ; 
No  fame,   in  Jove's  concurrence,  can  be  loll : 
What  he  enjoys,  he  fan&ifies  from  vice  ; 
And  by  partaking   (lamps  into  a  price. 

Merc.  [AJlde.']  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena  both  (land 
mute,  and  know  not  how  to  take  it. 

So/.  \_Afede < ,]  Our  fovereign  lord  Jupiter  is  a  fly 
Companion  ;  he  knows  how  to  gild  a  bitter  pill. 

Jup.  From  this  aufpicious  night  mail  rife  an  heir, 
Great  like  his  fire,  and  like  his  mother  fair  : 
Wrongs  to  redrefs,  and  tyrants  to  diffeize ; 
Born  for  a  world  that  wants  a  Hercules. 
Monflers,  and  monfter-men  he  mall  engage, 
And  toil  and  ilruggle  thro'  an  impious  age. 
Peace  to  his  labours  (hall  at  length  fucceed  ; 
And  murm'ring  men,  unwilling  to  be  freed, 
Shall"be  comjpell'd  to  happinefs,  -J>y  need. 

{Jupiter  is  carry* d  back  to  leaven. 
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Omner.  We  all  congratulate  Amphitryon. 

So/.  Ah,  Bromia,  Bromia ;  if  thou  hadft  besn  as 
handfome  and  as  young  as  Phsedra!  I  fay  no  more — 
but  fomebody  might  have  made  his  fortunes  as  well  as 
his  matter,  and  never  the  worfc  man  neither. 
But— down,  Ambition  !  let  me  rrot  complain- 
Enough  that  I  am  Sofia  once  again  ! 
.Tho*  not  a  cuckold,  yet  content  I'll  be ; 
The  great  man's  happinefs  is  not  for  me. 
But  of  myfelf  fiiall  1  be  robb'd  no  more  ? — 
Your  voice,  "  ye  learned  Thebans,"  I  implore— 
Give  me  your  fuffrage,  I'll  be  Sofia  flill ; 
Let  bully  Merc'ry  there  do  what  he  will. 

[Exeunt  omnes* 
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PROLOGUE. 

Ti/f  O  O  P.  S  have  this  way  (as  fiery  tells)  to  know 

Whether  their  brats  are  truly  got,   or  no  ; 
into  the  fea+  the  new-born  babe  is  thrown, 
There    as  inftinft  direfts,  tofwim,  or  drown. 
A  barbarous  device,  to  try  if  fpoufe 
ffas  kept  religioujly  her  nuptial  vows. 

Such  are  the  trials,  poets  make  cf  plays  : 
Only  they  truft  to  more  inconftantjeas  ; 
So  does  our  author,  this  his  child  commit 
To  the  temp  eft  uous  mercy  of  the  pit, 
To  know  if  it  be  truly  born  of  wit* 

Criticks  avaunt  ;  for  you  are  f ft  of prey , 
And  feed,  like  Jharks,   upon  an  infant  play, 
Be  ev'ry  monfter  of  the  deep  awny  ; 
Let's  have  a  fair  trial,  and  a  clear  jea. 

JLet  Nature  work,  and  do  not  damn  too  foom, 
For  life  willfiruggle  long,  ere  it  Jink  down  : 
And  will  at  leaft  rife  thrice,  before  it  drown. 
Let  us  confider,  had  it  been  our  fate, 
Thus  h&t-dly  to  be prov' d  legitimate  ! 
I  will  not  fay,  we' d  all  in  danger  been, 
Were  each  tofufferfor  his  mother's  Jin  : 
But  by  my  troth  I  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
How  nearly  fame  good  men  might  have  fcap'd Jinking 
But,  H&av'n  be  prais'd,  this  cujlom  is  conjin  d 
Alone  to  th'  offspring  of  the  Mufes  kind: 
Our  chriftian  cuckolds  are  more  bent  to  pity  ; 
/  know  not  one  WloQT-hitJband  in  the  city. 
I'th'  good  man's  arms  the  chopping  baftard  thri-vtt, 
For  he  thinks  all  his  own  that  is  his  wife's. 

Whatever  fate  is  for  this  play  dejign*d, 
The  poet's  fare  hejhallfome  comfort Jind  : 
For  if  his  Mufe  has  play' d  himfalfc,  the  worft 
That  can  befall  him,  is,  to  be  divorc'd ; 
You  hujlands  judge ',  if  that,  be  tt  be  curs' d* 
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Enter  Catelefs,  crojfing  tie  ft  age,  ivith  bis  hat,  gloves  y 
andfword  in  his  hands  ;  AS  juji  rijenfrcm  table  :  Mei- 
him. 


7\TED,    Ned,   whither  fo  faft.?    What,  turn'd 
•*  *     flincher  !   Why,  you  wo'not  leave  us  ? 

Care.  Where  are  the  women  ?  I'm  weary  of  drinking, 
and  begin  to  think  them  the  better  company. 

Mel.  Then  thy  reafon.  itaggers,  and  thou'rt  alrnofl 
tipfey. 

Care.  No,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noify  and  if 
a  man  muft  endure  the  noife  of  words  without  fenfe,  I-. 
think  the  women  have  more  mnfical  voices  and  become 
nonfenfe  better. 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ;  retir'd 
to  their  tea,  and  fcandal  ;  according  to  their  ancient 
cuftom,  after  dinner.  But  I  made  a  pretence  to 

follow  you,  becaufe  I  had  fomething  to  fay  to  you  in 
private,  and  I  am  not  like  to  have  many  opportunities 
this  evening. 

Care.  And  here's  this  coxcomb  moft  critically  comt 
to  interrupt  you  „ 

Enter  Brilk. 

Ertjk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you?  What  do  yo* 
give  ground,  mortgage  for  a  bottle,  ha  ?  Garelefs,  this  i» 
your  trick  ;  you're  always  fpoiling  company  by  leaving  it. 

-Care.  And  thou  art  always  fpoiling  company  by  com 
ing  inta't. 
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Brijk.  Pooh,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  you  envy  me.  Spite, 
proud  fpite,  by  the  gods  !  and  burning  envy — I'll  be 
judg'd  by  Mellefont  here,  who  gives  and  takes  raillery 
better,  you,  or  I.  Pfhaw,  man,  when  I  fay  you  fppil 
company  by  leaving  it,  I  mean  you  leave  nobody  for 
the  company  to  laugh  at.  J  think  there  I  was  with  you, 
]ia  ?  Mellefont. ' 

Mel.  G'  my  word,  Brijk ,  that  was  a  home  thruft,  you 
have  filenc'd  him. 

Brijk.  O  my  dear  Mellefont 9  let  me  periih,  if  thou 
.art  not  the  foul  of  conversation,  the  very  efience  of  wit 

and  {pint  of  wine, The  deuce  take  me  if  there  \vcr« 

tliree  good  things  laid,  or  one  underftood,  fince  thy  am-- 

putation  from  the  body  of  our  fociety. He,  I  think 

that's  pretty  and  metaphorical  enough  :  Pgad  I  could  not 
have  faid  it  out  of  thy  company,— Carelefs,  ha  ? 

•Care.  Hum,  ay,  what  is't  ? 

Brijk.  O,  mon  cceur !  What  is't !  Nay  gad  I'll  pu- 
niih  for  want  of  apprehen/ion  :  the  deuce  take  me  if  I 
tell  you, 

Mel.  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  tafte. But, 

dear  Brijk,  excufe  me,  I  have  a  little  bufmefs. 

Care.  Pr'ythee  get  thee  gone  -,  thou  feefl  we  are  ferious. 

Mel.  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but  go  in,  and 
keep  up  good  humour  and  feafe  in  the  company:  Pr'y 
thee  do,  they'll  fall  afleep  elfe. 

Brijk.  I'gad  fo  they  will — Well  I  will,  I  will,  gad  you 
(hall  command  me  from  the  Zenith  to  the  Nadir.*  But 
the  deuce  take  me  if  I  fay  a  good  thing  'till  you  come.— 
But  pr'ythee  dear  rogue,  make  hafte,  pr'ythee  makehafte, 

I  mail  burrl:  elfe. And  yonder  your  uncle,  my  Lord 

^Touchwood,  fwears  he'll  difmherityou,  and  Sir  Paul Plyant 
threatens  to  difclaim  you  for  a  fon-in-law,  and  my  Lord 
Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to  morrow;  nor  the 
deuce  take  me,  I  won't  write  your  epithalamium — and 
fee  what  a  condition  you're  like  to  be  brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  I'll  fpeak  but  three  words,  and  follow  you. 

Brijk.  Enough,  enough,  Carelefs,  bring  your  appre- 
•henfion  along  with  you.  [Exit* 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb. 

Faith  \is  a  goad-natur'd  coxcomb,  and  has  very 

eater* 
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entertaining  follies — You  muft  be  more  humane  to  him  ; 
at  this  juncture,  it  will  do  me  fervice.  I'll  tell  you,  I 
would  have  mirth  continued  this  day  at  any  rate  :  tho' 
patiencepurchafe  folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noife  ; 
'  There  are  times  when  fenfe  may  be  unfeafonable,  as  well 
as  truth.  Pr'ythee  do  thou  wear  none  to  day;  but  al 
low  Brijk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  may'ft  feem  a  fool. 

Care .  Why,  how  now,  why  this  extravagant  propofi- 
tion  ? 

Mel.  O,  I  would  have  no  room  for  ferious  defign,  for 
I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would  have  noife  and  imper 
tinence  keep  my  Lady  Toxcfiweod's  head  from  working  : 
'  For  hell  is  not  more  bufy  than  her  brain,  nor  contains 

*  more  devils,  than  that  imaginations.* 

Care.  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been  over— -Is 
not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  marriage  w\\h  Cynthia, 
and  her  father,  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  come  to  fettle  the  writ 
ings  this  day.  on  purpofe  ? 

Mel.  True;  but  you  mail  judge  whether  I  have  not 
reafon  to  be  alarm'd.  None  Derides  you,  and  Majkwell, 
are  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  my  aunt  ^Touchwood'* 
violent  paffion  for  me.  Since  my  fTrft  refufal  of  her  ad- 
drefTes,  ihe  has  endeavour'd  to  do  me  all  ill  offices  with 
my  uncle ;  yet  has  managed  'em  with  that  fubtility,  that 
to  him  they  have  born  the  face  of  kindnefs ;  while  her 
malice,  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  only  ihone  upon  me,  whera 
it  was  directed.  '  Still  it  gave  me  lefs  perplexity  to  pre- 

*  vent  the  fuccefs  of  her  difpleafure,  than  to  avoid  the  im- 

*  portunities  of  her  love  ;  and  of  two  evils,  I  thought  my 

*  felf  favoured  in  her  averfion  :'  but  whether  urg'd  by  her 
defpair,  and  the  fhort  profpect  of  time  me  faw,  to  accom- 
jJifh  her  deiigns  ;  whether  the  hopes  of  revenge,  or  of 
her  love,  terminated  in  the  view  of  this  my  marriage 
with  Cynthia,  I  know  not ;  but  this  morning  ftie  fur- 
priz'd  me  in  my  own  chamber. •• 

Care.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  fury  I  '  'tis  well  nature 

*  has  not  put  it  into  her  fex's  power  toravifli.'— Well, 
blefs  us  !  proceed.    What  folio w'd  ? 

Mel. '  What  at  firftamaz'd  rne ;  for  I  look'd  to  have  feen 

*  her  in  all  the  tranfports  of  a  flighted  and  revengeful  wo- 

*  iaan ;  but  when  1  expected  thunder  from  her  voice,  and 

A  4  *  lightning 
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*  lightning  in  her  eyes ;  I  faw  her  melted  into  tears,  and 

*  hufh'dintoafigh.'  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  fpokey 
paffion  had  ty'd  her  tongue,  and  amazement  mine. 

In  fhort,  the  confequence  was  thus,  me  omitted  nothing 
that  the  moft  violent  love  could  urge,  or  tender  words 
exprefs  ;  which  when  me  law  had  no  effect,  but  Hill  I 
pleaded  honour  and  nearnefs  of  blood  to  my  uncle  ;  then 
came  the  ftorm  I  fear'd  at  firft:  For  flatting  from  my 
bed-fide  like  a  fury,  me  flew  to  my  fword,  and  with 
much  ado  I  prevented  her  doing  me  or  herfelf  a  mifchief : 
Having  difarm'd  her  in  a  guft  of  paffion  me  left  me,  and 
in  a  refolution,.  confirm'd  by  a  thoufand  curfes,  not  to 
ciofe  her  eyes,  'till  they  had  feeri  my  ruin. 

Care.  Exquifite  woman  !  But  what  '  the  devil'  does  fhe~ 
think,  thou  haft  no  more  fenfe,  than  to  get  an  heir  '  upon 

*  her  body'  to  difmherit  thyfelf :  for  as  I  take  it,  this  fet- 
tlement  upon  you,  is,  with  a  provifo,  that  your  uncle 
have  no  children. 

Mel.  It  is  fo.  Well,  the  fervice  you  are  to  do  me,  will 
be  a  pleafure  to  yourfelf;  I  muft  get  you  to  engage  my 
Lady  Plyant  all  this  evening,  that  my  pious  aunt  may  not 
work  her  to  her  intereft.  And  if  you  chance  to  fecure 
her  to  yourfelf,  you  may  incline  her  to  mine.  She's 
handfome,  and  knows  it;  is  very  filly,  and  thinks  me  has 
fenfe,  and  has  an  old  fond  hufband. 

Care.  I  confefs  a  very  fair  foundation,  for  a  lover  to 
build  upon. 

Mel.  ^or  my  Lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  taken  up,  with  admiring  one  another,  and  Bri^s 
galantry,  as  they  call  it,  1*11  obferve  my  uncle  myfelf ; 
and  Jack  Majkvuell  has  promifed  me,  to  watch  my  aunt 
narrowly,  and  give  me  notice  upon  any  fufpicion.  As 
for  Sir  Paul,  my  wife  father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear 
Cynthia  has  fuch  a  fhare  in  his  fatherly  fondnefs,  he  woulcj 
fcarce  make  her  a  moment  uneafy,  to  have  her  happy 
hereafter. 

Care.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works :  but  I  wife 
vou  may  not  have  the  weakeft  guard,  where  the  enemy 
is  flrongeft. 

Mel.  Majkivellt  you  mean  :  pr'ydiee  why  mould  you 
him  f 
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Care.  Faith  I  cannot  help  it,  you  know  I  never  lik'd 
him  ;  I  am  a  little  fuperftitious  in  phyfiognomy, 

Mel.  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind  him  to  me; 
his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is  through  my  means. 

Care.  Upon  your  aunt  you  mean. 

Mel.  My  aunt ! 

Care.  I'm  miitaken  if  there  be  not  a  familiarity  be-  - 
tween  them,  you  do  not  fufpecl:  notwithstanding  her 
paffion  for  you. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  defign, 
to  do  me  fervice ;  and  he  endeavours  to  be  well  in  her 
efteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect  it. 

Care.  Well,  I  ihall  be  glad  to  be  miitaken  ;  but  your 
aunt's  averfion  in  her  revenge,  cannot  be  any  way  fo  effec 
tually  mewn,  as  in  promoting  a  means  to  difinherit 
you.  She  is  handfome  and  cunning,  and  naturally  amo 
rous.  Ma/k<zvel!\$  fleihand  blood  at  beil  and  opportunities 
between  them  are  frequent.  His  affection  to  you  have 
con  felled,  is  grounded  upon  his  intereft,  that  you  have 
tranfplanted  ;  and  mould  it  take  root  in  my  lady,  I  don't 
fee  what  you  can  expect  from  the  fruit. 

Mel.  I  confefs  the  confequence  is  vilible,  were  your 

fufpicions  juft. But  fee,   the  company  is  broke  up, 

let's  meet  'em, 

Enter  Lord  Touch  wood,  Lnrd  Froth,  .Sir  Paul  Plyant, 
and  Brifk. 

Ld.  Fouch.  Out  upon't,  nephew — Leave  your  father- 
in-law,  and  me  to  maintain  our  ground  againil  young 
people. 

Mel.  I  beg  your  lordftiip's  pardon — We  were  j  uil  re 
turning. 

Sir  Paul.  Were  you,  fon  ?  gadsbud  much  better  as  it 
is — — Good,  ftrange!  I  fwearl'm  almoil  tipfy — t'other 
bottle  would  have  been  too  powerful  for  me, — as  fure  as 
can  be  it  would. — We  wanted  your  company,  but  Mr. 
Brijk — Where  is  he  ?  I  fv/ear  and  vow,  he's  a  moil  fa 
cetious  perfon— and  the  beil  company. — And  my  Lord 
Frothy  your  lordlhip  is  fo  merry  a  man,  he,  he,  he ! 

Ld.  Froth.  O  foy,  Sir  Paul,  what  do  you  mean  r  Merry! 
O  barbarous!  I'd  as  lief  you  call'd  me  fool. 

,  Nay,  J  proteft  and  vownow,  'tis  true;  wW 
A  5  Mr,  &rhk- 
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Mr.  Brijk  jokes,  your  lordl"hip's  laugh  does  fo  become 
you,  he,  he  he  ! 

Ld.  Froth.  Ridiculous !  Sir  Paul,  you're  ftrangely  mif- 
taken,  I  find  Champagne  is  powerful.  I  afTure  you,  Sir 
Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jeit  but  my  own,  or  a  Lady's; 
1  a/lure  you,  Sir  Paul. 

Brijk.  How  ?  how,  my  lord  ?  what  affront  my  wit ! 
Let  me  perifh,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy  to  b« 
laugh'd  at  ? 

Ld.  Froth.  O  foy,  don't  mifapprehend  me,  I  don't  fay 
fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But  there  i* 
nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality,  than  to 
laugh  ;  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreffion  of  thepaffion  !  every 
body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  laugh  at  the  jell  of 
an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfe  of  the  fame 
quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ;  ridiculous !  to  be  plea- 
fed  v/ith  what  pleafes  the  croud  !  Now  when  I  laugh, 
1  always  laugh  alone. 

Brijk.  I  fuppofe  that's  becaufe  you  laugh  at  your  owa 
I'gad,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ld.  Froth.  He,  he  !  I  fwear  tho',  your  raillery  provokes 
me  to  a  fmile. 

Brifk.  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  fign  I  hit  you  in  the  teeth, 
if  you  fnew  'em. 

Ld.  Froth.  He,  he,  he  1 1  fwear  that's  fo  very  pretty,  I 
-can't  forbear. 

Care.  I  find  a  quibble  bears  more  fway  in  your  lord- 
Chip's  face,  than  a  jeft. 

Ld.  Teuc/j.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  pleafe  we'll  retire  to  the 
ladies,  and  drink  a  dim  of  tea,  to  fettle  our  heads. 

Sir/W.  With  all  my  heart. Mr.  Brijk,  you'll 

come  to  us, or  call  me  when  you  joke,  I'll  be  ready 

to  laugh  incontinently.  [Exit. 

MeL  But  does  you  lordmip  never  fee  comedies  ? 

Ld.  Froth.  O  yes,  fometimes, — But  I  never  laugh. 

MeL  No? 

Ld.  Froth.  Oh,  no, — Never  laugh  indeed,  fir. 

Care.  No  !  w-hy  what  d'ye  go  there  for  ?  ' 

Ld.  froth.  To  diftinguifh  myfelf  from  the  commonal 
ty,  and  mortify  the  poets ;  the  fellows  grow  fo  conceited, 
any  of  their  fooliih  wit  prevails  upon  the  fide-boxes. 

I  fwear 
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— -I  fwear, — —he,   he,  he  !  I  have  often  conftrain'd  my 

inclinations  to  laugh, he,  he  !  he's  to  avoid  giving 

them  encouragement. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourfelf,  my  lord,  as  well  a* 
malicious  to  them. 

Ld.  Froth.  I  confefs  I didmyfelf  feme  violence  at  firft, 
but  now  I  think  I  have  conquer'd  it. 

Brijk.  Let  me  perifh,  my  lord,  but  there  is  fcmething 
very  particular  in  the  humour  ;  'tis  true,  it  makes  agaihit 
wit,  and  I'm  forry  for  fome  friends  of  mine  that  write, 
but — I'gad,  I  love  to  be  malicious. — Nay,  deuce  take  me 
there's  wit  hrt  too — And  wit  mull  be  foil'd  by  wit  j  cut 
a  diamond  with  a  diamond  ;  no  ether  way,  I'gad. 

Ld,  Froth.  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  cot  be  long,  be 
fore  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit!  In  what?  Where  the  devil's  the  wit,  in 
not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to't  ? 

Brijk.  O  Lord,  why  can't  you  find  itout  ? — Why  there 
'tis,  in  the  not  laughing — Don't  you  apprehend  me  r — 
My  lord,  Carelefs  is  a  very  honeft  fellow,  but  hark 'ye, 
you  underlland  me,  fomewhat  heavy,  a  little  mallow,  or 
fo.  -Why  I'll  tell  you  now,  fuppofe  now  you  come  up 
to  me— —Nay,  pr'ythee  Carclefs  be  inftrucled.  Sup- 
pofe,  as  I  was  faying,  you  come  up  to  me  holding  your 
fides,  and  laughing,  as  if  you  would — Well — I  look 

grave,  and  afk  the  caufe  of  this  immoderate  mirth ~ 

You  laugh  on  ftill,  and  are  not  able  to  tell  me — Sail  I 

look  grave,  not  fo  much  as  fmile. 

Care.  Smile,  no,  what  the  devil  mould  you  fmile  at, 
when  you  fappofe  I  can't  tell  you  ! 

Br\Jk.  Pihaw,  pfhaw,  pr'ythee   don't  interrupt  me. — 

Butl  tell  you,   you  fnail  tell  me at  laft- But  it 

mall  be  a  great  while  firft. 

Care.  Well,  but  pry'thee  don't  let  it  be  a  great  while, 
becaufe  I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brij'k.  Well  then,  you  tell  me  fome  good  jeft,  or  very 
witty  thing,  laughing  all  the  while  as  if  you  \v>;re  ready- 
to  die -and  J  hear  it,  and  look  thus. Would  not 

you  be  difappointed  ? 

Care.  No;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I  mould  not 
expeft  you  to  underhand  it. 

A  6  Ld.  Fretb. 
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Ld.  Froth.  O  foy,  Mr.  Carelefi,  all  the  world 
Mr.  Brijk  to  have  wit ;  my  wife  lays,  he  has  a  great  deal. 
I  hope  you  think  her  a  judge. 

Brijk.  Pooh,  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  nothing.— 
I  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend. — Take  it 
t'other  way.  Suppofe  I  fay  a  witty  thing  to  you  ? 

Care.  Then  I  mall  be  difappointed  indeed. 

Mel.  Let  him  alone,  Brijk,  ne  is  obilinately  bent  net 
to  be  initrucled. 

Brijk.  I'm  forry  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me. 

Mel.  Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? 

Ld.  Froth.  With  all  my  heart,  methinks  we  are  a  fb- 
Ktude  without  'em. 

MsL  Or,  what  fay  you  to  another  bottle  of  Champagne  ? 

Ld.  Froth.  O,  for  the  univerfe,  not  a  drop  more  I  be- 
feech  you.  O  intemperate  !  I  have  a  flushing  in  my 
face  already.  [Takes  out  a  pocket-glafs ,  and  looks  in  it. 

Brijk.  Let  me  fee,  let  me  fee,  my  lord,  I  broke  my 
glafs  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  fnufF-box.  Hum  !  deuce 
take  me,  I  have  encourag'd  a  pimple  here  too. 

[Take s  the  glafs  and  looks. 

Ld.  Froth.  Then  you-  muft  mortify  him  with  a  patch  ; 
my  wife  mall  fupply  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  aliens,  here 
is  company  coming.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  Touchwood,  aWMafkwell. 

L.  T.  ri-1  hear  no  more— — You're  falfe  and  ungrate- 
fill  ;  come,  I  know  yoa're  fa4fe. 

Maflt.  I  have  been  frail,  I  confefs,  madam,,  for  your 
lady  ill  ip's  fervice. 

L.  y.  That  I  mould  truft  a  man,  whom  I  had  known 
betray  his  friend  ! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  befray'd  ?  Or  to  whom  ? 

L.  T.  Your  fond  friend  Mellefont\  and  to  me  -,  caa 
you  deny  it  ? 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

L.  7*.  Have  you  not  wrong'd  my  Tord',  who  has  been 
a  father  to  you  in  your:  wants,  and  given  you  being? 
Have  you  not  wrong'd  him  in  the  higherl  manner,  *  in 
<  his  bed  ?* 

Mask.  With  your  I  adyfhip's  help,  and  for  your  fey  vice, 
as  I  tokl  you  before.  I  can't  den/  that  neither. — Any 
thing  rrx>re,  madam? 
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L.  T.  More !  audacious  villain.     O,   what's    more, , 

is  moft  my  fhame, Have  you  notdiihonour'd  me  ? 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny ;  for  I  never  told  in  all  my  life : 
fo  that  accufation's  anfwer'd  ;  on  to  the  next. 

L.  T.  Death,  do  you  dally  with  my  paflion  ?  Infolent 

devil  i  But  have  a  care, Provoke   me  not ;  for,  '  by 

'•  the  eternal  fire,'  you  mall  not  'fca-pe  my  vengeance.— 
calm  villain  !    How  unconcern'd  he  Hands,   confefling 
treachery,  and  ingratitnde  !  Is  there  a  vice  more  black  ! 
— O  I  have   excufes,  thoufands  for  my   faults ;  fire  in 
my  temper,  pailions-  in  my  foul,  apt  to  ev'ry  provoca 
tion  ;  opprefted   at  once  with  love,    and  with  defpair. . 
But  a  fedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whofe  black  blood  runs .• 
temperately  bad,  what  excufe  can  clear? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam  ?  I  would  net 
talk  not  tobe  heard.  I  have  been  {Sheivalksabcutdifordcr'' d.~\  3 
a  very  great  rogue  for  your  fake,  and  you  reproach  me  • 
with  it ;  I  am  ready  to  be  a  rogue  1U11  to  do  you  fer- 
vice  ;  and  you  are  flinging  conference  and  honour  in  my 
face,  to  rebate  rny  inclinations.  How  am  I  to  behave 
niyfelf  ?  You  k-novv  I  am  your  creature  ;  my  life  and 
fortune  in  your  power;  to  difoblige  you,  brings  me  cer 
tain  ruin.  Allow  it,  I  would  betray  you,  1  would  not 
be  a  traitor  to  rayfelf :  I  don't  pretend  to  honefty,  be- 
caufe  you  know  I  am  a  rafcal  :  but  I  would  convince 
you  from  the  neceffity  of  my  being  firm  to  you. 

L.  <T.  Neceffity,  impudence  !  can  no  gratitude  incline 
you,  no  obligations  touch  you  ?  *  Have  not  my  fortune, 
*  and  my  perfon  been  fubjected  to  your  pleafure  ?' 
Were  you  not  in?  the  nature  of  a  fervant,  and  have  not 
I  in  efieft  made  you  lord  of  all,  of  me,  and  of  my  lord  ? 
Where  is  that  humble  love,  the  languishing,  that  ado 
ration,  which  was  once  paid  me^  and  everlaftingly  en 
gaged? 

Mask.  Fixt,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  nothing  can 
remove 'em,  yet  you 
L.  T.  Yet,  what  yet  ? 

Mask.  Nay  mifconceive  me  not,  madam,  when  I  fay 
I  have  had  a  gen'rous,  an  1  a  faithful  paflion,  which  you 
fcad  never  favow'd,  but  through  revenge  and  policy. 
L.  T3  Ha  1 

Mai 
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Mask-  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone, Pray  con 
tain  yourfelf,  and  hear  me.  You  know  you  lov'd  your 
nephew,  when  I  firfl  figh'd  for  you  ;  I  quickly  found  it ; 
an  argument  that  I  lov'd  ;  for  with  that  art  you  veiPd 
your  pafiion,  'twas  imperceptible  to  all  but  jealous  eyes. 
This  difcovery  made  me  bold,  I  confefs  it ;  for  by  it, 
I  thought  you  in  my  power.  Your  nephew's  fcorn  of 
you,  added  to  my  hopes  ;  I  watch'd  the  occafion,  and 
took  you,  juft  repulfed  by  him,  warm  at  once,  with 
love  and  indignation  ;  your  difpoiition,  my  arguments, 
and  happy  opportunity,  accomplinVd  my  deiign  ,  *  I  preft 
'  the  yielding  minute,  and  was  bleil.'  How  I  have 
lov'd  you  fince,  words  have  not  fhewn,  then  how  mould 
words  exprcfs  ? 

L.  T.  Well,  mollifying  devil ! And  have  I  not 

met  your  love  with  forward  fire  ? 

Mask.  Your  zeal  I  grant  was  ardent,  but  mifplac'd  ; 
there  was  revenge  in  view  ;  f  that  woman's  idol  had  de- 
'  £i'd  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love  was  made  a  mock- 

*  worfhip.  - — A   fon  and  heir  would  have  edg'd  young 
'  Mellefont  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  und  left  him  none 

*  but  you  to  catch  at  for  prevention.' 

L.  T.  Again,  provoke  me  !  do  you  wind  me  like  a 
larum,  only  to  roufe  my  own  ftill'd  foul  for  your  diver- 
fion  !  confunon ! 

Mask.  Nay,  madam,  I'm  gone,  if  yourelapfe, — What 
needs  this  ?  I  fay  nothing  but  what  you  youi  ielf,  in  open 
hours  of  love,  have  told  me.  Why  fliould  you  deny  it  ? 
Nay,  how  can  you  ?  Is  not  all  this  prefent  heat,  owing 
to  the  fame  fire  ?  Do  you  not  love  him  Hi II  ?  Kow  have  I 
this  day  offended  you,  but  in  not  breaking  cfFhis  match 

with  Cynthia  ?  Which  ere  to-morrow  mall  be  done, 

had  you  but  patience. 

L.  T.  How,  what  faid  you,  Maikwett* Another 

caprice  to  unwind  my  temper  ? 

Mask.  By  Heav'n,  no  ;  I  am  your  flave,  the  flave  of 
all  your  pleafures ;  and  .will  not  reft  'till  I  have  given 
you  peace,  would  you  fairer  me. 

L.  y.  O  Maskivell,  in  vain  I  do  difguife  me  from 
thee,  thouknow'ft  me,  know'ft  the  very  inmoft  windings 
and  recdTes  of  my  foul.—- O  Mellefont !  I  burn;  mar 
ried 
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to  morrow  !  defpair  ftrikes  me.  Yet  my  foul  knows 
I  hate  him  too  :  let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  im 
mediate  ruin  feize  him. 

Mask.  Compofe  yourfelf,  you  {hall  poflefs  and  ruin 
him  too, Will  that  pleafe  you  ? 

L.  CT.  How,  how  ?  Thou  dear,  thou  precious  villain, 
how  ? 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering  with  my  Lady 
Plyant. 

L.  T.  I  have  :  She  is  ready  for  any  impreffion  I  think 
fit. 

Mask.  She  muft  be  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  Melle- 
font  loves  her. 

L.  T.  She  is  fo  credulous  that  way  naturally,  and 
likes  him  fo  well,  that  me  will  believe  it  fader  than  I  can 
perfuade  her.  But  I  don't  fee  what  you  can  propofe  from 
fuch  a  trifling  defign  ;  for  her  firft  convening  with  Mel" 
lffontt  will  convince  her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask.  I  know  it. 1  don't  depend  upon  it. — But  it 

will  prepare  fomething  elfe,  and  gain  us  leifure  to  lay  a 
llronger  plot :  If  I  gain  a  little  time,  I  mall  not  want 
contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  dzftroy, 

What  to  rebuild y   will  a  whole  age  employ.        [Exeunt. 


ACT        II. 

Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

Cynt.  TNDEED,  madam!  Is  it  pofiible  your  ladyihip 
I.  could  have  been  fo  much  in  love  ? 

L.  Froth.  1  could  not  fleep;  I  did  not  fleep  one  wink 
for  three  weeks  together. 

Cynt.  Prodigious  !  I  wonder,  want  of  fleep,  and  fo 
much  love,  and  fo  much  wit  as  your  ladyihip  has,  did 
not  turn  your  brain. 

L.  Froth.  O  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  muft  not  rally  your 

f-iend. But  really,  as  you  fay,  I  wonder  too,- 

i  But 
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But  then  I  had  a  way. For  between  you  and  I,  I  hacT 

whimfies  and  vapours,  but  I  gave  them  vent, 

Cynt.  How  pray,  madam. 

L.  Froth.  Oh,  I  writ,  writ  abundantly — Do  you 
never  write. 

Cynt.  Write,  what? 

L.  Froth.  Songs,  elegies,  fatires,  encomiums,  pane- 
gyricks,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cynt.  O  lord,  not  I,  madam  ;  I'm  content  to  be  a 
courteous  reader^ 

L.  Froth.  O  inconiiftent !  In  love,  and  not  write  !  If 
my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of  your  temper,  we  had 

never  come  together, O  blefs  me;  what  a  fad  thing 

would  that  have  been,  if  my  lord  and  I  mould -never 
have  met ! 

Cynt.  Then  neither  my  lord  nor  you  would  ever  have 
met  with  your  match,  on  my  confcience. 

L.  Froth.  O'  my  confcience  no  more  we  mould  ;  thcu 
fay 'II  right For  fare  my  Lord  Froth  is  as  fine  a  gen 
tleman,  and  as  much  a  man  cf  quality!  ah  !  nothing  at 

all  of  the  common  air, 1  think  I  may  fay  he  wants 

nothing,  but  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  flar,  to  make  him  mine, 
the  very  phofphorus  of  our  hemifphere.  Do  you  under- 
Hand  thofe  two  hard  v/ords  ?  If  you  don't,  I'll  explain 
*em  to  you. 

Gynt,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  not  fo  ignorant. At 

leaft  I  won't  own  it,  to  be  troubled  with  your  inftruc- 
tions.  [Afide. 

L>.  Froth.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  being  derived 
from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you  might  have  efcap'd  the 

etymology. But  I'm  the  more  amaz'd,  to  find  you 

a  woman  of  letters,  and  not  write  !  blefs  me!  how  can 
Mellefont  believe  you  love  him  ? 

Cynt  Why  faith,  madam,  he  that  won't  take  my 
word,  mail  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

L.  Froth.  I  vow  Mellefont^  a  pretty  gentleman,  but 
methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cynt.  A  manner!  what's  that,  madam? 

L.  Froth.  Some  diftinguifhing  quality,  as  for  example, 
the  bell  air  ex  brillant  cf  Mr.  Brisk  ;  the  folemnity,-yet 
comp^aifance  of  my  lord,  or  fomethuig  of  his  own  that 
mould  look  a  little  Je-ne-fcai  %uoi  -f  he  is  too  much  a  me- 
<liocxit/,  in  my  mind. 
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Cynt.  He  does  not.  indeed  affe£l  either  pertnefs  or  for 
mality  ;  for  which  I  like  him  :  Here  he  comes. 

L.  Froth.  And  my  lord  with  him  :  Pray  obferve  the 
difference.  Enter  Lord  Froth,  Mellefont  WBrilk 

Cynt.  Impertinent  creature !  I  could  alm.oiV  be  angry* 
with  her  now.  {AJide. 

L.  Froth.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cynthia,  how 
much  I  have  been,  in  love  with  you;  I  fwear  I  have  ;  I'm 
not  aiham'd  to  own  it. now ;  Ah !  it  makes  my  heart  leap, 
I  vow,  I  figh  when  I  think  on't :  my  dear  lord  !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  do  you  remember^  my  lord  ? 

[Squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  looks  kindly  on  him,  Jighs.t 
and  then  laughs  out.~\ 

Ld.  Froth.  Pleafant  creature  !  perfectly  well,  ah!  that 
look,  ay,  there  it  is;  who  could  refift  !  'twas  fo  my 
heart  was  made  a  captive  firil,  and  ever  fince  t'has  been 
in  love  with  happy  flavery. 

L.  Froth.  Othat  tongue,  that  dear  deceitful  tongue! 
that  charming  foftnefs  in  your  mien  and  your  expreffioa, 
and  then  your  bow!  good  my  lord,  bow  as  you  did 
when  I  gave  you  my  picture,  here  fuppofe  this  my  pic 
ture — [Gives  him  a  pocket  glafs.]  Pray  mind  my  lord ; 
ah  !  he  bows  charmingly ;  nay,  my  lord,  you  fhan't 
kifs  it  fo  much;  I  mall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

[He  bonus  profoundly  low,  then  kijje?  the  gla.fi. 

Ld.  Froth.  Ifawmyfelfthere,  and  kifs'd  it  for  your  fake. 

L.  Froth.  Ah!  gallantry  to  the  laft  degree — Mr.  Brisk, 
you're  a  judge ;  was  ever  any  thing  fo  well  bred  as  my 
lord? 

Brisk.  Never  any  thing;  but  your  ladymip,  let  me  perifh . 

L.  Froth.  O  prettily  turn'd  again  ;  let  me  die  but  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  wit:  Mr.  Mellefont,  don't  you  think; 
Mr.  Brisk  has  a  world  of  wit  ? 

Mel.  Q,  yes,  madam. 

Brisk.  O  dear,  madam  • 

L.  Froth.  An  infinite  deal ! 

Brisk.  O  Heav'ns,   madam — 

L.  Froth.  More  wit  than  any  body. 

Brisk.  Pmeverlaftingly  your  humble  fevant,  deuce  take 
me,  madam. 

Ld.  Froth.  Don't  you  think  us  a  happy  couple  ? 

Cynt.  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think   you  the  happiefl  cou 
ple  in  the  \vqrld?  for  you're  not  only  happy  in  one  ano 
ther,. 
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ther,  and  when  you  are  together,  but  happy  in  your- 
felves,  and  by  yourfelves. 

Ld.  Froth.  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good  hufband 
too. 

Cynt.  'Tis  my  intereft  to  believe  he  will,  my  lord. 

Ld.  Froth.  D'ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  well  as  I  do 
my  wife  ?  I'm  afraid  net. 

Cynt.  I  believe  he'll  love  me  better. 

Ld.  Froth.  Heav'ns !  that  can  never  be  ;  but  why  do 
you  think  fo  ? 

Cynt.  Becaufe  he  has  not  fo  much  reafon  to  be  fond 
of  himfelf. 

Ld.  Froth.  O  your  humble  fervant  for  that,  dear  ma 
dam  ;  well,  Mellefont :,  you'll  be  a  happy  creature. 

Mel.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  mall  have  the  fame  reafon  fer 
my  happinefs  that  your  lordihip  has,  I  fnall  think  my- 
ielf  happy. 

Ld.  Frcth.  Ah,  that's  all. 

Brisk.  [To  Lady  Froth]  Yourladymip  is  in  the  right  ; 
but  I'gad  I'm  wholly  turn'd  into  fatire.  I  confefs  I 
write  but  feldom,  but  when  I  do — keen  lamlicks  I'gad. 
But  my  lord  was  telling  me,  your  ladyfhip  has  mad* 
an  clTay  toward  an  heroic  poem. 

L.  Froth.  Did  my  lord  tell  you  r  Yes  I  vow,  and  the 
fubjecl:  is  my  lord's  love  to  me.  And  what  do  you 
think  I  call  it  ?  I  dare  fw^ar  you  won't  guefs  •  •  Ths 
Sillabub ,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Brisk.  Becaufe  my -lord's  title's  Froth,  I'gad;  ha,  ha, 
l»a  !  deuce  take  me  very  apropos  andfurprizing,  ha,,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Froth.  He,  ay,  is  not  it  ? And  then  I  call  my 

lord  Spumofo  -,  and  myfelf,  what  d'ye  think  I  call  my- 
felf? 

Brisk,  Laftilla  may  be»         *gad  I  cannot  tell, 

L.  Froth.  Biddy,  that's  all ;  juit  my  own  name. 

Brisk.  Biddy  !  Pgad  very  pretty- Deuce  tak» 

jneifyour  ladyfliip  has  not  the  art  of  furprizing  the 

molt  naturally  in  the  world, 1  hope  you'll  make  me 

Jbappy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

L.  Froth.  O,  you  mull  be  confident,  I  mult  afo  your 
advice. 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  fervant,  let  me  perim, 1 

prefume  your  ladyfhip  has  read  Bo/ii  ? 

L.  Frrth*  O  yes,  and  Rapin,  and  Dacier  upon  At'iftotle 

and 
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and  Horace.— — My  lord,  you  muft  not  be  jealous,  I'm 
communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

Ld.  Frtth,  No,  no,  I'll  ailow  Mr.  Brisk;  have  you 
nothing  about  you  to  ihew  him,  my  dear  ? 

L.  F*.tb.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have. Mr.  Brisk,  com* 

V'iil  ycu  go  into  the  next  room  ?  '  and  there  I'll  ihew  you 
*  what  I  have.'  [Exeunt  L.  Froth  and  Brifk. 

I/d.  Froth.  I'll  walk  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  come 
to  you.  [Exif. 

/.  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia  ? 

Cwit.  I'm  thinking,  tho*  marriage  makes  man  and 
wife  one  flefii,  it  leaves  'em  Hill  two  fools;  and  they  be 
come  more  conspicuous  by  fetting  oiFone  another. 

Mel.  That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and  their  fol* 
lies  are  oppos'd. 

Cynt.  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  meet,  and  by  the 
oppolition  of  their  wit,  render  themfclves  as  ridiculous  as 
fools.  'Tis  an  odd  game  we're  going  to  play  at :  What 
think  you  of  drawing  flakes,  and  giving  over  in  time  ? 

Mel.  No,  hang't,  that's  not  endeavouring  to  win,  be-^ 
caufe  it's  poffible  we  may  lofe ;  fmce  we  have  muffled 
and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up  trump  now. 

Cynt.  Then  I  find  it's  like  cards,  if  either  of  us  have  a 
good  hand  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune, 

Mel.  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  at  bowls, 
fortune  indeed  makes  ths  match,  and  the  two  neareft» 
and  foraetimes  the  two  fartheft  are  together,  but  the 
game  depends  intirely  upon  judgment. 

Cynt.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  confequently  one  of  us' 
muft  be  a  lofer. 

Mel.  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  fkill,  and  the 
winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertainment.—'  What's 
'  here,  the  muiick! *Oh,  my  lord  has  promifed  the 

*  company  a  new  fong,  we'll  get  'em  to  give  it  us  by  the 

*  way  \MuJtcians  cr  offing  the  ft  age. ~\  Pray  let  us  have  the 

*  favour  of  you,  to  practice  the  long,  before  the  company 

*  hear  it. 


'SONG. 
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I. 

*  /^Ynthia  frowns  wben-e'er  I  woo  t.o  her* 
V^t  '  Yet  /he's  wext  if  I  gi<ve  o<ver  ; 

'  Muck  /he  fears  I  Jhould  undo  her9 

*  But  much  more  to  lofe  her  lover  .- 

*  *Thus,  in  doubting,  Jhe  refufes  ; 
4  And  net  winning,  thus  She  lofcs. 

II. 

*  Pr'ythee,  Cynthia,  look  behind  you, 

'  Age  and  wrinkles  will  overtake  you  i 

*  Then  too  late  de.Jlre  will  fnd  you, 

*  When  the  power  mufi  forfake  you  .r 
'  Think,  O  think  tf  ttf  j ad  condition* 
'  To  be  paft,  yet  wijh  fruition. 

*  MeL  You  fhall  have  my  thanks  below. 

'  [To  the  mujick,  they  g 
Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant; 

Sir  Paul.  Gads-bud  I  T  am  provok'd  into  a  fermenta 
tion,  as  my  Lady  Froth  fays;  was  ever  the  like  read  of  in 
ilory  ? 

L.  P.  Sir  Paul,  have  patience  ;  let  me  alone  to  rattle 
him  up. 

Sir  Paul.  Pray  yourladyfhip  give  me  leave  to  be  angr-) 
—I'll  rattle  him  up  I  warrant  you.  I'll  teach  him  ,wiu 
a  certiorari  to  make  love  to  my  wife. 

L.  P.  You  teach  him  !  I'll  teach  him  myfelf  and  make 
him  blufh  for  his  dimonourable  notions  of  Lady  Ply ant '; 
Teditude  ;  fo  pray,  Sir  Paul>, leav.e ^  him  tq. me  and  hole 
you  contented. 

'  Cynt.  Blefs  me,  what  makes- my  father  in  fuch  ; 
*  paffion  ?  ul  never  faw  him  thus  before.' 

Sir  Paul.  Hold  yourfelf  contented,  my  Lady  Plyant^- 
I  find  paflion  coming  upon  me  even  to  defpeiation,  a 
the  philofopher  fays  ;  and  I  cannot  fubmit  as  formerly 
therefore  give  way. 

L.  P.  How  now  !  will  you  be  pleafed  to  retire,  and— 

Sir  Paul.  No  marry  will  I  not  be  pleafed  ;  I  am  plea 
fed  to  be  angry,  that's  my  pleafure  at  this  time. 
What  can  this  mean  V 

L.P. 
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L.  P.  Gads  my  life,  the  man's  diffracted :  why  how 
now,  wh°  are  y°u  -?  What  am  I r  Slidikins  can't  I  go 
vern  you  ?  V/hat  did  I  marry  you  for  ?  Am  I  not  to  be 
abfolute  and  uncontrollable  ?  Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my 
ipirit  and  conduct,  mould  be  contradicted  in  a  matter 
<of  this  concern? 

Sir  Paul.  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me  ; Befides, 

I'm  not  to  be  govern'd  at  all  times.  When  I  am  in  tran- 
quility,  my  Lady  Plyant  mail  command  Sir  Paul',  but 
when  I  am  provok'd  to  fury,  I  cannot  incorporate  with 

patience  and  reafon, as  foon  may  tigelrs  match  with 

tigers,  lambs  with  lambs,  and  every  creature  couple 

with  its  foe,  as -the  poet  fays. 

L.  P  He's  hot-headed  flilll  'Tis  in  vain  to  talk  to 
you  ;  but  remember  I  have  a  curtain-leftuie  for  you, 
you  difobedient,  headftrong  brute. 

Sir  Paul.  No,  'tis  becaufe  I  won't  be  headflrong,  be- 
<:aufe  I  won't  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head  fortify'd, 
that  I  am  thus  exafperated, — But  I  will  .protect  my  ho- 
ROur,  and  yonder  is  the  violator  of  my  fame. 

L.  P.  'Tis  my  honour  that  is  concern'd,  and  the  vio 
lation  was  intended  to  me.  Your  honour  !  You  have 
none  but  what  is  in  my  keeping,  and  I  can  difpofe  of  it 

when  I  pleafe therefore  don't  provoke  me. 

Sir  Paul.  Hum,  gads-bud  (he  fays  true- Well,  my 

lady,  march  on,  I  will  fight  under  you  then  :  I  am  con 
vinced,  as  far  as  paflion  will  permit. 

[L.  Plyant  and  Sir  Paul  come  up  to  Mellefont. 
L.  P.  Inhuman  and  treacherous 

^  Sir  Paul.  Thou,  ferpent  and  firlt  tempter  of  woman 
kind."——- — 

Cynt.  Blefs  me  !  fir ;  madam ;  what  mean  you  ? 
Sir  Paul.  Thy,  Tty,  come  away  Tfy,  touch  him  not, 
come  hither,  girl,  go  not  near  him,  there's  nothing  but 
deceit  about  hhn  ;  fnakes  are  in  his  peruke,  and  the  cro 
codile  ofNilus  is  in  his  wicked  appetite  ;  he  wou'd  devour 
thy  fortune  and  flarve  thee  alive. 

L.  P.  Difhonourable,  impudent  creature ! 
Mel  For  HeavVs  fakt,  madam,  to  whom  do  you 
this  language ! 

L.  P. 
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L.  P.  Have  I  behav'd  myfelf  with  all  the  decorum 
and  nicety,  befitting  the  perfbn  of  Sir  Paul's  wife  ?  Have 
I  preferv'd  my  honour  as  it  were  in  a  fhow-houfe  for 
thefe  three  years  pail  ?  Have  I  been  white  and  unfully'd 
even  by  Sir  Paul  hlmfeif  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  /lie  has  been  an  invincible  wife,  even 
to  me,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

L.  P.  Have  I,  I  fay,  preferv'd  myfelf,  like  a  fair  meet 
of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a  blot  upon  ?— — — • 

Sir  Paul.  And  (he  fhall  make  a  iimile  with  any  wo 
man  in  England. 

Mel.  I  am  fo  amaz'd,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Sir  Paul.  Do  you  think  my  daughter,  this  pretty  crea 
ture  ;  giads-  bud  fhe's  a  wife  for  a  cherubin  !  Do  you 
think  her  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  {talking  horfe,  to 
Hand  before  you,  while  you  take  aim  at  my  wife ;  gads- 
bud  I  was  never  angry  before  in  my  life,  and  I'll  never 
be  appeas'd  again. 

Mfl.  Confufior. !  this  is  my  aunt ;  fuch  malice  can  be 
engendred  no  where  elfe.  [Afide. 

L.  .#,  Sir  Paul,  tai:  '".wtkia  from  his  fight ;  leave  m« 
to  flrike  him  wkh  the  reniorfe  of  his  intended  crime. 

Cyn^.  Pray,  lir,  ftay,  hear  him,  I  dare  affirm  he's  in 
nocent. 

Sir  Paul.  Innocent !  Why !  hark'ee,  come  hither,  Thy, 
hark'ee,  I  had  it  frcm  his  aunt,  myfifter  Tottcb<wopdt — 
gads-bud  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for  any  thing  of 
thee,  but  thy  pcrtion,  why  he's  in  love  with  my  wife ; 
he  would  have  tantaliz'd  thee,  ?.nd  made  a  cuckold  of 

thy  poor  father,- and  that  would  certainly  have  bmke 

my  heart — c  I'ra  fure  if  ever  I  ihould  have  horns,  they 
4  would  kill  me ;  they  would  never  come  kindly,  I  mould 
'  die  of  'em,  like  a  child,  that  was  cutting  his  teeth — — 
€  I  mould  indeed,  Thy — therefore  come  away  ;'  but  Pro 
vidence  has  prevented  all,  therefore  come  away,  when  I 
bid  you. 

Cynt.  I  muft  obey.       [Exeunt  Sir  Paul  and  Cynthia. 

L.  P.  O,  fuch  a  thing  !  the  impiety  of  it  flartles  me— 
to  wrong  fo  good,  fo  fair  a  creature,  and  one  that  loves 
you  tenderly 'tis  a  barbarity  of  barbarities,  and  no 
thing  could  be  guilty  of  it — — 

MeL 
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Mel.  But  the  greateft  villain  imagination  can  form 
I  grant  it;  and  next  to  the  villainy  of  fuch  a  fact,  is  the 
villainy  of  afperfmg  me  with  the  guilt.  How?  which 
way  was  I  to  wrong  her?  For  yet  I  underftand  you  not. 
'  L.  P.  Why,  gads  my  life,  coufm  Mellefont,  you  can 
not  be  fo  peremptory  as  to  deny  it ;  when  I  tax  you  with 
it  to  your  face  ;  for  now  Sir  Paul's  gone,  you  are  coram 
Kobis. 

Mel.  By  Heav'n,   I  love  her  more  than  life,  or 

L.  P.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this  and  that, 
and  ev'ry  thing  in  the  world,  but  give  me  mathemacular 
.demonflration,  anfwer  me  directly — But  I  have  not  pa 
tience Oh!  the  impiety  of  it,  as  I  was  faying,  and 

the  unparallel'd  wickednefs !  O  merciful  father !  How 
could  you  think  to  reverfe  nature  fo,  to  make  the  daugh 
ter  the  means  of  procuring  the  mother? 

Me!.  The  daughter  to  procure  the  mother ! 

L.  P.  Ay,  for  tho'  I  am  not  Gy*t&ta*s  own  mother,  I 
fim  her  father's  wife ;  and  that's  Dear  enough  to  make  it 
inceft. 

Mel.  Inceft !  O  my  precious  aunt,  and  the  devil  in  • 
conjunction.  \Afide* 

L.  P.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that,  and  then  the 
guilt  of  deceiving  every  body;  marrying  the  daughter, 
only  to  di {honour  the  bed  of  the  father ;  and  then  feduc- 
ing  me,  '  debauching  my  purity,  and  perverting  me* 
from  the  road  of  virtue,  in  which  I  have  trod  thus  long, 
and  never  made  one  trip,  not  one  faux  pas;  '  O  cohil- 
*  der  it,  what  would  you  have  to  anfwer  for,  if  yo* 
'  Ihould  provoke  me  to  frailty  ?  Alas !  humanity  is  fee- 
'  ble,  Heav'n  knows !  very  feeble,  and  unable  to  fup- 
'  portitfelf.' 

Mel.  Where  am  I  ?  Is  it  day  ?  and  am  I  awake  ?  ma- 
4am— 

L.  P.  And  nobody  knows  how  circumftances  may 

happen  together. To  my  thinking,  now  I  could  re- 

fift  the  ftrongeil  temptation, — But  yet  I  know,  'tis  im- 
pofiible  for  me  to  know  whether  I  could  or  not,  there's 
no  certainty  in  the  things  of  this  life. 
_  Mel.  Madam,  pray  give  mp  leave  to  afk  you  one  quef- 
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L.P.  O  Lord,  afk  me  the  queflion,  I'll  fwear,  I'l 

It;  I  fwear  I'll  deny  it therefore  don't  afk  me* 

nay  youfhan't  afk  me,  I  fwear  I'll  deny  it.  O  Gemini, 
you  have  brought  all  the  blood  into  my  face;  I  war 
rant  I  am  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock;  O  fy,  coufm Mellefint  / 

Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me;  I  mean 

L.  P.  Hear  you,  no,  no;  I'll  deny  you  firft,  and  hear 
you  afterwards.  For  one  does  not  know  how  ones  mind 
may  change  upon  hearing. — Hearing  is  one  of  the  fenfes, 
and  all  the  fenfes  are  fallible;  I  won't  truft  my  honour, 
I  allure  you;  my  honour  is  infallible  and  uncomatible. 

Mel.  For  Heav'n's  fake,  madam, 

L.  P.  O  Jiame  it  no  more Blefs  me,  how  can  yo« 

talk -of  Heav'n  !  and.  have  fo  much  wickednefs  in  your 
heart?  May  be  you -don't  think  it  a  fin.— They  fay  fome 
of  you  gentlemen  don't  think  it  a  fim — *  May  be  it  is  no 
*  fin  to  them  that  don't  think  it  fo ;'  indeed,  if  I  did 
not  think  it  a  fin — But  ftill  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  fin, 
—But  then,  to  marry  my  daughter,  for  the  conveniency 
of  frequent  opportunities, — I'll  never  confent  to  that, 
as  fure  as  can  be,  I'll  break  the  match. 

MeL  Death  and  amazement.*— —Madam,  upon  my 
knees 

L.  P.  Nay,  nay,  rife  up,  come  you  mail  fee  my  good- 
nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful,  and  no  body  can  help 
his  paflion :  'Tis  not  your  fault ;  nor  I  fwear  it  is  not 
mine, — How  can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  And  how 
can  you  help  it,  if  you  are  made  a  captive?  *  I  fwear  it 

'  is  pity  it  mould  be  a  fault,— But  my  honour, well, 

'  but  yowr  honour  too, — but  the  fin  '.—well  but  the  ne- 
f  ceffity.' — -O  lord,  here's  fornebody  coming,  I  dare 
not  flay.  Well,  you  rnuft  confider  of  your  Crime;  and 
flrive  as  much  as  can  be  againft  it,— ftrive  be  fure— But 
don't  be  melancholick,  don't  defpair.^ — But  never  think 
that  I'll  grant  you  any  thing;  O  lord,  no.  — But  be  fure 
you  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage,  for  tho'  I 
know  you  don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  for  your 
paflion  to  me ;  yet  it  will  make  me  jealous. — O  lord, 
what  did  I  fay  ?  Jealous!  no,  no,  I  can't  be  jealous,  for 
I  muft  not  love  you, — therefore  don't  hope. —-But  don't 
4efpak  neither.— O,  they're  coming,  I  mult  fly.  [Exit. 
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Mel.   [sifter  a  pau/e.]  So  then, fpite  of  my  care 

and  forefight,  I  am  caught,  caught  in  my  fecurity.—  • » 
Yet  this  was  but  a  {hallow  artifice,  unworthy  of  my  Ma- 
chiavelian  aunt :  there  muft  be  more  behind,  '  this  is 
'  but  the  firft  flam,  the  priming  of  her  engine  ;  deftruc- 
*  tion  follows  hard,  if  not  moil  prefently  prevented.' 

Enter  Mafkwell. 

MafctvtU,  welcome,  thy  prefence  is  a  view  of  land, 
appearing  to  my  mipwreck'd  hopes :  the  witch  has  rais'd 
the  llorm,  and  her  minifters  have  done  their  work ;  you 
fee  the  veffcls  are  parted. 

Majk.  I  know  it ;  I  met  Sir  Paul  towing  away  Cynthia  : 
come,  trouble  not  your  head,  I'll  join  you  together,  ere 
to-morrow  morning,  or  drown  between  you  in  the  at 
tempt. 

Mel.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  flretch'd  out,  to  one 
that's  finking;  tho'  ne'er  fo  far  off. 

Majk.  No  finking,  nor  no  danger,— Come,  cheer 
up;  why  you  don't  know,  that  while  I  plead  for  you, 
your  aunt  has  given  me  a  retaining  fee  ;•  -Nay,  I  ant 
your  greateil  enemy,  and  me  does  but  journey-work  un 
der  me. 

Mel.  Ha !  How's  this  ? 

Mask.  What  d'ye  think  of  my  being  employ'd  in  th« 
execution  of  all  her  plots?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  nay  it's  true 5 
I  have  undertaken  to  break  the  match,  I  have  under 
taken  to  make  your  uncle  disinherit  you,  to  get  you  turn'd 
out  of  doors ;  and  to — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  tell  you  for 
laughing,  »Q  me  has  open'd  her  heart  to  me, — I 

am  to  turn  you  a  grazing,  and  to -Ha,  ha,  ha !  marry 

Cynthia  myfelf;  there's  a  plot  for  you. 

Mel.  Ha  !  O  I  fee,  I  fee  my  rifing  fun!   Light  breaks 

thro'  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  (hall  live  in  day O  m^ 

Mashwsll!  How  mall  I  thank  or  praife  thee :  thou  haft 
outwitted  woman. — But  tell  me,  how  could'ft  thou  thus 
get  into  her  confidence? — Ha!  how?  But  was  it  her 
contrivance  to  perfuade  my  Lady  Ply  ant  to  this  extrava 
gant  belief? 

Mask,  It  was,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  encourag'4 

it  for  your  diverfion :  tho'  it  made  vou  a  little  uneafy 
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for  the  prefent,  yet  the  reflexion  of  it  muft  needs  be 
entertaining, — — I  warrant  Ihe  was  very  violent  at  firft. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ay,  a  very  fury;  but  I  was  moil 
afraid  of  her  violence  at  lail, — '  If  you  had  not  come  as 
4  you  did,  I  don't  know  what  me  might  have  attempted.* 

Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  her  temper. — Well,  you 
mull  know  then,  that  all  my  contrivances  were  but  bub 
bles  ;  'till  at  lail  I  pretended  to  have  been  long  fecretly 
in  love  with  Cynthia ;  that  did  my  bufmefs ;  that  con- 
vinc'd  your  aunt,  I  might  be  trufled ;  fmce  it  was  as  much 
my  interefl  as  hers  to  break  the  match  :  then,  (he  thought 
my  jealoufy  might  qualify  me  to  affiil  her  in  her  revenge. 
And,  in  fhort,  in  that  belief,  told  me  the  fecrets  of  her 
heart.  At  length  we  made  this  agreement,  if  laccom- 
pliili  her  defigns  (as  I  told  you  before)  Ihe  has  engagM 
*o  put  Cynthia  with  all  her  fortune  into  my  power. 

Mel.  She  is  moil  gracious  in  her  favour, — Well,  and 
dear  Jack,  how  haft  thou  contrived  ? 

Mask.  I  would  not  have  you  ftay  to  hear  it  now ;  for 
J  don't  know,  but  me  may  come  this  way;  I  am  to  meet 
her  anon ;  after  that,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  matter;  be 
here  in  this  gallery  an  hour  hence,  by-  that  time  I  ima 
gine  our  consultation  may  be  over. 

Mel.  I  will,  'till  then  fuccefs  attend  thee.          [Exit. 

Majk.  'Till  then  fuccefs  will  attend  me  ;  for  when  I 
saeet  you,  I  meet  the  only  obftacle  to  my  fortune.  Cyn- 
thia  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes;  and  whatfoever  I 
commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  mail  be  imputed  to  me 
ns  a  merit — Treachery,  what  treachery  ?  Love  cancels 
all  the  bonds  of  friendihip,  and  lets  men  right  upon  their 
iirft  foundations. 

Duty  to  kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  benefac 
tors,  and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and  particular 
ties  :  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em  all  afunder,  and  is 

a  general  acquittance Rival  is  equal,  and  love  like 

death  an  univerfal  leveller  of  mankind.  Ha  !  But  is  there 
not  fuch  a  thing  as  honefty?  Yes,  and  whofoever  has 
it  about  him,  bears  an  enemy  in  his  breafl :  for  your 
honeil  man,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice,  fcrupulous,  confci- 
entiojjs  perfon,  who  will  cheat  no  body  but  himfelf ;  fuch 

another 
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another  coxcomb,  as  your  wife  man,  who  is  too  hard 
for  all  the  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by  nobody* 
but  himfelf :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  for  wifdom  and  honefty, 
give  me  cunning  and  hypocrify ;  oh,  'tis  fuch  a  pleafiire, 
to  angle  for  fair-fac'd  fools  !  Then  that  hungry  gudgeon 
credulity  will  bite  at  any  thing — Why,  let  me  fee,  I 
have  the  fame  face,  the  fame  words  and  accents,  when  I 
fpeak  what  I  do  think ;  and  when  I  fpeak  what  I  da 
not  think — the  very  fame — and  dear  diffimulation  is  the 
only  art,  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  be  deceived? 
And*why  are  friends  and  levers-  catbs  believed? 
When^  each,  *whojearches  ftriftly  bis  civx  mind, 
May  fo  much  fraud  and  power  of  bafenefs  find.       \Exii » 


ACT        III. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

L.  T.  Ti  /f  Y  lord,  can  you  blame  my  brother  Ply  ant  ^ 
J.VJL  if  he  refufes  his  daughter  upon  this  provo 
cation  ?  The  contract's  void  by  this  unheard  of  impiety. 

Ld.  y*.  I  don't  believe  it  true;  he  has  better  princi 
ples — Pho,  'tis  nonfenfe.  Come,  come,  I  know  my 
Lady  Plyant  *  has  a  large  eye,  and  wou'd  centre  every 
*  thing  in  her  own  circle  ;'  'tis  not  the  firft  time  me  ha* 
miftaken  refpeft  for  love,  and  made  Sir  Paul  jealous  of 
the  civility  of  an  undefigning  perfon,  the  better  to  be* 
fpeak  his  fecurity  in  her  unfeigned  pleafures. 

L.  T.  You  cenfure  hardly,  my  lord;  my  filler's  ho 
nour  is  very  well  known. 

Ld.  7*.  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  fome  that  have  been  fa 
miliarly  acquainted  with  it.  This  is  a  little  trick  wrought 
by  fome  pityful  contriver,  envious  of  my  nephew's 
merit. 

L.  T.  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  fo,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  found  fo :  but  that  will  require  fome  time ;  for  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  this,  demonftration  is  ftecefTary. 
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Ld.  y.  There  fnonld  have  been  demonfcration  of  the 
contrary  too,  before  it  had  been  believ'd— — • 
L.  y.   So  I  fuppofe  there  was. 
Ld.  y.  How?  where?  when? 

L.  y.  That  I  can't  tell;  nay  I  don't  fay  there  was — . 
I  ani  willing  to  believe  as  favourably  of  my  nephew  as 
I  can. 

Ld.  y.  I  don't  know  that.  \Halfapde. 

L.  y.  How?  Don't  you  believe  that,  fay  you,  my 
lord  ? 

Ld.  y.  No,  I  don't  fay  fo — I  confefs  I  am  troubled 
to  find  you  fo  cold  in  his  defence. 

L.  y.  His  defence  !  blefs  me,  would  you  have  me  de 
fend  an  ill  thing. 

Ld.  y.  You  believe  it  then  ? 

L.  y.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  unwilling  to  fpeak  my 
thoughts  in  any  thing  that  may  be  to  my  coufin's  dif- 
advantage;  befides,  I  find,  my  lord,  you  are  prepared 
to  receive  an  ill  impreflion  from  any  opinion  of  mine 
which  is  not  confenting  with  your  own :  but  fmce  I  am 
like  to  be fufpe&ed  in  the  end,  and  'tis  a  pain  any  lon 
ger  to  diflemble,  I  own  it  to  you  ;  in  fliort  I  do  believe 
it,  nay,  and  can  believe  any  thing  worfe,  if  it  were  laid 
to  his  charge — Don't  afk  me  my  reafons,  my  lord,  for 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

Ld.  y.  I'm  amaz'd,  here  muft  be  fomething  more  than 
ordinary  in  this,  [Ajide.']  Not  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam? 
You  can  have  no  interefts,  wherein  I  arn  not  concern'd, 
and  confequently  the  fame  reafons  ought  to  be  convinc 
ing  to  me,  which  create  your  fatisfaclion  or  difquict. 

L.  y.  Bat  thofe  which  caufe  my  difquiet,  I  am  wil 
ling  to  have  remote  from  your  hearing.  Good  my  lord, 
don't  prefs  me. 

Ld.  y.  Don't  oblige  me  to  prefs  you. 
L.  y.  Whatever  it  was,  'tis  pail :  and  that  is  better  to 
be  unknown  which  cannot  be  prevented ;    therefore  let 

one  beg  you  to  reft  fatisfy'd • 

Ld.  y.  When  you  have  told  me,  I  will  • 

L,  y.  You  won't. 

Ld.  y.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  \yill« 

L.  Tt 
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L.  T.  What  if  you  can't  ? 

Ld.  7".  How?  Then  I  muft  know,  nay  I  will:  n& 
more  trifling 1  charge  you  tell  me — By  all  our  mu 
tual  peace  to  corne  ;  upon  your  duty — 

L.  T'.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  fay  no  more,  to  make 
me  lay  my  heart  before  you,  but  don't  be  thus  trarifport- 
ed;  compofe  yourfelf:  it  is  not  of  concern,  to  make 
you  lofe  one  minute's  temper.  'Tis  not  indeed,  my  dear. 
Nay,  by  this  kifs  you  fiian'tl^e  angry.  O  lord,  I  wifh- 

I  had  not  told  you  any  thing. Indeed,  my  lord,  yo» 

have  frighted  me.  Nay,  look  pleas'd,  I'll  tell  you. 

Ld.  r.  Well,  well. 

L.  T.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm — indeed  it's  no 
thing  but 

Ld.  T.  But  what  ? 

L.  T.  But  will  you  promife  me  not  to  be  angry — Nay 
you  mufl — Not  to  be  angry  wiihMellefont — I  dare  fwear 
he's  forry — and  were  it  to  do  again,  would  not-  •  -• 

Ld.  T.  Sorry,  for  what  ?  'Death,  you  rack  me  .  with 
delay. 

L.  9",  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only — Well  I  have  your 
promife, — Pho,  why  nothing,  only  your  nephew  '-had  a 
mind  to  amufe  himfelf,  fometirnes  with  a  little  galan- 
try  towards  me.  Nay,  I  can't  think  he  meant  any  thing 
fericufly,  but  me  thought  it  look'd  oddly. 

Ld.  <T.  Confufion  and  hell,  what  do  I  heart 

L.  T.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was  not  enough  a- 
kin  to  me,  upon  your  account,  and  had  a  mind  to  create 
a  nearer  relation  on  his  own ;  a  lover  you  know,  my 
lord-^Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  but  that's  all — Now  you  have 
it;  well  remember  your  promife,  my  lord,  and  don't 
take  any  notice  of  it  to  him . 

Ld.96.  No,  no,  no — 'Damnation!' 

L.  T.  Nay,  I  fwearyou  muft  not — A  little  harmless 
mirth — Only  mifplac'd,  that's  all — But  if  it  were  more, 
'tis  over  now,  and  all's  well.  For  my  part,  I  have  for 
got  it ;  and  fo  has  he,  I  hope — for  J  have  not  heard  any 
tihing  from  him  thefe  two  days. 

Ld.  T.  Thefe  two  days !  Is  it  fo  frefh  ?  Unnatural  vil~ 
kin  !  'Death,  I'll  have  him  ilripp'd  and  turn'd  naked 
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out  of  my  doors,  this  moment,  and  let  him  rot  and 
pefi/h — inceftucus  brute  ! 

L.  y.  O  for  heav'n's  fake,  my  lord,  you'll  ruin  me  if 
you  take  fuck  public  notice  of  it,  it  will  be  a  town-talk  : 
confider  your  own  and  my  honour — nay,  I  told  you  you 
would  not  be  fatisfied  when  you  knew  it. 

Ld.  7*.  Before  I've  done,  I  will  be  fatisfy'd.  Ungrate 
ful  monfier,  how  long  r 

L.  T.  Lord,  I  don't  know  :   I  wiib  my  lips  had  grown 

together  when  I  told  you Almoit  a  twelvemonth — 

Nay,  I  won't  tell  you  any  more,  'till  you  are  your- 
felf.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  the  company  fee  you  in  this 

diforder Yet,  J  confefs,  I  can't  blame  you  ;  for  I  think 

J  was  never  fo   furpriz'd  in  my  life Who  would 

have  thought  my  nephew  could  have  fo  mifcon (trued  my 
kindnefs — But  will  you  go  into  your  clofet,  and  recover 
your  temper.  I'll  make  anexcufe  of  fudclen  bufmefsta 
the  company,  and  come  to  you.  Pray,  good  dear  my 
lord,  let  me  beg  you  do  now :  1*11  come  immediately  > 
and  tell  you  all;  will  you,  my  lord? 

Ld.  T.  I  will — I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

L.  T.   Well,  but  go  now,  here's  fome  body  coming. 

Ld.  T.  Well,  I  go — You  won't  ftay,  for  I  would  hea* 
more  of  this.  [Exit* 

L.T.I  follow  inftantly So. 

Enter  Mafkwell. 

Majk.  This  was  a  mafter-piece,  and  did  not  need  my 
help — the'  I  ilood  ready  for  a  cue  to  come  in  and  con 
firm  all,  had  there  been  occafion.  , 

L.  T.  Have  you  feen  Mellefont  ? 

Majk.  I  have  ;  and  am  to  meet  him  here  about  this  time. 

L.  T.  How  does  he  bear  his  difappointment  ? 

Majk.  Secure  in  my  afliltance,  he  feem'd  not  much  af- 
flided,  but  rather  laugh'd  at  the  mallow  artifice,  which 
fo  little  time  muft  of  neceffity  difcover.  Yet  he  is  ap- 
prehenfive  of  fame  farther  defign  of  yours,  and  has  en 
gaged  me  to  watch  you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly  be- 
able  to  prevent  your,  plot,  yet  I  would  have  you  uf^ 
caution  and  expedition. 

L.  <T.  Expedition  indeed ;  for  all  we  do,  muft  be  per-., 
ferm'd  in  the  remaining  part  of  tfd*  ev'ning,  and  before 
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the  company  break  up  ;  left  my  lord  mould  cool,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  privately  ••-  My 
lord  muft  not  fee  him  again. 

Majk.  By  no  means,  therefore  you  muft  aggravate  my 
lord's  difpleafure  to  a  degree  that  will  admit  of  no  con 
ference  with  him. — What  think  you  of  mentioning  me  ? 

L.  r.  How?  . 

Majk.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to  Me/Iefont's 
defign  upon  you,  but  ftill  ufmg  my  utmoft  endeavours  to 
difluade  him  :  tho'  my  friendfliip  and  love  to  him  has 
made  me  conceal  it ;  yet  you  may  fay,  I  threatened  the 
next  time  he  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind,  to  dif- 
cover  it  to  my  lord. 

L.  T.  To  what  end^is  this  ? 

Majk.  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  opinion  of  my  ho 
nour  and  honefty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  confidence 
in  me,  which  (mould  this  defign  mifcarry)  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  forming  another  plot  that  1  have  in  my 
head — To  cheat  you,  as  well  as  the  reft  \_Afide. 

L.  T.  I'll  do  it *  I'll  tell  him   you  hindred  him 

*  once  from  forcing  me.' 

Majk.  '  Excellent  I  Your  ladyihip  has  a  moll  improving 
'  fancy.'  You  had  beftgo  to  my  lord,  keep  him  as  long 
as  you  can  in  his  clofet,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
mould  him  to  what  you  pleafe  ;  your  guefts  are  fo  engaged 
in  their  own  follies  and  intrigues,  they'll  mifs  neither  of 
you. 

L.  T.  When  mail  me  meet?-'  At  eight  this  even 
ing  in  my  chamber,  there  rejoice  at  our  fuccefs,  *  and 

*  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth/ 

Majk.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit.  Lady  Touch. 

So  far  all's  well,  *  yet  I  know  what  me  means  by 
'  toying  away  an  hour  well  enough.  Pex  I  have  loft 
'  all  appetite  to  her  ;  yetfhe's  a  fine  woman,  and  I  lov'd 
'  her  once.  But  I  don't  know,  fmce  I  have  been  in  a 
'  great  meafure  kept  by  her,  the  cafe  is  altef'd  ;  what 
'  was  my  pleafure  is  become  my  duty  :  and  I  have  a» 
'  little  ftomach  to  her  now  as  if  I  were  her  hufband.' 
Should  fhe  fmoke  my  defign  upon  Cynthia>  I  were  in  a 
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line  pickle.  She  has  a  '  damn'd'  penetrating  head,  and 
knows  how  to  interpret  a  coldnefs  the  right  way ; 
therefore  I  muil  diffemble  '  ardour  and  ecftafy,  that's 
'  refolv'd:  how  eafily  and"  pleafantly  is  that  diilembled 
'  before  fruition  !  Pox  on't  that  a  man  can't  drink  with-r 
'  out  quenching  his  thirft.*  Ha !  yonder  comes  Mcllefcnt 
thoughtful.  Let  me  think:  meet  her  at  eight — -hum — 
ha  !  By  Heav'n  I  have  it — If  I  can  fpeakto'my  lord  be 
fore—Was  it  my  brain  or  providence  ?  No  matter  which 
— I  will  deceive  'em  all,  and  yet  fecure  myfelf,  'twas  a 
lucky  thought !  Well,  this  double-dealing  is  a  jewel. 

Here  he  comes,  now  for  me. 

[  Mafk  well  pretending  net  to  fee  him,  walks  by  him,  and 
fpeaks  as  it  were  to  himfelf. 

Enter  Mellefont  mufing. 

Majk.  Mercy  on  us,  what  will  the  wickednefs  of  this 
world  come  to  ? 

Mel.  How  now,  Jack  ?  What,  fo  full  of  contempla 
tion  that  you  run  over  ! 

Majk.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  could  not  contain 
myfelf  any  longer  :  and  was  juft  going  to  give  vent  to  a 
fecret,  which  no  body  but  you  ought  to  drink  down. — 
Your  aunt's  juft  gone  from  hence. 

Mel.  And  having  trufled  thee  with  the  fecrets  of  her 
foul,  thou  art  villainoufly  bent  to  difcover  'em  all  to  me, 
ha? 

Majk.  I'm  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way  But  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  in  honour  difcover  'em  all. 

Mel.  All,  all  man,  what  you  may  in  honour  betray 
her  as  far  as  me  betrays  herfelf.  No  tragical  defign  up 
on  my  perfon,  I  hope. 

Majk.  No,  but  it's  a  comical  defign  upon  mine. 

Mel.  What  doft  thcu  mean  ? 

Majk.  Liften  and  be  dumb,  we  have  been  bargaining 

about  the  rate  of  your  ruin 

Mel.  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan  heirefs— 
Well. 

Majk.  And  whereas  pleafure  is  generally  paid  with 
mifchief,  what  mifchief  I  do  is  to  be  paid  with  pleafure. 
Mel.  So  when  youVe   fwallowed    the   potion,    you 
fweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plumb. 

Majk. 
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Majk,  You  are  merry,  fir,  but  I  fliall  probe  your  con- 
ftitution.  In  fhort,  the  price  of  your  banimment  is  to 
be  paid  with  the  perfon  of 

Mel.  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune — Why  you  forget 
you  told  me  this  before. 

Majk.  No,  no — So  far  you  are  right ;  and  I  am,  as  an 
earned  of  that  bargain,  to  have  full  and  free  poffeilion  of 
the  perfon  of your  aunt. 

Mel.  Ha  ! Pho,  you  trifle. 

Majk.  By  this  light,  I'm  ferious ;  all  raillery  apart — 
I  knew  'twould  ftun  you  :  this  evening  at  eight  ihe  will 
receive  me  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Mel.  Hell  and  the  devil,  is  ihe  abandon'dof  all  grace 
—Why  the  woman  is  poflefs'd 

Majk.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  Head  ? 

Mel.   l  By  Heav'n'  into  a  hot  furnace  fooner. 

Majk.  No,  you  would  not — It  would  not  be  fo  conve 
nient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 

Me/..  What  d'ye  mean  I 

Majk.  Mean  ?  Not  to  difappofnt  the  lady  I  afTure  you 
—Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  gravely  he  looks — Come,  come,  I 
won't  perplex  you.  'Tis  the  only  thing  that  fortune- 
could  have  contrived  to  make  me  capable  of  ferving  y«u,- 
either  to  my  inclination  or  your  own  neceflity. 

Mel.  How,  how,  for  Heav'n's  fake,  dear  Majktuell  ? 

Majk.  Why  thus — I'll  go  according  to  appointment ; 
you  ihall  have  notice  at  the  critical  minute  to  come  and 
iurprize  your  aunt  and  me  together  :  counterfeit  a  rage- 
againft  me,  and  I'll  make  my  efcape  through  the  private 
pafiage  from  her  chamber,  which  I'll  take  care  to  leave 
open:  'Twill  be  hard,  if  then  you  can't  bring  her  to 
any  conditions.  For  this  difcovery  will  difarm  her  of 
all  defence,  and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy:  nay, 
Ihe  mull  ever  after  be  in  awe  of  you. 

Mel.  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius  !  by  Keav'n 
I  think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate  to  difappoint  my 
hopes My  hopes,  my  certainty  ! 

Majk.  Well,  I'll  meet  you  here,  within  a  quarter  of 
eight,  and  give  you  notice.  \Exit*. 

JJ&7.  Good  fortune  ever  go  along  with  thee  ! 
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Enter  Carelefs. 

Care.  Mellefonty  get  out  o'  th'  way,  my  lady  Ply-anfs 
Coming,  and  I  (hall  never  fucceed  while  thou  art  in  fight 
• — Tho'  me  begins  to  tack  about;  but  I  made  love  a 
great  while  to  no  purpofe. 

Mel.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  She's  convinc'd  that 
I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  can't  get  an  anfwer  from  her,  that  does  not 
begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue,  *  her  religion,' 
or  fome  fuch  cant.  Then  me  has  told  me  the  wholr 
hiilory  of  Sir  Paut's  nine  years  courtfhip ;  how  he  ha* 
Iain  for  whole  nights  together  upon  the  flairs,  before 
her  chamber-door  ;  and  that  the  firft  favour  he  received 
from  her,  was  a  piece  of  an  old  fcarlet  petticoat  for  a 
ftomacher  ;  which  flnce  the  day  of  his  marriage,  he  has, 
out  of  a  piece  of  gallantry,  converted  into  a  night-cap,, 
and  wears  it  ilill  with  much  folemnity  on  his  anniver- 
fary  wedding-night. 

Mel.  That  I  have  feen,  with  the  ceremony  thereunto 
be  longing— For  on  that  night  he  creeps  in  at  the  bed's 
feet  like  a  gull'd  BafTa*  that  has  marry 'd  a  relation  of 
the  Grand  Signior,  and  that  night  he  has  his  arms  at 
liberty.  Did  not  me  tell  you  at  what  a  diftance  me 
keeps  him  ?  He  has  confefs'd  to  me  that  but  at  fome 
certain  times,  that  is  I  fuppofe  when  me  apprehends  be 
ing  with  child,  he  never  has  the  privilege  of  ufing  the 
familiarity  of  a  huiband  with  a  wife.  He  was  once 
given  to  fcrambling  with  his  hands,  and  fprawling  in 
his  ileep  ;  and  ever  fmce  me  has  him  fwaddled  up  in 
blankets,  and  his  hands  and  feet  fwath'd  down,  and  fa 
put  to  bed  ;  and  there  he  lies  with  a  great  beard,  like  a 
Ruffian  bear  upon  a  drift  of  fnow.  You  are  very  great 
with  him,  I  wonder  he  never  told  you  his  grievances, 
he  will  1  warrant  you. 

Care.  Exceilively  foolifh  ! — But  that  which  gives  rr;e 
moil  hopes  of  her,  is  her  telling  rne  of  the  many  temp 
tations  ihe  has  refilled. 

Mel.  Nay,  then  you  have  her  ;  for  a  woman's  bragging 
to  a  man  that  fhe  has  overcome  temptations,  is  an  ar 
gument  that  they  were  weakly  offer'd,  and  a  challenge 
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fo  him  to  engage  her  more  irrefiftibly.  *  'Tis  only  an 
•  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodity,  by  telling  you 
'  how  many  cuitomers  have  underbid  her. 

'  Care.  Nay,  I  don't  deipair — But  ftill  fhe  has  agrudg- 
'  ing  to  you — I  talk'd  to  her  t'other  night  at  my  lord 
'  Froth's  mafquerade,  when  I'm  fatisfy'd  me  knew  me, 
f  and  I  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  my  reception  ;  but 
'  I  find  women  are  not  the  fame  bare-faced  and  in 

'  mafks, and  a  vizor  difguifes  .their  inclinations  as 

'  much  as  their  faces. 

'  Mel,  'Tis  a  miftake,  for  women  may  moft  properly 
'  be  faid  to  be  unmafk'd  when  they  wear  vizors ;  for  that 
'  fecures  them  from  blufhing,  and  being  out  of  coun- 
«  tenance,  and  next  to  being  in  the  dark,  or  alone,  they 
'  are  molt  truly  themfelves  in  a  vizor  mafk.'  Here  they 
come,  I'll  leave  you.  Ply  her  clofe,  and  by  and  by  clap 
a  billet-doux  into  her  hand  :  for  a.. woman  never  thinks  a 
man  truly  in  love  with- -her; "'till  he  has  been  fool  enough 
to  think  of  her  out  of  her  fight,  and  to  lofe  fo  much  time 
es  to  write  to  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  Shan't  we  diilurb  your  meditation,  Mr.  Care- 
lefs.  You  wou'd  be  private  ? 

Caret,  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  Sir  Paul,  that 
fhall  be  always  welcome  to  my  privacy. 

Sir  Paul.  O,  fweet  Sir,  you  load  your  humble  fervants, 
both  me  and  my  wife,  with  continual  favours. 

L.  P.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrafe  was  there  ?  You  will  be 
making anfwers,  and  taking  that  upon  you,  which  ought 
to  lie  upon  me  :  that  you  fhould  have  fo  littic  b  /ceding 
to  think  Mr.  Carelefs  did  not  apply  himfelf  to  me.  Pray 
what  have  you  to  entertain  any  bodies  privacy  ?  1  fwear 
and  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world  I'm  ready  to  blufti 
for  your  ignorance. 

Sir  Paul.  I  acquiefce,  my  lady  ;  but  don't  fnub  ro  Vpd. 

[djtde  10  fjtr. 

L.  P.  Mr.  Carelefs,  if  a  perfon  that  is  wholly  luxate 
might  be  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  being  qualif/d  to 
make  a  fuitable  return  to  thofe  obligations  v,  huh  you 
are  pleafed  to  confer  upon  one  that  is  wholly  incapable 
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of  being  qualify'd  in  all  thofe  circumftances,  I'm  fure  I 
fhou'd  rather  attempt  it  than  any  thing  in  the  world, 
\CcurteJies.'}  for  I'm  fure  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
that  I  would  rather.  [Courtejies'\  But  I  know  Mr.  Carelefs 
is  fo  great  a  critick  and  fo  fine  a  gentleman,  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  me. — 

Care.  O  Heav'ns  !  Madam,  you  confound  me. 

Sir  Paul.  Gads-bud*  fhe'e  a  fine  perfon — • 

L.  P.  O  lord  !  Sir,  pardon  me,  we  women  have  not 
thofe  advantages:  I  know  my  own  imperfections — But 
at  the  fame  time  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  declare  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  that  no  body  is  more  fenfible  of 
favours  and  things;  for  with  the  reierve  of  my  honour, 
I  afiure  you,  Mr.  Carleefs,  I  don't  know  any  thing  in 
the  world  I  would  refufe  to  a  perfon  fo  meritorious— 
You'll  pardon  my  want  of  expreflion.  ••  - 

Care.  O  your  ladyfhip  is  abounding  in  all  excellence, 
particularly  that  of  phrafe. 

L.  P.  You  are  fo  obliging,  fir. 

Care.  Your  ladyfhip  is  fo  charming. 

Sir  Paul.  So,  now,  now ;  now,  my  lady. 

L.  P.  So  well  bred. 

Care.  So  furprizing. 

L.  P.  So  well  drefl,  fo  lonne  mine,  fo  eloquent,  fo  un 
affected,  foeafy,  fo  free,  fo  particular,  fo  agreeable 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  fo,  fo,  there. 

Care.  O  lord,  I  befeech  you,  madam,  don't  " 

L.  P.  So  gay,  fo  graceful,  fo  good  teeth,  fo  fine 
fhape,  fo  fine  limbs,  fo  fine  linen,  and  I  don't  doubt  but 
you  have  a  very  good  fkin,  fir. 

Care.  For  Heav'n's  fake,  madam I'm  quite  out  of 

countenance. 

Sir  Paul.  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath  ;  or  elfe 
you  mould  hear — Gad's-bub,  you  may  talk  of  my  lady 
,Froth. 

Care.  O  fy,  fy,  not  to  be  named  of  a  day — My  lady 
Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accomplimments — But  it  is 

when  my  Lady  Plyant  is  not  thought  of If  that  can 

ever  be. 

L.  P.  O  you  overcome  me — That  is  fo  exceflive. 
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Sir  PauL  Nay,  I  fwear  and  vow  that  was  pretty. 
Care.  O  Sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happieftman  alive.  Such 
a  lady  !  that  is  the  envy  of  her  own  fex,  and  the  admi 
ration  ©fours. 

Sir  Paul.  Your  humble  fervant,  lam,  I  thank  Heav'n, 
in  a  fine  way  of  living,  aslmayfay,  peacefully  and  hap 
pily,  and  I  think  need  not  envy  any  of  my  neighbours, 
blefled  be  Providence — —Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Carelefs,  my 
lady  is  a  great  bleffing,  a  fine,  difcreet,  well-fpoken. 
woman  as  you  fhall  fee — If  it  becomes  me  to  fay  fo ;  and 
we  live  very  comfortably  together ;  me  is  a  little  hafty 
fometimes,  and  fo  am  I ;  but  mine's  foon  over,  and  then 
I'm  fo  forry — O  *  Mr.  Carelefs,  if  it  were  not  for  one 

thing 

Enter  Boy  <vuitJy  a  letter,  and  offers  It  to  Sir  Paul. 
L.  P.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of  that,  you  jack 
anapes  ? 

Sir  PauL  Gad  fo,  gad's-bud Tim.  carry  it  to  my 

lady,  you  mould  have  carry' d  it  to  my  lady  firfl. 
Boy.  'Tis  directed  to  your  worfhip. 
Sir  Paul.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  ajl  letters  firlt. — 
Child,  do  fo  no  more  ;  d'ye  hear,  TiVa. 

Boy.   No,  and  pleafe  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  PauL  A  humour  of  my  wife's,  you  know  women: 
have  little  fancies — But  as  I  was  telling  you,  Mr.  Care 
lefs,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I  mould  think  myfelf 
the  happiefl  man  in  the  world  ;  indeed  that  touches  me 
near,  very  near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be,  Sir  Paul? 
Sir  Paul.  Why,  I  have,  I  thank  Heav'n*  a  very  plen 
tiful  fortune,  a  good  eftate  in  the  country,  fome  houfes 
in  town,  and  fome  money,  a  pretty  tolerable  perfonal 
eftate  ;  and  it  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.. 
Carelefs  that  I  have  not  a  fon  to  inherit  this. --'Tis  true,  I 
have  a  daughter,  and  a  fine  dutiful  child  me  is,  though 
I  fay  it,  blefled  be  Providence  I  may  fay;  for  indeed,. 
Mr.  Carelefs,  I  am  mightily  beholden  to  Providence — 
A  poor  unworthy  finner — But  if  I  had  a  fon,  ah,  that's 
my  affliction,  and  my  only  affliction ;  indeed  I  cannot 
refrain  tears  when  it  comes  in  my  mind.  [Cries. 

Care* 
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Care,  why,  methinks  that  might  be  ea/ily  remedied— - 
my  lady's  a  fine  likely  woman 

Sir  Paul.  Oh,  a  fine  likely  woman  as  you  mall  fee  in 
a  fummer's  day— -Indeed  me  is,  Mr.  Carelefs,  in  all 
refpedts. 

Care.  And  I  mould  not  have  taken  you  to  have  been 

fo  old 

SirPW.  Alas,  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Ctrelefs;  ah  !  that's 
not  it ;  no,  no,  you  moot  wide  of  the  mark  a  mile  ;  in 
deed  you  do,  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Carelefs  ;  no,  no,  that'i 
not  it. 

Care.  No,  what  can  be  the  matter  then  ? 
Sir  Paul,  You'll  fcarcely  believe  me,  when  I  mall  tell 
you — my  ladv  is  fo  nice         It's  very  flrange,   but  it's 
true  :  too  true — {he's  fo  very  nice,  that  I  don't  believe 

Ihe  would  touch  a  man  for  the  world At  leaft  not  a- 

bove  once  a  year  ;  I'm  fure  I  have  found  it  fo  ;  and  alas, 
what's  once  a  year  to  an  old  man,  who  would  do  good 
in  his  generation  ?  Indeed  it's  true,  Mr.  Carelefs ,  it 
breaks  my  heart — lam  herhufband,  as  I  may  fay ;  though 
far  unworthy  of  that  honour,  yet  I  am  her  hufband  ; 
but  alas-a-day,  I  have  no  more  familiarity  with  her  per- 

ibn — as  to  that  matter than  with  my  own   mother 

•—no  indeed. 

Care.  Aias-a-day,  this  is  a  lamentable  ftory ;  my  lady 
mull  be  told  on't;.  me  mult  i'faith,  Sir  Paul;  'tis  an 
injury  to  the  world. 

Sir  Paul.  Ah !  would  to  Heav'n  you  would,  Mr. 
Carelefs  ;  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you,  what  we  mull  have  a  fon  fome 
way  or  other. 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed,  I  mould  be  mightily  bound  to  you, 
if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr.  Carelefs. 

L.  P.  Here,  Sir  Paul,  it's  from  your  Steward,  here's 
a  return  cf  600  pounds  j  you  may  take  fifty  of  it  for  the 
next  half  year.  [Gives  him  the  letter. 

Enter  Lord  Froth,  and  Cynthia. 

Sir  Paul,  how  does  my  girl?  come  hither  to  thy  fa 
ther,  poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholick, 

Ld.  Froib.  Heav'n,  Sir  Paul,  you  amaze  me  of  all 
things  in  the  world — you  are  never  pleased  but  when  we 

art 
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are  all  upon  the  broad  grin  ;  all  laugh  and  no  company; 
ah,  then  'tis  fuch  a  fight  to  fee  fome  teeth — fure  you're 
a  great  admirer  of  my  lady  Whifler,  Mr.  Sneer,  and  Sir 
Laurence  Loud,  and  that  gang. 

Sir  Paul.  I  vow  and  fwear  fhe's  a  very  merry  woman, 
but  I  think  me  laughs  a  little  too  much. 

Ld.  Froth.   Merry  !  O  Lord,  what  a  character  that  is 

of  a  woman  of  quality you  have  been  at  my  lady 

Whiflcr's  upon  her  day,   madam  ; 

Cjttt.  Yes,  my  Lord — I  muft  humour  this  fool.  [AfiJt* 

Ld.  Froth.  Well  and  how  ?  hee  !  what  is  your  fenfe 
ef  the  converfation  ? 

Cynt.  O  molt  ridiculous,  a  perpetual  confort  of  laugh 
ing  without  any  harmony  ;  for  fure,  my  Lord,  to  laugh 
out  of  time,  is  as  difagreeable  as  to  fmg  out  of  time  or 
out  of  tune. 

Ld.  Froth.  Hee,  hee,  hee,  right  !  and  then,  my  lady 
Whifler  is  fo  ready — —me  always  comes  in  three  bars  too 
foon — and  then,  what  do  they  laugh  at  ?  for  you  know 
laughing  without  ajeft  is  as  impertinent  j  hee  !  as,  as — 

Cynt.   As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Ld.  Froth.   JulH'faith,  that  was  at  my  tongue's  end. 

Cynt.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  faid  of  them,  forl 
think  they  are  all  in  good  nature  with  the  world,  and 
only  laugh  at  one  another,  and  you  mult  allow  they  have 
all  jefts  in  their  perfons,  though  they  have  none  in  their 
eonverfation. 

Ld.  Froth.  True,  as  I'm  a  perfon  of  honour for 

Heav'ns  fake  let  us  facrifice  'em  to  mirth  a  litde. 
Enter  Boy  and  whifpers  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  Gads  fo — wife,  wife,  my  lady  Ply  ant,  I 
have  a  word. 

L.  P.  I'm  bufy,  Sir  Paul,  I  wonder  at  your  imperti 
nence 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  harkee,  I'm  reafoning  the  matter  you 
know;  madam, — if  your  ladyihip  pleafe,  we'll  difcourfe 
of  this  in  tha  next  room. 

[Exeunt  Carelefs  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  O  ho,  I  wifh  you  good  fuccefs,  1  wim  you 
good  fuccefs.  Boy,  tell  my  lady,  when  me  has  done, 
I  would  fpeak  with  her  below,  [Exit. 

Enttr 
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Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brifk. 

L.  Froth,  l^lien  you  think  that  epifode  between  §ufatr-T. 
the  dairy-maid,  and  our  coach-man  is  not  amifs ;  yogi 
know,  I  may  fappofe.  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  as  ia 
the  country. 

Brijk.  Inccrrs parable,  let  me  perifli  — but  then  being 
an  heroick  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a  Chario 
teer?  Charioteer  founds  great;  beiides  your  lady  (hip's 
coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  comparing  him  to  the 
fun — and  you  know  the  fun  is  call'd  ffeaw'n's  Charioteer. 

L.Frotb.  Oh,  infinitely  better;  I'm  extremely  beholden 
to  you  for  the  hint ;  ttay,  we'll  read  over  thcfe  half  a 
fcore  lines  again..  [Pulls  out  a  paper.]  Let  me  fee  here, 

you  know  what  goes  before the  comparifon,  you 

know.  [Reads] 

For  as  the  fun  Jhines  e^ry  dayy 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  fay. 

"Brljk.  I'm  afraid  that  fimile  won't  do  in  wet  weather 
*  •  becaufe  you  fay  the  fun  mines  ev'ry  day. 

L.  Froth.  No,  for  the  fun  it  won't,  but  it  will  do  for 
the  coach-man,  for  you  know  their 's  moil  occafion  for 
a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brifk.  Right,  right,  that  faves  all, 
L.  Frct&.Then  I  don't  fay  the  fun  mines  all  the  day,, 
but  that  he  peeps  now  and -then,  yet  he  does  mine  all  th« 
day  too,  you  know,  tho'  we  don't  fee  him. 

Brifk.  Right,  but  the  vulgar  will  never  comprehend 
that. 

L.  Froth.  Well,  you  (hall  hear — let  me  fee.. 
Reads]  For  as  the  fun  Jhines  e^ry  day, 
So,  cf  our  ccach-inan  I  may  fay, 
II 2  jvews  his  drunken  jieryface, 
J:ift  as  i  he  fun  does  more  or  left. 

Brisk.  That's  right,  all's  well,  all's  well.  More  or  fefs; 
L.  Froth  [reads]  And  nvhen  at  night  his  labour's  dom*. 
¥  hen  loo,   like  He.a^ns  Charioteer  the  fun  : 
Ay,    Charioteer  dees  better. 
Into  the  dairy  he  defcends, 
And  there  his  whiffing  and  his  driving  ends ; 
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fhere  he"  s  fccure  from  danger  of  a  bilk. 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  fets  in  milk. 
For  Sufan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  fo          •  » 

Brisk.  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  I'gad Butt 

have  one  exception  to  make Don't  you  think  bilk 

(I  know  its  good  rhyme)  but  don't  you  think  bilk  and 
fare  too  like  a  hackney  coachman  ? 

L.  Frcth.'l  fwearand  vow  I'm  afraid  fo  •  -And  yet 
our  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman,  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Brisk.  Was  he  ?  I'm  anfwer'd,  if  Jehu  was  a  hackney 
coachman — You  may  put  that  in  the  marginal  notes 
tho',  to  prevent  criticifm — Only  mark  it  with  a  fmall 

afterifm,  and   fay, Jehu  was  formerly  a  hackney 

coachman. 

L.  Freth.  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely  to  writ* 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  heart  and  foul,  and  proud  of  th* 
vail  honour,  let  me  perifh. 

Ld.  Froth.  Hee,  hee,  hee  !  my  dear  have  you  done— • 
won't  you  join  with  us,  we  were  laughing  at  my  lady 
Wkifler,  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

L.  Froth Ay  my  dear Were  you  ?    O  filthy 

Mr.  Sneer  ;  he's  a  naufeous  figure,  a  moft  fulfamick  fop, 

foh He  fpent  two  days  together  in  going  about 

Convent -gar den  to   fuit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his 
complexion. 

Ld.  Froth.  O  filly  !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him,  at 
if  me  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herfelf. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  Lady  Toothlefs ;  Oh,  flic's  a  mortifying 
fpedtacle  ;  ihe's  always  chewing  the  cud  like  an  old  ewe* 
Cynt.  Fy,  Mr.  Brisk,  Eringo's  for  her  cough. 
L.  Froth.  I  have  feen  her  take  'em  half  chew'd  out  of 
her  mouth,  to  laugh,  and  then  put  'em  in  again — Foh. 
Ld.  Froth.  Foh. 

L.  Froth.  Then  fhe's  always  ready  to  laugh  when  Sneer 
offers  to  fpeak — And  fits  in  expectation  of  his  no  jeft, 

with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open • 

Brisk.  Like  an  oyfter  at  low  ebb,  I'gad — Ha,  ha,  ha! 
.  Cynt.  [Afide.]  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools  foincon- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  in  themfelves,  but  they  can  render  other  peo 
ple  contemptible  by  expoiing  their  infirmities. 

L.  Froth.  Then  that  t'other  great  ilrapping  lady — I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints  fo  ex 
orbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean But  deuce  take  me 

I  can't  hit.  of  her  name  neither — Paints,  d'ye  fay  ?  Why 

fhe  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel Then  /He  has  a  great 

beard  that  briitles  through  it,  and  makes  her  look  as  if 
fhe  were  plaii;er'd  with  lime  and  hair,  let  me  perim. 

'  L.  Froth.  Oh  you  made  a  fong  upon  her,  Mr.  Brisk* 

*  Brisk.  He  ?  egad,  fo  I  did My  Lord  can  fing  it. 

4  Cynt.  O  good  my  Lord  let's  hear  it. 

'  Brisk.  'Tis  not  a  fong  neither — Its  a  fort  of  an  epi- 
*  gram,  or  lather  an  epigrammatick  fonnet ;  Idon'tknovtf 

'  what  to  call  it,  but  i:*s  fatire. Sing  it,  my  Lord. 

'  Lord  Froth  Jtngs. 

*  Ancient  Phillis  has  young  graces, 

'  "Fts  a Jl  range  thing  but  a  i  rue  one  ; 
*  Shall  I  tell  you  how? 

*  She  herf elf  makes  her  own  face 3 , 

*  And  each  morning  wears  a  new  cn€  ; 
'  Where's  the  wonder  now  ? 

•  Brisk.  Short,  but  there's  fait  in't;  my  way  of  writ* 
•ing,I'gad/ 

Enter  Footman. 

L.  Froth.  How  now  ? 

Foot.  Your  ladyfhip's  chair  is  come. 

L.  Froth.  Is  nurfe  and  the  child  in  it  ? 

Feat.  Yes,  madam. 

L.  Froth.  O  the  dear  creature!  let's  go  fee  it. 

Ld.  Froth.  \  fvvear,  my  dear,  you'll  fpoil  that  child,, 
with  fending  it  to  and  again  fo  often,  this  is  the  feventh 
time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her  to  day. 

L.  Froth.  O-law,  I  fwear  its  but  the  fixth— and  I 
han't  feen  her  thefe  two  hours The  poor  dear  crea 
ture^, — I  fwear,  my  lord,  you  don't  love  poor  little 

Sapho,  Come,  my  dear  Cynthia,  Mr.  Brisk,  we'll 

go  fee  S*fko,  tho'  my  Lord  won't. 
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Cynt.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyfhip. 

Brisk.  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  Lady  Sapho  ? 

L.  Froth.  Three  quarters,  but  I  fwear  me  has  a  world 

ef  wit,  and  can  iing  a  tune  already.    My  Lord,  won't 

you  go  ?  Won't  you  ?  What  not  to  fee  Sapb  ?  Pray,   my 

Lord,  come  fee  ILtle  Sapb.  I  knew  you  cou'd  not  ilay. 

[Exit.  Ld.  Froth,  L.  Froth  WBrifk. 

Cynt.  l  'Tis  not  fo  hard  to  counterfeit  joy  in  the  depth 
r  of  affliction,  as  to  diflemhle  mirth  in  company  of  fools 

« V/hy  mould  I  call  'em  fools?  The  world  th:nks. 

*  better  of  'em  ;  for  thefe  have  quality  and  education,  wit 
<  and  fine  converfation,  are  received  and  adrnir'dby  the 

«  world — If  not,   they  like  and  admire  thsmfelves 

«  And  why  is  not  that  true  wifdom,  for  'tis  happinefs  : 
A  And  for  ought  I  know,  we  have  mifapply'd  the  name; 
«  all  this  while,  and  miftaken  the  thing  :  Since 

'  Ifbappinefs  in  f elf -content  is  placed, 

'  ¥he  wife  are  <vjr etched,  and  fools  only  bleffd*  \Exit* 


ACT        IV. 

Mellefont  and  Cynthia. 

€jnt.  T  Heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the  clofet  door» 
I  and  my  lady  with  him,  but  (he  feem'd  to  mo_ 
derate  his  paflion. 

Me!.  Ay,  '  hell  thank  her,*  as  gentle  breezes  moderate 
a  fire  ;  but  I  mail  counter-work  her  fpells,  «  and  ride 
the  witch  in  her  own  bridle.' 

Cynt.  It's  impoffible  ;  fhe'll  caft  beyond  you  flill  •  •  •  •  -« 
I'll  lay  my  life  it  will  never  be  a  match, 

Mel.  What? 

Cynt.  Between  you  and  me. 

Mel.  Why  fo  ? 

'  Cynt.  My  mind  gives  me  it  won't'  — becaufe  we 
'  are  both  willing ;  we.  each  of  us  ftrive  to  reach  the  goal 
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and  hinder  one  another  in  the  race ;  I  fwcar  it  never  doe» 
well  when  the  parties  are  To  agreed — For  when  people 
walk  hand  iu  hand,  there's  neither  overtaking  nor  meet 
ing:    we  hunt  in  couples  where  we  both   purfue   the 
fame  game,  hue  forget  one  another;  and  'tis  becaufe 
we  are  fo  near  that  we  don't  think  of  coming  together. 
'  Mil.  Hum,  'gad  I  believe  there's  fomething  in't ; — 
'marriage  is  the  game  that  we  hunt,  and  while  we  think 
'  that  we  only  have  it  in  view,  1  don't  fee  but  we  have  it 
'  in  our  power. 

*  Cynt.  Within  reach ;  for  example,  give  me  your  hand  ; 

*  you  have  look'd  thro*  the  wrong  end  of  the  perfpec- 
'  live  all   this  while ;  for  nothing  has  been  between  us 

*  but  our  fears,' 

Mel.  I  don't  know  why  we  Ihould  not  (teal  out  of  tht 
houfe  this  very  moment  and  marry  one  another,  with 
out  coniideration  or  the  fear  of  repentance.  Plague 
o'fortune,  portion,  fettlemcnts  and  jointures. 

Cynt.  Ay,   ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with  'em  ;  yoH 
know  we  marry  for  love. 
"    Mel.  Love,  love,  down-right  very  villainous  love.    ' 

Cynt.  '  And  he  that  can't  live  upon  love,  deferves  to 
'  die  in  a  ditch.' — Here  then,  I  give  you  my  promifc,  in 
fpite  of  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth,  your  incon- 
ftancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to  change  •  • 

Md.  To   run  moft  wilfully  and   unreafonably  away 
with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 
.     Cynt.  Hold Never  to  marry  any  body  elfe. 

Mel.  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  confent Why, 

yon  won't  baik  the  froliek  ? 

Cynt.  If  you  had  not  been  fo  afTured  of  your  own  con- 
duel  I  would  not But  'tis  but  reafonable  that  fince  I 

confent  to  like  a  man  without  the  vile  confideration  of 
money,  he  mould  give  a  very  evident  demonftraticn  of 
his  wit:  therefore  let  me  fee  you  undermine  my 
Lady  Tcuffawcod,  as  you  boailed,  and  force  her  to  give 
her  confent,  and  then 

Mel.  I'll  do't. 

Cynt.  And  I'll  do't. 

Mel.  This  very  next  enfuinghour  of  eight  a  clock,  is 

tkd 
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the  lait  minute  of  her  reign,  unlefs  the  devil  aflift  her  in 
prop  riii  per  I  cr.a. 

Cynt.  Well,  if  the  devil  fhould  afliit  her,  and  your  plot 
jnifcarry.— • 

Mel.   Ay,  what  am  I  to  truft  to  then  ? 

Cynt.  Why  if  you  give  me  very  clear  demonftration 
that  it  was  the  devil,  I'll  allow  forirrefiiKble  odds.  But 
if  I  find  it  to  be  only  chance,-  or  deftiny,  or  unlucky 
ilars,  or  any  thing  but  the  very  devil,  I'm  inexorable  : 
only  flill  I'll  keep  my  word  ;  and  live  unmarried  for  your 
fake. 

'  Mel.  And  you  won't  die  one,  for  your  own,  fo  Hill 
'  there's  hope. 

*Cynt. 'Here's  my  mother-in-law,  and  your  friend  Carc- 
hfs,  I  would  not  have  'em  fee  us  together  yet.     [Exeunt. 
Enter  Carelefs  and  Lady  Plyant. 

L.  P.  I  fwear,  Mr.  Carelefs,  you  are  very  alluring— 
And  fay  fo  many  fine  things,  and  nothing  is  fo  moving 
to  me  as  a  fine  thing.  Well,  I  muft  do  you  this  juftice, 
and  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  never  any  body 
gain'd  fo  far  upon  me  as  yourfelf ;  with  blulhes  I  mult 
own  it,  you  have  fhaken,  as  I  may  fay,  the  very  foun 
dation  of  my  honour Well,  fure  if  I  efcape  your  im 
portunities,  I  fliall  value  myfelf  as  long  as  I  live,  I 
fwear. 

Care.  And  defpife  me.  [Signing* 

L.  P.  The  laft  of  any  man  in  the  world,  by  mv  purity  ; 
now  you  make  me  fwear — O  gratitude  forbid,  that  I 
Ihould  ever  be  wanting  in  a  refpeclful  acknowledgment 
of  anintire  refignation  of  all  my  beltwiihes,  for  the  per- 
fon  and  parts  offo  accomplifh'd  and  fo  fine  a  gentleman, 
whofe  merit  challenges  much  more,  I'm  lure,  than  my 
illiterate  praifes  can,  defcription— — 

Care  [In  a  ^-kiniug  tcr.e^  Ah  Heav'ns,  madam,  you 
ruin  me  with  kindneis  ;  your  charming  tongue  purfues 
the  victory  of  your  eyes,  while  at  your  feet  your  poor 
adorer  dies. 

L.  P.  Ah  !   very  fine. 

Care.  [Still  whining.']  Ah  why  are  you  fo  fair,  fo  be 
witching  fair  ?  O  let  me  grow  to  the  ground  here,  and 

fea* 
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feaft  upon  that  hand;  O  let  me  prefs  it  to  my  heart,  my 
trembling  heart,  the  nimble  movement  mall  iniirucl  your 
pulfe,  and  teach  it  to  alarm  defire. 

['  Zoons'  Pm  almoft  at  the  end  of  my  cant,  if  Jhe  does  not 
yield  quickly.  [Afide 

L.  P.  O  that's  fo  paflionate  and  fine,  I  cannot  hear 
it — I  am  not  fafe  if  I  Itay,  and  mult  leave  you. 

Care.  And  maft  you  leave  me  !  rather  let  me  languish 
out  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe  my  foul  beneath  your 
feet.  \l  muff  ay  the  fame  thing  over  again,  and  can't  help  it. 

{Af.de. 

L.  P.  I  fvvear  I'm  ready  to  languifh  too O  my 

honour  !  whither  is  it  going  ?  I  proteft  you  have  givea 
me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Care.  Can  you  be  fo  cruel. • 

L.  P.  O  rife  I  befeechyou,  fay  no  more  'till  you  rife 
—Why  did  you  kneel  fo  long  ?  I  fwear  I  was  fo  tranf- 

ported,  I  did  not  fee  it, Well,  to  mew  you  how  far 

you  have  gain'd  upon  me ;  I  aflure  you  if  Sir  Paul  mould 
die,  of  all  mankind  there's  none  I'd  fooner  make  my 
fecond  choice. 

Care.  O  Heav'n  !  I  can't  out-live  this  night  without 

your  favour 1  feel  my  fpirits  faint,  a  general  damp- 

nefs  over-fpreads  my  face,  a  cold  deadly  dew  already 
vents  through  all  my  pores,  and  will  to-niorrow  waili 
me  for  ever  from  your  fight,  and  drown  me  in  my 
tomb. 

L.  P.  O  you  have  conquer'd,  fvveet,  melting,  Jmvoing 

fir,  you  have   conquer'd What  heart  of  marble  can 

refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to  fuch  fad  fayings. — [Cries. 

Care.  I  thank  Heav'n,  they  are  the  faddeft  that  I  ever 
faid Oh  !  \1  fbaVLnever  contain  laughter.  [AJtde. 

L.  P.  Oh,  I  yield  myfelf  all  up  to  your  uncontrollable 

embraces Say,  thou  dear  dying  man,  when,  where, 

and  how. Ah,  there's  Sir  PauL 

Care.  'Slife,  yonder's   Sir  Paul,    but  if  he  were  not 

come,  I'm  fo  tranfported  I  cannot  fpeak This  note 

will  inform  you.  [Gives  her  a  note. 

[Exit, 
Enter  Sir  Paul,  Plyant  and  Cynthia. 

Sir  Paul.  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and  fhalt  do 
what  thou  wilt — But  endeavour  .-to  forget  this  Mellefont. 

Cynt. 
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Cjnt.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  fir;  but  if  I 
lave  not  him,  I  have  fworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  Paul.  Never  to  marry !  Heav'ns  forbid :  mufl  I 
neither  have  fons  nor  grandfons  ?  Mutt  the  family  of 
the  Plyants  be  utterly  extinft  for  want  of  ifTue  male.  Oh 
impiety  !  but  did  you  fwear,  did  that  fweet  creature 
{wear  !  ha  ?  How  durft  you  fwear  without  my  confent, 
sh  ?  gads-bud,  who  am  I  ? 

Cynt.  Pray  don't  be  angry,  fir,  when  I  fwore,  I  had 
your  confent ;  and  therefore  I  fwore. 

Sir  Paul.  Why  then  the  revoking  my  confent  does  an- 
t>ul,  or  make  of  none  effect  your  oath  :  So  you  may  un- 
fwear  it  again— —The  law  will  allow  it. 

Cynt.  Ay,  but  my  confcience  never  will. 

Sir  Paul.  Gads-bud  no  matter  for  that,  confcience  and 
[aw  never  go  together ;  you  mufl  not  expect  that. 

L.  P.  Ay,  but  Sir  Pault  I  conceive  if  me  has  fworn, 
d'ye  mark  me,  if  me  has  once  fworn,  it  is  moflunchrif- 
tian,  inhuman,  and  obfcene  that  me  fhou'd  break  it.— 
I'll  make  up  the  match  again,  becaufe  Mr.  Carelefs  faid 
it  would  oblige  him.  [Afide. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  your  ladyfhip  conceive  fo Why  I 

was  of  that  opinion  once   too Nay  if  your  ladyfhip 

conceives  fo,  I'm  of  that  opinion  again  ;  but  I  can  nei 
ther  find  my  lord  nor  my  lady  to  know  what  they  in 
tend. 

L.  P.  I'm  fatisfy'd  that  my  coufin  Mellefont  has  been 
much  wrong'd. 

Cynt.  [dfide.]  I'm  amaz'd  to  find  her  of  our  fide,  for 
I'm  fure  me  lov'd  him. 

L.  P.  I  know  my  Lady  Touchwood  has  no  kindnefs 
for  him  ;  and  befides  I  have  been  inform'd  by  Mr.  Carelefs, 
that  Mellefont  had  never  any  thing  more  than  a  profound 
refpecl That  he  has  own'd  himfelf  to  be  my  ad 
mirer  'tis  true,  but  he  was  never  fo  piefumptuous  to  en 
tertain  any  difhonourable  notions  of  things ;  ib  that  if 
this  be  made  plain— I  don't  fee  how  my  daughter  can 
in  confcience,  or  honour,  or  any  thing  in  the  world — 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed  if  this  be  made  plain,  asmy  lady  your 
mother  fays,  child——* 

L.  P. 
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L.  P.  Plain  !  I  was  inform'd  of  it  by  Mr.  Carelefs — 

And  I  allure  you  Mr.  Carelefs  is  a  perfon that  has  a 

moil  extraordinary  refpecl  and  honour  for  you,  Sir  PauL 

Cynt.  [Afide.~\  And  for  your  ladymip  too,  I  believe, 
or  elfe  you  had  not  chang'd  fides  fo  foon ;  now  I  begin 
to  find  it. 

Sir  Paul.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Carelefs  really,  he  is 
a  perfon  that  I  have  a  great  value  for,  not  only  for  that, 
but  becaufe  he  has  a  great  veneration  for  your  ladyfhip. 

L.  P.  O  las,  no  indeed,  Sir  Paul,  'tis  upon  your  ac 
count. 

Sir  Paul.  No  I  proteft  and  vow,  I  have  no  title  to  his 
eileem,  but  in  having  the  honour  to  appertain  in  fome 
meafure  to  your  ladyfhip,  that's  all. 

L.  P.  O  law  now,  I  fwear  and  declare,  it  ihan't  be  fo, 
you're  too  modeft,  Sir  PauL 

Sir  PauL  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any  compari- 
fon  made,  between  your  ladylhip  and  your  mofl  obedient 
obfequious,  devoted,  and  unamour'd  adorer  Sir  Paul 
Ply  ant. 

L.  P.  O  fy,  fy,  Sir  Paul,  you'll  put  me  out  of  coun 
tenance Your  very  obedient  and  affectionate  wife ; 

that's  all And  highly  honour'd  in  that  title. 

Sir  PauL  Gads-bud  I  am  tranfported !  Give  me  leave 
to  kifs  your  ladylhip's  hand. 

Cynt.  That  my  poor  fathe/  mould  be  fo  very  filly  ! 


L.  P.  My  lip  indeed,  Sir  Paul,  I  fwear  you  fhall. 

[He  kiffes  her,  and  bcnvs  'very  low. 

Sir  PauL  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyihip-  I  don't 
know  whether  I  fly  en  ground,  or  walk  in  air — Gads- 
bud,  me  was  never  thus  before — Well,  I  muft  own  my- 

felf  the  moft  beholden  to  Mr.  Carelefs As  fure  as  can 

be  this  is  all  his  doing, fomething  that  he  has  faid  ; 

well,  'tis  a  rare  thing  to  have  a?i  ingenious  friend.  Well, 
your  ladyfhip  is  of  opinion  that  the  match  may  go  for 
ward. 

L.  P.  By  all  means Mr.  Carelefs  has  fatisfy'd  m« 

of  the  matter. 

Sir  PauL  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep  your 

..calk 
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oath,  but  have  a  care  of  making  ram  vows  j  come  hither 
to  me,  and  kifs  Papa. 

L.  P.  I  fwear  and  declare,  I  am  in   fuch  a  twitter  to 
read  Mr.  Carelefs  his  letter,  that  I  can't  forbear  any  longer 
— But  tho'  I  may  read  all  letters   firlt  by  prerogative, 
yet  I'll  be  fure  to  be  unfufpeded  this  time. — Sir  Paul. 
Sir  Paul.  Did  your  ladyfhip  call? 

L.  P.  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear Only 

lend  me  your  letter,  which  you  had  from  your  fleward 
to  day  :  I  would  look  upon  the  account  again  ;  and  ma  j 
be  increafe  your  allowance. 

Sir  Paul.  There  it  is,  madam  ;  do  you  want  a  pen  and 

ink  ?  [J3o-ivs  and  gives  the  letter. 

L.  P.  No,  no,  nothing  elfe,  I  thank  you,  Sir  Paul— 

So  now  I  can  read  my  own  letter  under  the  cover  of  his. 

\Afde. 
Sir  Paul,  He  ?  And  wilt  thou  bring  a  grandfon  at  nine 

months  end— He  ?  A  brave  chopping  boy. I'll 

fettle  a  thoufand  pound  a  year  upon  the  rogue  as  foor> 

as  ever  he  looks  me  in  the  face,  I  will,  gads-bud. "  I  hope 

"  the  young  cherub  will  be  like  me  ;  I  fvcou>dfain  havefojne 

* '  refemblance  ofmyfelfin  mypofterity — ha — Thy — Shoif  drft 

you  wijb  he  was  like  his  Grand  Papa."  '  I'm  overjoy 'd 

to  think  I  have  any   of  my  family  that  will    bring 

children  into  the  world.    For  I  would  fain  have  fojrne 

refemblance  ofmyfelfin  my  pofterity,  he  Thy?  Can't 

you  contrive  that  affair,  girl  ?  Do  gads-bud,  think  on 

thy  old  father ;  heh  ?  Make  the  young  rogue  as  like  as 

you  can.' 

Cynt.  I'm  glad  to  fee  you  fo  merry,  fir. 
Sir  Paul.  Merry,  gads-bud  I'm  ferious,  I'll  give  thee 
50©  /.  for  every  feature  of  him  that  refembles  me;  ah,  this 
eye,  this  left  eye  !  a  thoufand  pound  for  this  left  eye. 
This  has  done  execution  in  its  time,  girl ;  why  thou  hail 
my  leer,  huffy,  juft  thy  father's  leer.  •  Let  it  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  young  rogue  by  the  help  of  imagina 
tion  ;  why  'tis  the  mark  of  our  family  Thy  ;  our  houfe  is 
diftinguifh'd  by  a  languifhing  eye,  as  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
is  by  a  thick  lip.  — Ah!  when  I  was  of  your  age,  huf 
fy,  1  would  have  held  fifty  to  one,  I  could  have  drawm 
C  mf 
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my  own  picture Gads-bud,  Icould  have  done 

'  not  fo  much  as  you  neither,'  but  nay,  don't 

*  blu(h 

*  Cynt.  Idon'tblufh,  fir,  for  I  vow  I  don't  underftand — 

*  Sir  Paul.  Plhaw,pfhaw,  you  fib,  you  baggage,  you  do 
'underftand,  and  you  fliall  underftand  ;  come  don't  be  fo 

*  nice,gads-bud,  don't  learn  after  your  mother-in-law  g* 

*  lady  here  :   Marry   Heav'n  forbid  that  you  mould  fol- 
4  low  her  example,  that  would  fpoil  all  indeed.  Blefs  u^ 
'  if  you  mould  take  a  vagary  and  make  a  rafh  refolution 
'  on  your  wedding  night,  to  die  a  maid,  as  me  did  ;   all 
«  were   ruin'xl,   all  my  hopes  loft My  heart  would 

*  break,  and  my  eftate  would  be  left  to  the  wide  world 

(  he  ?  I  hope  you  are  a  better  chriltian  than  to  think  of 

*  living  a  nun  ;  he  ?   Anfwer  me  ? 

*  Cynt.  I'm  all  obedience,  fir,  to  your  commands.' 

L.  P.  [Having  read  the  letter.'}  O  dear  Mr.  Carelefs, 
I  fwear  he  writes  charmingly,  and  he  looks  charmingly, 
and  he  has  charm'd  me,  as  much  as  I  have  charm 'd  him ; 
and  fo  I'll  tell  him  in  the  wardrobe  when  'tis  dark.  O 
crimine  !  I  hope  Sir  Paul  has  not  feeri  both  letters. 
[Puts  the  wrong  letter  haftily  up,  and  gi<ves  him  her  own."} 
Sir  Paul,  here's  your  letter,  to  morrow  morning  I'll 
let  tie  accounts  to  your  advantage. 

"  Sir  Paul.  I  humbly  thank  your  lady/hip. 

tf  L.  P.  So  now  I'll  retire  and  ftitdy  a  complimentary  re- 
"  buke   to  Mr.  Carelefs/0r  the  pathetic  tender  of  his  re- 
"  gards,  but  it  Jhall  not  be  too  fevere  neither.*'    "      [Exit. 
Enter  B rifle. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  Gads-bud  you're  an  uncivil  perfon,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  all  that ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
in  you. 

Sir  Paul.  O  law,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  I  hope  you 
are  not  angry  Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Deuce  take  me  I  believe  you  intend  to  marry 
your  daughter  yourfelf;  you're  always  brooding  over  her 
like  an  old  hen,  as  if  me  were  not  well  hatch'd,  Pgad, 
he? 

Sir  Paul.  Good  ft  range !  Mr.  Brisk  is  fuch  a  merry  fa 
cetious  perfon,  he,  he,  he  !  No,  no,  I  have  done  with 
her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

BrjtK 
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Brisk.  The  fiddles  have  rtay'd  this  hour  in  the  hall, 
and  my  Lord  Froth  wants  a  partner ;  we  can  never  begin 
without  her. 

Sir  Paul.  Go,  go,  child,  go,  get  you  gone  and  dance 
and  be  merry,  I'll  come  and  look  at  you  by  and  by. — 
Where's  my  Ton  Mellefont  ? 

'L.P.  I'll  fend  him  to  them,  I  knew  where  he  is ' 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  will  you  fend  Carelefs  into  the  hall  if 
you  meet  him. 

Sir  Paul.  I  will,  I  will,  I'll  go  and  look  for  him  on 
purpofe.  [Exeunt  Sir  Paul,  and  Cynthia. 

Brisk.  So  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  praftife. — Ah!  My  dear  Lady  Froth  !  She's  a 
moft  engaging  creature  ;  if  me  were  not  fo  fond  of  that 
*  damn'd '  coxcombly  lord  of  hers ;  and  yet  I  am  forced  to 
allow  him  wit  too,  to  keep  in  with  him — No  matter,  fhe's 
a  woman  of  parts,  and  I'gad  parts  will  carry  her.  She 

faid  me  would  follow  me  into  the  gallery Now  to 

make  my  approaches- Hem!  hem!  Ah  madam! 

[Bows.]  Plague  on't,  why  mould  I  difparage  my  parts  by 
thinking  what  to  fay?  None  but  dull  rogues  think ;  witty 
men,  like  rich  fellows,  are  always  ready  for  all  expences  5 
while  your  blockheads,  like  poor  ne  edy  fcoundrels,  are 
forced  to  examine  their  flock,  and  for6  o  aft  the  charges  of 
the  day.  Here  me  comes,  I'll  feem  not  to  ee  her,  and 
try  to  win  her  with  a  new  airy  invention  of  my  own, 
hem! 

Enter  Lady  Froth. 

[Brifkyzffg-/,  walking  a  tout]  Vrnjick  with  love,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  pr'ytbee  come  cure  me. 

I'm  fick  ivith,  Sec. 

O  ye  Pow'rs !  O  my  Lady  Froth,  my  Lady  Frovth  !  My 
Lady  Froth  !  Heigho  !    Break  heart ;  gods  I  thank  you. 
[Stands  mujtng  ivith  his  arms  a-crofs. 

L.  Froth.  O  Heav'ns,  Mr.  Brifk  !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Brisk.  My  Lady  Froth  /  Your  ladyfhip's  moft  humble 

fervant; The    matter,  madam?  Nothing,   madam, 

nothing  at  all  I'gad.  I  was  fallen  into  the  moft  agreeable 
amufement  in  the  whole   province  of  contemplation  : 

that's  all (I'll  feem  to  conceal  my  paffion,  and   that 

will  look  like  refpeft.)  [A/Me* 

C  2  L. 
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L.  Froth.  Blefs  me,  why  did  you  call  out  upon  me  fo 
loud  ? 

Brisk.  O  Lord  I  madam  ?  I  befeech  your  ladyfhip 

when  ? 

L.  Froth.  Juil  now  as  I  came  in,  blefs  me,  why  don't 
you  know  it  ? 

Brifk.  Not  I,  let  me  perifli But  did  I !  Strange  !  I 

confefs  your  ladymip  was  in  my  thoughts ;  and  I  was 
in  a  fort  of  dream  that  did  in  a  manner  reprefent  a  very 
pleafing  object  tomy  imagination,  but — — but  did  I  in 
deed  : To  fee  how  love  and  murder  will  out.  But 

did  I  really  name  my  Lady  Froth  ? 

L.  Froth.  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  love  letters — But 
did  you  talk  of.love?  O  .Puma/Jus!  Who  would  have 
thought  Mr.  Brifk  could  have  been  in  love,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
O  Heav'ns!  I  thought  youcou'd  have  no  miftrefs  but  the 
Nine  Mufes. 

Brifk.  No  more  I  have  I'gad,  for  I  adore  'em  all  in 

your  ladymip Let  me  perifli,  I  don't  know  whether 

to  be  fplenetick,  or  airy  upon't ;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I 
can  tell  whether  I  am  glad  or  forry  that  your  ladyfhip 
has  made  the  difcovery. 

L.  Froth.  O  be  merry  by  all  means Prince  Volfcius 

in  love  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

BrijTt.  O  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  !  Yet,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  The  deuce  take  me,  I  can't  help  laughing  my 
felf,  ha,  ha,  ha!  yet  *  by  Heav'ns' I  have  a  violent  paf- 
fion  for  your  ladymip,  ferioufly. 

L.  Froth.  Serioufly  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Serioufly,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Gad  I  have,  for  all  I  laugh. 

L.  Froth.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  d'ye  think  I  laugh  at  ?  Ha, 
ha,  h:i! 

Brisk.  Me  I'gad,  ha,  ha! 

Ld.  Froth.  No,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  laugh  at 
myfelf ;  for  hang  me  if  I  have  not  a  violent  paiiion 
for  Mr.  Brisk,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Serioufly? 

L.  Froth.  Serioufly,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk .  That's  well  enough  ;  let  me  perifh,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
O  miraculous,  what  a  happy  difcovery  !  Ay  my  dear 
Charming  Lady  Froth  ! 

L.  Froth. 
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L.  Troth.   Oh  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk!  \Emlrace. 

'Enter  Lord  Froth. 

Ld.  Froth.  The  company  are  all  ready How  nov/i 

Brisk.  Zoons,  madam,  there's  my  lord  [Softly  to  her. 

L.  Froth.  Take  no  notice but  obferve  me 

Now  call  off,  and  meet  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  and  then  join  hands  again  ;  I  could  teach  my  lord 
this  dance  purely,  but  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I  can't  tell  hcnv 
to  come  fo  near  any  other  man.  Oh  here's  my  lord, 
now  you  lhall  fee  me  do  it  with  him. 

[They  pretend  to  p  raft  if e  part  of  a  country  danct, 

Ld.  Froth. Oh  I  f:-e  there's  no  harm  yet —But  I 

don't  like  this  familiarity.  \Afidf* 

L.  Froth. Shall  you  and  I  do  our  clofe  dance,  t« 

ftiew  Mr.  Brisk  ? 

Ld.  Froth.  No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him 

L.  Froth.  I'll  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when  youafc 
cut  of  the  way. 

Brisk.  That's  good  I 'gad,  that's  good,  deuce  take  me  I 
can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  his  face.  \_AJidt* 

Ld.  Froth.  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  we'll  dance  ic 
below. 

L.  Froth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Brisk.  Come  my  lord,  I'll  wait  en  you — My  charm 
ing  witty  angel  I  [To  her. 

L.  Froth.  We  mall  have  whifpering  time  enough,  you 
know,  lince  we  are  partners.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  Plyant,  and  Carelefs 

L.  P.  O  Mr.  Carelefs,   Mr.  Carelefs,  I'm  ruin'd,  I'm 
undone  ! 

Care.  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

L.  P.  O  the  unlucky 'ft  accident,  I'm  afraid  I  fl>aivTt 
live  to  tell  it  you  ! 

Care.  Heav'n  forbid !  What  is  it  ? 

L.  P.  I'm  in  fuch  a  fright ;  the  ilrangefl  quandary 
andprernunire  !|Pm  all  over  in  an  univerfal  agitation,  I 

dare  fwear  every  circumftance  of  me  trembles. O 

your  letter,  your  letter !  By  an  unfortunate  miftake,.  I 
have  given  Sir  Paul  your  letter  inltead  of  kis  own. 

Care.  That  was  unlucky. 

C  3  L.  P. 
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L.  P.  O  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it,  for  Heav'ns 
fake  Hep  in  here  and  advife  me  quickly,  before  he  fees. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Paul  with  the  letter. 

Sir  Paul. O  Providence,  what  a  confpiracy  have 

I  difcover'd But  let  me  fee  to  make  an  end  on't. 

[Reads.]   Hum After  f up  per  in  the  wardrobe  by 

ths  gallery.  If  Sir  Paul  Jhould  fur  prize  us,  I  have  a 
commijfion  from  him  to  treat  <vjith  you  about  the  *uery  matter 

of  fact Matter  of  fidl !  Very  pretty  ;  it  feems  then 

I  am  conducing  to  my  own  cuckoldom  ;  why  this  is  the 
very  traiterous  petition  of  taking  up  arms  by  my  au 
thority,  againfl  my  perfon  !  Well,  let  me  fee — 'Til/ 
then  I  languijh  in  expectation  of  my  adored  charmer. 

Dying  Ned.  Carelefs, 

Gads-bud,  would  that  were  matter  of  fact  too.  Thou 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Ifcariot  both.  O  friendmip  ! 
What  art  thou  but  a  name?  Henceforth  let  no  man 
that  is  married  take  a  friend  into  the  bofom  of  his  fa 
mily  !  for  if  he  does-^r-O  we  know  what  will  follow 
from  the  example  of  Sir  Paul  Plyant^  and  his  bofom 
friend  Ned  Carelefs.  O  my  lady,  have  I  for  this  been 
pinien'd  night  after  night  for  three  years  paft  ?  Have  I 
been  fwath'd  in  blankets  'till  I  have  been  even  depriv'd 
cf  motion  ?  Have  I  approach'd  the  marriage  bed  with 
reverence  as  to  afacred  ihrine,  '  and  deny'd  myfelf  the 
'  enjoyment  of  lawful  and  domeftick  pleafures  to  pre- 
'  lerveits  purity,  and  muft  I  now  find  it  polluted  by  fo- 
*  reign  iniquity  r'  O  my  lady  Plyant,  you  were  chaile 

as  ice,,  but  you  are  melted  now,  and  falfe  as  water. 

But  Providence  has  been  conftant  to  me  in.difcovering 
this  confpiracy:  ftill  I  arn  beholden  to  Providence,  if  it 
were  not  for  Providence,  fure,  poor  Sir  Paul>  thy  heart 
would  break. 

Enter  Lady  Plyant. 

L.  P.  So,  fir,  I  fee  you  have  read  the  letter Well 

now,  Sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of  your  friend  Care 
lefs  ?  Has  he  been  treacherous,  or  did  you  give  his  in- 
folence  a  licence  to  make  trial  of  Vour  wife's  fufpecled 
virtue:  D'ye  fee  here?  [Snatches  the  letter  as  in  anger.] 

Look| 
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Look,  read  it  ?  Gad's  my  life  if  I  thought  it  were  fo,  I. 
would  this  moment  renounce  all  communication  with? 
you.  Ungrateful  monfler  !  He?  Is  it  fo  ?  Ay,  I  fee  it, 
a  plot  upon  my  honour,  your  guilty  cheeks  confcfs  it: 
Oh  where  ihall  wrcng'd  virtue  fly  for  reparation!  Ill  be 
divorced  this  inilant. 

Sir  Paul  Gads-bud  what  mall  I  fay?  This  is  the 
ftrangell  furprize  !  Why  I  don't  know  any  thing  at  all, 
nor  I  don't  know  whether  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in 
the  world,  or  no. 

L.  P.  I  thought  I  mould  try  you,  falfe  man.  I  that 
never  difTembied  in  my  life  :  yet  to  make  trial  of  your 
pretended  to  like  that  mender  of  iniquity,  Carelcjs> 
and  found  cut  that  contrivance  to  let  you  fee  this  letter  ; 
which  now  I  find  was  of  your  own  inditing  .  •  I  do, 
heathen,  I  do,  fee  my  ikce  no  more:;  I'll  be  divorced 
prefentiy. 

Sir  Paul.  O  Mrange,  what  will  become  of  me  ! — I'm 
fo  amaz'd,  and  fo  overjoy 'd,  fo  afraid,  and  fo  forry. 

But  did  you  give  Hie  this  letter  on  purpofe,  lie  ? 

Did  you  ? 

L.  P.  Did  I?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk,  Saracen?  I 
have  a  coufin  that's  a  proclor  in  the  commons,  I'll  go 
to  him  inftantly.' 

Sir  Paid.  Hold,  ftay,  I  befeech  your  ladyfhip I'm 

fo  overjoy 'd,  Hay,  I'll  confefs  all. 

L.  P.  What  will  you  confefs,  Jew  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Why  now  as  I  hope  to  be  faved,  I  had  no 

hand  in  this  letter Nay  I:  ear  me,  I  befeech  your  la- 

dylliip  :  the  devil  take  me  now  if  he  did  not  go  beyond 

my  commiffion If  I  defired  him  to  do  any  more  than 

fpeak  a  good  word  only  juft  for  me  ;  gads-bud  only  for 
poor  Sir  Pau/,  I'm  an  Anabaptifc,  or  a  Jew,  or  what  you 
pleafe  to  call  me. 

L.  P.  Why  is  not  here  matter  of  facl  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  but  by  your  own  virtue  andtcntinency 
that  matter  of  fac~l  is  all  his  own  doing- — I  confefs  I  had 
a  great  defire  to  have  fome  honours  conferr'd  upon  me, 
which  lie  all  in  your  ladyfhip's  breaft,  and  he  being  a 

well-fpoken  man,  I  defired  him  to  intercede  for  me. 

C  4  L.  P, 
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L.  P.  Did  you  fo,  preemption  !  Oh  !  lie  comes,  the 
^Tarquin  comes  \>  I  cannot  bear  his  fight.  [Exif. 

Enter  Carelefs. 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  I'm  glad  I've  met  with  you,    'gad  I 
have  faid  all  I  could,  but  can't  prevail — Then  my  friend- 
ihip  to  you  has  carry'd  me  a  little  farther  in  this  mat- 
Sir  Paul.  Indeed— Well  fir— I'll  diffemble  with  him 
A  little.  [Afde: 

Care.  Why  faith  I  have  in  my  time  known  honed 
gentlemen  abufed  by  a  pretended  coynefs  in  their  wives,, 
and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  my  lady's  virtue — And  when  I 
could  not  prevail  for  you,  'gad  I  pretended  to  be  in 
love  myfelf — but  all  in  vain,  me  would  not  hear  a  word 
upon  that  fubjedt :  then  I  writ  a  letter  to  her ;  I  don't 
know  what  effects  that  will  have,  but  I'll  be  fure  to  tell 
you  when  I  do,  tho'  by  this  light  I  believe  her  virtue  is 
impregnable. 

Sir  Paul.  O  Providence !  Providence  !  What  djfco- 
veries  are  here  made  ?  Why,  this  is  better  and  more 
miraculous  than  the  reft. 

Cave.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  can't  tell  you,  I'm  fo  overjoy*  d  ;  come  a- 
loirg  with  me  to  my  lady,  I  can't  contain  myfelf;  come 
Hiy  dear  friend. 

Care.  So,  fo,   fo,  this  difficulty's  over.  [AJide. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Mellefont  ^WMafkwell,  from  different  doors. 

Mel.  Majkiuell!  I  have  been  looking  for  you — 'tis 
within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Majk.  My  lady  is  juft  gone  into  my  lord's  clofet,  you 
had  belt  fteal  into  her  chamber  before  me  comes,  and 
lie  concealed  there,  otherwise  me  may  lock  the  door 
when  we  are  together,  and  you  not  eaiily  get  in  to  fur- 
prize  us. 

Mel.  He  !  You  fay  true. 

Majk.  You  had  beft  make  hafte,  for  after  {he  has  made 
feme  apology  to  the  company  for  her  own,  and  my 
lord's  abfence  all  this  while,  lhe'11  retire  to  her  chamber 
inftantly. 
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Mel.  I  go  this  moment ;   now  fortune  I  defy  thee. 

[Exit. 

Maj%.  I  confefs  you   may  be  allow'd  to  be  fecure  in 
your  own  opinion  ;  the   appearance  is  very  fair,    but  I 
have  an  after-game  to  play  that  mail  turn  the  tables, 
and  here  comes  the  man  that  I  muft  manage. 
Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Ld.  T.  Majkrwell^  you  are  the  man  I  wifh'd  to  meet. 

Majk,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your  lordfhip's 
commands. 

Ld.  T.  I  have  always  found  you  prudent  and  careful 
in  any  thing  that  has  concern'dme  or  my  family. 

Majk.  I  were  a  villain  elfe — I  am  bound  by  duty  and 
gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to  be  ever  your 
lordfhip's  fervant, 

Ld.  7*.   Enough You  are  my  friend ;   I  know  it : 

yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your  knowledge,  which 
has  concern'd  me  nearly,  that  you  have  conceal'd  from 
me. 

Majk.  My  lord  ! 

Ld.  T.  Nay,  I  excufe  your  friendfhip  to  my  unnatural 

nephew  thus  far But  I  know  you  have  been  pri*y  to 

his  impious  defigns  upon  my  wife.  This  ev'ning  (he 
has  told  me  all :  her  good-nature  conceal'd  it  as  long  as 
was  poflible  ;  but  he  perfeveres  fo  in  villainy,  that  me 
has  told  me  even  you  were  weary  of  difluading  him,. 
'  though  you  have  once  actually  hindered  him  from. 
'  forcing  her.' 

Majk.  I  am  forry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make  you  an  an- 
f\ver  ;  this  is  an  occafion  in  which  I  would  not  willingly 
be  filent. 

Ld.  T.  I  know  you  would  excufe  him — And  I  know 
as  well  that  you  can't. 

Majk.  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been  a  youthfuj 
heat  that  might  have  foon  boil'd  over ;  but 

Ld.  r.  Say  on. 

Mask.  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay,  my  lord but 

to  exprefs  my  concern  ;  for  I  think  his  frenzy  increafes 
daily. 

Ld.  7*.  How  !  Give  me  but  proof  of  it;  ocular  proof, 
C  5  that 
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.that  I  may  juiHfy  my  dealing  with  him  to  the  world, 
and  mare  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  O  my  lord  !  confider  that  is  hard:  befides, 
time  may  work  upon  him  :  then,  for  me  to  do  it !  I  have 
prwfefs'd  an  everlalling  friendship  to  him. 

Ld.  T.    He  is  your  friend,  and  what  am  I  ? 
•   Mask.  I  am  anfwered. 

Ld.  T.  Fear  not  his  difpleafure  ;  I  will  put  you  out  of 
his,  and  fortune's  power,  and  for  that  thou  art  fcrupu- 
loufly  honeit,  I  will  fecure  thy  fidelity  to  him,  and  give 
my  honour  never  to  own  any  difcovery  that  you  mall 
make  x  me.  Can  you  give  me  a  demonitrative  proof? 
fpeak. 

Mask.  I  wifti  I  could  not To  be  plain,  my  lord,  I 

intended  this  ev'ning  to  have  try'd  all  arguments  to  dif- 
fuade  him  from  a  deiign,  which  I  fufpect  ;  and  if  I  had 
not  fucceeded,  to  have  informed  your  lordfhip  of  what 
1  knew. 

Ld.  5".  I  thank  you.     What  is  the  villain's  purpcfe  ? 

Mask,  He  has  cwn'd  nothing  to  me  of  late,  and  what 
I  mean  now,  is  only  a  bare  iufpicion  of  my  own.  If 
your  lordihip  will  meet  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hencfe 
there,  in  that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bid-chamber,  I  mall 
be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Ld.  r.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordfliip  makes  me  do  a  fe- 
vere  piece  of  juitice 

Ld.  (T.  I  will  be  fecret,  and  reward  your  honefty  be 
yond  your  hopes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  opening,  Jhe^ws  Lady  Touchwood'.)-  Chamber. 

Meliefont  Solus. 

Pray  Heav'n  my  aunt  keep  touch  with  her  aflig- 
nation. — —Oh  that  her  lord  were  but  fweating  behind 
this  hanging,  with  the  expectation  of  what  1  mail  fee 
— Hilt,  ihe  comes — Little  does  me  think  what  a  mine 
i*  jolt  ready  to  ipring  under  her  feet.  But  to  my  port. 

[Goes  behind  the  hangings. 
Enter  Lady  Touchwood. 

L.  T'.  'Tis  eight  o'clock  :  methinks  I  mould  have 
found  him  here.  Who  does  net  prevent  the  hour  of 

love, 
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l@ve,  out-ftays  the  time;  for  to  be  duly  punctual,  is  too 
flow. — I  was  accufing  you  of  negledt. 
Enter  Mafkwell. 

Mask.  I  confefs  you  do  reproach  me  when  I  fee  you 
here  before  me ;  but  'tis  fit  I  fliould  be  Hill  behind  hand, 
ftill  to  be  more  and  more  indebted  to  your  goodnefs. 

L.  T.  You  can  excufe  a  fault  too  well,  not  to  have 
been  to  blame — A  ready  anfwer  fhews  you  were  pre- 
par'd. 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  lofs,  and  confufion  waits  upon 
it ;  when  innocence  and  bold  truth  are  always  ready  for 
cxpreflion- 

L.  T.  Not  in  love;  words  are  the  weak  fupport  of 
cold  indifference ;  love  has  no  language  to  be  heard. 

Mask.  Excefs  of  joy  has  made  me  ftupid  ?  Thus  may 

my  lips  be  ever  clos'd.  [Ktffes  ber.~\  And  thus '  Oh 

'  who  would  not  lofe  his  fpeech,  upon  condition  to  have 
*  joys  above  it  ?' 

L.  T.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  firfl. 

[Goes  to  the  door. 

Mask.  {Aftde.}  That  I  believ'd  ;  'twas  well  I  left  the 
pri\rate  pafTage  open. 

L.  T.  So,  that's  fafe. 

Mask.  And  fo  may  all  your  pleafures  be,  and  fecret  as 
this  kifs 

Mfl.  And  may  all  treachery  be  thus  difcover'd. 

[Leaps  out. 

L.   r.  Ah  !  [Shrieks. 

Mel.  Villain  !  [Offers  to  draw. 

Mask.  Nay  then,  there's  but  one  way.  [Runs  out. 

Mel.  Say  you  fo,  were  you  provided  for  an  efcape  ? 
Hold  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes  for  your  efcape ; 
I  Hand  between  you  and  this  fally-port. 

L.  T.  Shame  grief  and  ruin  haunt  thee  for  this  deceit, 
Oh  !  I  could  rack  myfelf,  play  the  vulture  to  my  own 
heart,  and  gnaw  it  peace  meal,  for  not  boding  to  me 
this  misfortune. 

Mel.  Be  patient. — 

L.  T\  Patient  ! 

MtL  Confider  I  have  you  on  the  hook  j    you  will  but 
C  6  £ound«r 
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flounder  yourfelf  a-weary,  and  be  neverthelefs  my  pn- 
foner. 

L.  T.  I'll  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but  I'll  be  free. 

Mel.  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dying  unprepar'd,  I 
doubt  you  have  fome  unrepented  fins  that  may  hang  hea 
vy,  and  retard  your  flight. 

L.  r.  O !  what  (hall  I  do  ?  fay  ?  Whither  (hall  I  turn  ? 
'  Has  hell  no  remedy  ? 

*  Mel.  None,  hell  has  ferv'd  you  ev'n  as  Heav'n  has 

*  done,  leftyou  to  yourfelf. --You're  in  akind  ofErafmus's 
'  paradife  ;  yet  if  you  pleafe  you  may  make  it  a  purga- 

*  tory ;  and  with   a  little  penance   and  my   abfolution, 

*  all  this  may  turn  to  good  account.' 

L.  9".  \AJU*i\  Hold  in  my  paffion,  and  fall,  fall  a 
little  thou  (welling  heart ;  let  me  have  fome  intermi£ion 
of  this  rage,  and  one  minute's  coolnefs  to  diflemble. 

\JShe  weeps. 

Mel.  You  have  been  to  blame. 1  like  thofe  tears, 

and  hope  they  are  of  the  pureft  kind. — Penitential  tears. 

L.  T.  O  the  fcene  was  ihifted  quick  before  me — I  had 
not  time  to  think — I  was  furprized  to  fee  a  monfter  in 
the  glafs,  and  now  I  find  it  is  myfelf ;  can  you  have  mer 
cy  to  forgive  the  faults  I  have  imagin'd,  but  never  put 

in  practice O  confider,  confider  how  fatal  you  have 

been  to  me,  you  have  already  kill'd  the  quiet  of  this  life. 
The  love  of  you  was  the  hrft  wand'ring  fire  that  e'er 
mifled  my  fteps,  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view,  I 
was  betray'd  into  unthought  of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel.  May  I  believe  this  true  : 

L.  T.  O  be  not  cruelly  incredulous How  can  you 

doubt  thefe  dreaming  eyes  ?  Keep  the  fevereft  eye  o'er 
all  my  future  conduct :  and  if  I  once  relapfe,  let  me  not 
hope  forgivenefs,  'twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin 
me — My  lord  (hall  fign  to  your  defires  ;  I  will  myfelf 
create  you  happinefs,  and  Cynthi  a  mall  be  this  night 
your  bride — Do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and  forgive. 

Mel.  Upon  fuch  terms,   I  will  ever  be  your's  in  evr'y 
honeft  way. 
Ma(kweliyy//y  introduces  Lord  Touchwood,  and  retires. 

Mcuk.\  have  ktfpt  my  word,  he's  here,  but  I  muft 
not  be  ieen. 

Ld.  r 
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Ld.  T.  Hell  and  amazement,  me's  in  tears. 

L.  <T.  [Kneeling. ~\  Eternal  bleifings  thank  you— 
Ha  !  my  lord  liit'ning  !  O  fortune  has  o'erpaid  me  all, 
all !  all's  my  own  !  [AJtde. 

Mel.  Nay,  I  befeech  you  rife. 

L.  7*.  [Aloud.~\  Never,  never !  I'll  grow  to  the  ground, 
be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  ere  I'll  be  confenting  to  fo 
damn'd  a  fin  as  inceit !  unatural  inceil ! 

Mel.  Ha! 

L.  T.  O  cruel  man,  will  you  not  let  me  go — I'll  for 
give  all  that's  paft — O  Heav'n,  you  will  not  ravilh  me  ! 

Me!.  Confufion  ! 

Ld.  7".  Moniler,  dog  !  your  life  mall  anfwer  this — •— 

[Draws  and  runs  at  Mel.  is  held  by  Lady  Touchwood. 

L.  T'.  O  '  Heav'ns '  my  Lord  !  Hold,  hold,  far 
mercy's  fake ! 

Mel.  Confufion,  my  uncle  !  O  the  curs'dforcerefs. 

L.  T.  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my  lord  !  He's  mad, 
alas  he's  mad — Indeed  he  is,  my  Lord,  and  knows  not 
what  he  does — See  how  wild  he  looks. 

Mel.  By  Heav'n  -'twere  fenfelefs  not  to  be  mad,  and 
fee  fuch  witchcraft. 

L.  T.  My  Lord,  you  hear  him,  he  talks  idly. 

Ld.  ST.  Hence  from  my  fight,  thou  living infamy  to 
my  name  ;  when  next  I  fee  that  face,  I'll  write  villain 
in't  with  my  fword's  point. 

Mel.  Now,  by  my  life,  I  will  not  go  'till  I  have  made 
known  my  wrongs — Nay,  'till  I  have  made  known  yours, 
which  (if  poffible)  are  greater — though  me  has  all  the 
hoft  of  hell  her  Servants. 

L.  T.  Alas  he  raves!  talks  very  poetry.  For  Heav  Vs 
fake,  away  my  Lord,  he'll  either  tempt  you  to  extrava 
gance,  or  commit  fome  himfelf. 

MeL  Death  and  furies,  will  you  not  hear  me  ? — Why 
by  Heav'n  me  laughs,  grins,  points  at  you,  makes  you 
her  mark  of  infult  and  derifion  ! 

[As  Jhe  is  going  Jbe  turns  back  and J "miles  at  him. 

Ld.  9".  I  fear  he's  mad  indeed — Let's  fend  Maskwell 
to  him. 

Mel.  Send  him  to  her. 

i  L.  r. 
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L.  7*.  Come,  come,  good  my  Lord,  my  heart  akes  fb 
I  mail  faint  if  I  flay.  [Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Mel.  O  I  could  curfe  my  ftars,  fate,  and  chance ;  all 
caufes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in  this  life  !  But  to  what 
purpofe  ?  Yet,  'fdeath  for  a  man  to  have  the  fruit  of  all 
his  induftry  grow  full  and  ripe,  ready  to  drop  into  his 
mouth,  and  juft  when  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  gather  it 
to  have  a  fudden  whirlwind  come,  tear  up  tree  and  all, 
and  bear  away  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  his  hopes; 
What  temper  can  contain  ?  They  talk  of  fending 
MasA-ivell  to  me  ;  I  never  had  more  need  of  him — But 
what  can  he  do?  Imagination  cannot  form  a  fairer  and 
more  plaufible  defign  than  this  of  his  which  has  mifcar- 
ried — O  my  precious  aunt,  I  mall  never  thrive  without 
I  deal  with  the  devil  or  another  woman. 

Women  like  flames,  have  a  deftroying  poiu'r, 

Ne'er  to  be  quenched,  'till  they  themfel'ves  devour.  [Exit. 


A     C    T      V. 
Enter  Lady  Touchwood  and  Mafkwell. 

L.  T.  IT  7  A  S'T  not  lucky  ? 

VV  Mask.  Lucky!  Fortune  is  your  own,  and 
'tis  her  intereft  fo  to  be  ;  '  by  Heav'n'  I  believe  you  can 
controll  her  pow'r,  and  me  fears  it ;  though  chance 
brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  that  turn'd  it  to 
advantage. 

L.  T.  'Tis  true,   it  might  have  been  my  ruin But 

yonder's  my  lord,  I  believe  he's  coming  to  find  you,  I'll 
not  be  feen.  [Exit. 

Mask.  So  ;  Idurit  not  own  my  introducing  my  lord, 
though  it  fucceeded  well  for  her,  for  Hie  would  have  fuf- 
pefted  a  defign  which  I  mould  have  been  puzzled  to 
excufe.  My  lord  is  thoughtful — I'll  be  fo  too  ;  yet  he 
ihall  know  my  thoughts ;  or  think  he  does— — 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood, 
What  have  I  done  ? 

Ld.  r. 
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Ld.  T.  Talking  to  himfelf ! 

Mask.  'Twas  honeft — and  mall  I  be  rewarded  for  it? 
No  ?  'twas  honeft,  therefore  I  man' t ; — Nay,  rather  there 
fore  I  ought  not ;  for  it  rewards  itfelf. 

Ld.  T.  Unequal'd  virtue ;  [4/?</e- 

IMask.  But  fliould  it  be  known  !  then  I  have  loll  a 
friend  1  He  was  an  ill  man,  and  I  have  gain'd  ;  for  half 
myfelfl  lent  him,  and  that  I  have  recalPd ;  fo  I  have 
ferved  myfelf,  and  what  is  yet  better,  I  have  ferved  a 
worthy  lord  to  whom  I  owe  myfelf. 

Ld.  T.  Excellent  man  !  [dfide. 

Mask.  Yet  I  am  wretched — O  there  is  a  fecret  burns 
within  this  breaft,  which  mould  it  once  blaze  forth,  would 
ruin  all,  con  fume  my  honeft  character,  and  brand  me 
with  the  name  of  villain. 


r.  H 


Mask.  Why  do  I  love  !  Yet  Heav'n  and  my  waking 
eonfcience  are  my  witnefTes,  I  never  gave  one  working 
thought  a  vent;  which  might  difcover  that  I  lov'd,  nor  ever 
muft;  no,  let  it  prey  upon  my  heart ;  for  I  would  rather 
die,  than  feem  once,  barely  feem,  diihoneft : — O,  mould 
it  once  be  known  I  love  fair  Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have 
done,  would  look  like  rival's  malice,  falfe  friendship  to 
my  lord,  and  bafe  felf- inter  eft.  Let  me  perifh  firft,  and 
from  this  hour  avoid  all  fight  and  fpeech,  and,  if  I  can, 
all  thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  Ha  !  but  what  is 
my  dirtraclion  doing  ?  I'm  wildly  talking  to  myfelf, 
and  fome  ill  chance  might  have  directed  malicious  ears 
this  way.  [Seems  to  ft  art,  feeing  my  Lord. 

Ld.  T.  Start  not — let  guilty  and  diihoneft  fouls  ftart 
at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts,  but  be  thou  fix'd,  as 
is  thy  virtue. 

Mask.  I  am  confounded  and  beg  your  lord/hip's  par- 
elon  for  thofe  free  difcourfes  which  I  have  had  with  mv- 
felf. 

Ld .  7*.  Come,  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  over-heard  you, 
and  yet  it  fhall  not  need — Honeft  Maskwell  !  thy  and  my 

good  genius  led  me  hither— Mine,  in  that  1  have  dif- 

cover'cl  fo  much  manly  virtue ;  thine,  in  that  thon  ihalt  have 
due  reward  of  all  thy  worth*     Give  me  thy  hand — my 

nephew 
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nephew  is  the  alone  remaining  branch  of  all  our  ancient 
family  ;  him  I  thus  blow  away,  and  conftitute  thee  in 
his  room  to  be  my  heir 

Mask.  Now  fate  forbid 

Ld.  T.  No  more — I  have  refolv'd — The  writings  are 
ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  fign'd,  and 
have  his  name  inferted — Your's  will  fill  the  blank  as  well 
I  will  have  no  reply — Let  me  command  this  time  ; 
for  'tis  the  laft,  in  which  I  will  aflame  authority 
hereafter,  you  mall  rule  where  I  have  power. 

Mask.  I  humbly  would  petition. — 

Ld.  T.  Is't  for  yourfelf  ?— [Mafk.  paufes.}  I'll  hear  of 
nought  for  any  body  elfe. 

Mask.  Then,  witnefs  Heav'n,  for  me,  this  wealth  and 
honour  was  not  of  my  feeking,  nor  would  I  build  my 
fortune  on  another's  ruin  :  I  had  but  one  deiire  -  ••-  ••- 

Ld.  T.  Thou  (halt  enjoy  it If  all  I'm  worth  in 

wealth  or  intereft  can  purchafe  Cynthia,  (he  is  thine 

I'm  fure  Sir  Paul's  confent  will  follow  fortune;  I'll 
quickly  mew  him  which  way  that  is  going. 

Mask.  You  opprefs  me  with  bounty ;  my  gratitude  is. 
weak,  and  {brinks  beneath  the  weight,  and  cannot  rife  to 
thank  you — What,  enjoy  my  love!  forgive  the  tranf- 
ports  of  a  blefling  fo  unexpected,  fo  unhop'd  for,  fo  un- 
thought  of! 

Ld.  T.  I  will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice  with  thee. 

[Exit., 

Mask.  This  is  profp'rous  indeed — Why  let  him  find  me 
out  a  villain,  fettled  in  pofieffton  of  a  fair  eftate,  and  full 
fruition  of  my  love,  111  bear  the  railings  of  a  lofmg 

gamefter But  fhou'd  he  find   me  out  before  !  'tis 

dangerous    to    delay Let    me    think . 

fhou'd  my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly  of  my  marriage 
with  Cynthia,  all  muft  be  diicover'd,  and  Mellefont  can 

be  no  longer  blinded. It   muft  not  be  ;   nay, 

fhou'd  my  lady  know  it ay,  then  were  fine  work 

indeed  !  Her  fury  wou'd  fpare  nothing,  tho'  me  involv'd 

herfelf  in  ruin.     No,  it  muft  be  by   ftratagem 1 

muft  deceive  Mellefont  once  more,  and  get  my  lord  to 
confent  to  my  private  management.  He  comes  oppor 
tunely— — Now  will  I,  in  my  old  way,  difcover  the 
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whole  and  real  truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may- 
mot  fufped  one  word  on't. 

No  Mask  like  open  truth  to  ewer  lies. 
As  to  go  naked  is  the  left  difguife. 

Enter  Mellefont. 

Ms!-.  O  Maskwell,  what  hopes?  I  am  confounded  in  a 
maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading  into  another,  and  all  end 
ing  in  perplexity.  My  uncle  will  not  hear  nor  fee  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  fir,  don't  trouble  your  head,  all's 
in  my  power. 

Mel.  How?  For  Heav'n's  fake  ? 

Mask.  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt  has  kept  her 
word. — How  the  devil  ihe  wrought  my  lord  into  this  do 
tage,  I  know  not ;    but  he's  gone  to  Sir  Paul  about  my 
marriage  with  Cynthia,  and  has  appointed  me  his  heir. 
Mel  The  devil  he  has  !  What's  to  be  done  ? 
Mask.  I  have  it,  it  mult  be  by  ftratagem ;   for  it's  in 
vain  to  make  application  to  him.    I  think  I  have  that  in 
my  head  that  cannot  fail :  Where's  Cynthia  ? 
Mel.  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  go  and  confult  her,  my  life  for  your's, 
I  cheat  my  lord.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood. 
L.  T.  Mask-well  your  heir,    and  marry  Cynthia  ! 
Ld.   (T.  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  fo  much  merit. 
L,  T.  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great  moment  to  be  fo 
fuddenly  refolv'd.  Why  Cynthia  ?  Why  muft  he  be  mar 
ry  'd  ?  Is  there  not  reward  enough  in  raifing  his  low  for 
tune,  but  he  muft  mix  his  blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my- 
niece  \  How  know  you  that  my  brother  will  confcnt,  or 
me  ?   Nay,  he  himfelf  perhaps  may  have    fome  affec 
tions  otherwhere. 

Ld.  7*.  No,  I  am  convinced  he  loves  her. 
L.  T.  Maskwell,  love  Cynthia,  impoffible  ! 
Ld.  T.  I  tell  you,  he  confefs'd  it  to  me. 
L,  T.  Confufion  t  how's  this  !  [Afide. 

Ld.  T.  His  humility  long  ftifled  his  pafllon  :  and  his 
love  of  Mellefont  would  have  made  him  ftill  conceal  it, — 
But  by  encouragement,  I  wrung  the  fecret  from  him; 
and  know  he's  no  way  to  be  rewarded  but  with  her.  1*11 
defer  my  farther  proceedings  in  it,  'till  you  have  con- 
fter'dit ;  but  remember  how  we  are  both  indebted  to  him. 

[Exit. 
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L.  T.  Both  indebted  to  him !  Yes,  \ve  are  both  in 
debted  to  him,  if  you  knew  all  ;  villain  !  Oh,  I  am  wild 
with  this  furprize  of  treachery  :  It  is  impoflible,  it  can 
not  be. — He  love  Cynthia  !  What  have  I  been  affifting 
to  his  defigns,  his  property  only,  *  a  baiting  place  !'  Now 

I  fee  what  made  him  falfe  to  MeUefont, Shame  and 

diilraclion  !  I  cannot  bear  it :  f  oh!  what  woman  can  bear 
'  to  be  a  property?  To  be  kindled  to  a  flame,  only  to 
'  I'^ht  him  to  another's  arms ;  oh  !  that  I  were  fire  in- 
f  deed,  that  I  might  burn  the  vile  traitor.'  What  mail 

I  do  ?  How    mall    I  think  ?  I  cannot   think, 

All  my  deli  gas  are  loll,  my  love  unfated,  my  revenge 
unfinifh'd,  and  frelh  caufe  of  fury  from  unthought  of 
plagues. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  Madam,  filter,  my  lady  filler,  did  you  fee 
my  lady  my  wife ! 

L.  T.  O  Torture  ! 

Sir  Paul.  Gads-bud,  I  can't  find  her  high  nor  low  j 
where  can  me  be,  think  you? 

L.  <T.  Where  (he's  ferving  you,  as  all  your  fex  ought  to 
be  ferv'd  ;  making  you  a  beafl.  Don't  you  know  that 
you're  a  fool,  brother  ? 

Sir  Paul.  A  fool ;  he,  he,  he  !  you're  merry — No,  no, 
not  I,  I  know  no  fuch  matter. 

L.  T.  Why  then  you  don't  know  half  your  happi- 
nefs. 

Sir  Paul  That's  a  jeft  with  all  my   heart,  faith  and 

troth. But  hark'ye,  my  lord  told  me  fomething  of  a 

revolution  of  things ;  I  don't  know  what  to  make  on't 

»        — Gads-bud,  I  muft  confult  my  wife, he  talks 

of  difmheriting  his  nephew;  and  I  don't  know  what, — 
look  you,  filler,  I  muft  know  what  my  girl  has  to  trull 
to;  or  not  a  fyllable  of  a  wedding,  gads-bud — *  to  ihew 
'  you  that  I  am  not  a  fool.' 

L.  T.  Hear  me  ;  confent  to  the  breaking  ©fF  this  mar 
riage,  and  the  promoting  any  other,  without  coniulting 
me,  and  I'll  renounce  all  blood,  all  relation  and  concern 

with  you  for  ever, nay,  I'll  be  you   enemy,    and 

purfue  yoji  to  deftruftion,  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out,  and 
tread  you  under  my  feet. — •  • 

Sir  Paul, 
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Sir  Paul.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Good  Lord, 
what's  all  this  for  ?  Pooh,  here's  a  joke  indeed — Why, 
where's  my  wife  ? 

L.  r.  With  Carelcfs,  fool  !   mofl  likely. 

Sir  Paul.  O,  if  ihe  be  with  Mr.  Carelefs,  'tis  well 
enough. 

L.  T.  Fool,  fot,  infenfible  ox  !  but  remember  what 
I  faid  to  you,  or  you  had  better  fee  mv  face  no  more  ; 
by  this  light  you  had. 

Sir  Paul.  You're  a  pafiionate  woma^i,  gads -bud,- 
But  to  fay  truth,  all  our  family  are  cholerick ;  t  am  the 
only  peaceable  perfon  amongii  'em.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  Mellefont,   Malkwell  and  Cynthia. 

Mel.  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has  propos'd  ; 
if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the  venture. 

Cynt.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love  enough — 
but  I  find  I  have  obftinacy  enough  to  purfue  whatever  I 
have  once  refolv'd  ;  and  a  true  female  courage  to  oppofe 
any  thing  that  refills  my  will,  tho'  'twere  reafon  itielf. 

Mask.  That's  right, Well,  I'll  fecure  the  writings, 

and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Cynt.  But  how  can  the  coach  and  fix  horfes  be  got 
ready  without  fufpicion  ? 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care  ;  that  (hall  be  fo  far  from 
being  fufpe&ed,  that  it  mall  be  got  ready  by  my  lord's 
own  order. 

Mel.  How  ? 

Mask.  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole  matter 
of  our  contrivance,  that's  my  way. 

Mel.  I  don't  underiland  you. 

Mask.  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord,  I  laid  this  plot  with 
you,  on  purpofe  to  betray  you;  and  that  which  put  me 
upon  it,  was,  the  finding  it  inipoifible  to  gain  the  lady 
any  other  way,  but  in  the  hopes  of  her  marrying  you. — 

Mel.  So • 

Mask.  So,  why  fo,  while  you're  bufied  in  making  your- 
felf  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her  into  the  coach  ;  and  inilead 
of  you,  borrow  my  lord's  chaplain,  and  fo  run  away  with 
her  myfelf. 

Mel.  Oh  !  I  conceive  you,  you'll  tell  him  fo  ? 

Matk. 
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Mask.  Tell  him  fo  !  ay,  why  you  don't  think  I  mean 
to  do  fo  ? 

Mel.  No,  no  !  ha,  ha  !  I  dare  fwear  thou  wilt  not. 

Mask.  Therefore  for  our  farther  fecurity,  1  would  have 

you  difguis'd  like  a  parfon,  that  if  my  lord  mould  have 

curiofity  to  peep,  he  may  not  difcover  you  in  the  coach, 

but  think  the  cheat  is  carried  on  as  he  would  have  it. 

Mel.  Excellent  Maskivell !  thou  wert  certainly  meant  for 

a  Itatefman  or  a  Jefuit, but  thou  art  too  honeit 

for  one,   and  too^ious  for  the  other. 

Mask.  Well,  get  yourfelves  ready,  and  meet  me  in  half 
an  hour,  yonder  in  my  lady's  dreffing-room  ;  *  go  by  the 
back  ftairs,  and  fo  we  may  ilip  down  without  being  ob- 
ferv'd.' — PH  fend  the  chaplain  to  you  with  his  robes ;  I 

have  made  him  my  own, and  ordered  him  to  meet  us 

to-morrow  morning  at  St.  Allans  ;  there  we  will  fum  up 
this  account,  to  all  our  fatisfa&ions. 

Mel,  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praife  thee,  I  mould 
wafte  thexlittle  time  we  have.  [Exit. 

Mask.  Madam,  you  will  be  ready  ? 

Cynt.  I  will  be  punctual  to  the  minute.  [Going. 

Mask.  Stay,  I  have  a  doubt — Upon  fecond  thoughts, 
we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's  chamber  here,  the 
corner  chamber  at  this  end  of  the  gallery,  there  is  a  back 
•way  into  it,  fo  that  you  need  not  come  through  this 

door and  a  pair  of  private  flairs  leading  down  to  the 

ftabks*  It  will  be  more  convenient. 

Cynt.  lam  guided  by  you, — but  Mellefont  will  miftake. 

Mask.  No,  no,  I'll  after  him  immediately,  and  tell  him-. 

Cynt.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit. 

Mask.  Why,  quivult  decipi,  decipiatur, — 'Tis  no  fault 
of  mine,  I  have  told  'em  in  plain  terms,  how  eafy  'tis 
for  me  to  cheat  'em  ;  and  if  they  will  not  hear  the  fer- 
pent's  hifs,  they  muft  be  ftung  into  experience,  and  fu 
ture  caution. Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to  confent  to 

this. But  firft  I  muft  inftrudl  my  little  Levite  ; 

there  is  no  plot,  publick  or  private,  that  can  expecl  to 
profper  without  one  of  them  has  a  finger  in't,  he  promi- 

fed  me  to  be  within  at  this  hour, Mr.  Saygrace,  Mr. 

Say  grace.  [Goes  to  the  chamber  door,  and  knot ks. 
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Sayg.  [looking  out.]  Sweet  fir,  I  will  but  pen  the 
laft  line  of  an  acroftick,  and  be  with  you  in  the  twink 
ling  of  an  ejaculation,  in  the  pronouncing  of  an  Amen, 
or  before  you  can— — — — 

Mark.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not  prolong  the 
time,  by  defcribing  to  me  the  fhortnefs  of  your  itay  ; 
rather  if  you  pleafe,  defer  the  finifliing  of  your  wit,  andr 
let  us  talk  about  our  bufinefs,  it  mail  be  tithes  in  your' 
way. 

Sayg.  [Enters']  You  mail  prevail,  I  would  break  offin 
the  middle  of  a  fermon  to  do  you  a  pleafure. 

Mask.  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater, — except 
the   bufinefs  in  hand  Have  you  provided  a  habit 

for  Mellefont  ? 

Sayg.  I  hrave,  they  are  ready  in  my  chamber,  together 
with  a  clean  ftarchM  band  and  cuffs. 

Mask.  Good,  let  them  be  carry'd  to  him,  have  you 
ilitch'd  the  gown  fleeve,  that  he  may  be  puzzled,  and 
wafte  time  in  putting  it  on  ? 

Sayg.  I  have;  the  gown  will  not  be  indued  without 
perplexity. 

Mask.  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  here  in  your  own 
chamber.  When  Cynthia  comes,  let  there  be  no  light, 
and  do  not  fpeak,  that  me  may  not  diftinguim  you  from 
Mellefont.  I'll  urge  harle,  to  excufe  your  filence. 

Sayg.  You  have  no  more  commands  ? 

Mask.  None,  your  text  is  ihort. 

Sayg.  But  pithy,  and  I  will  handle  it  with  difcretion. 

Mask.  It  will  be  the  firft  you  have  fo  ferv'd. 

[Exit  Saygrace. 
Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Ld.  T.  Sure  I  was  born  to  be  controlled  by  thofe  I 
mould  command  ;  My  very  flaves  will  fhortly  give  me 
rules  how  I  mall  govern  them. 

Mask.  I  am  concerned  to  fee  your  lordfhip  difcom- 
pos'd  ~ 

Ld.  T.  Have  you  feen  my  wife  lately,  or  difoblig'd 
her? 

Mask.  No  my  lord.     What  can  this  mean  !      [Apde. 

Ld.  ST.  Then  Mttteftntkas  urg'd  fome  body  toincenfe 

her 
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her — Something  ihe  has  heard  of  you  which  carries  her 
beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Mask.   Thislfear'd.    {Afide.}  Did  not  your  lordfhip 
tell  her  of  the  honours  you  defign'd  me  ? 

Ld.  r.  Yes. 

Mask.  'Tis  that ;  you  know  my  lady  has  a  high  fpi- 
rit,  (he  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

Ld.  T.  Unworthy !  'Ti«  an  ignorant  pride  in  her  to 
think  fo  Honefty  to  me  is  true  nobility.  How 

ever,  'tis  my  will  it  mail  be  fo,  and  that  fhou'd  be  con 
vincing  to  her  as  much  as  reafon— — -By  Heav'n, 
I'll  not  be  wife-ridden;  were  it  poflible,  it  mould  be 
done  this  night. 

Mask.  By  Heav'n  he  me^ts  my  wiihes.  [Afide.]  Few 
things  are  impoffible  to  willing  minds. 

Ld.  7*.  Inftrucl  me  how  this  may  be  done,  you  mall 
fee  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  I  had  laid  a  fmall  defign  for  to-morrow  (as 
love  will  be  inventing)  which  I  thought  to  communi 
cate  to  your  lordfhip— — —  But  it  may  be  as  well  done 
to-night. 

Ld.  T.  Here's  company— Come  this  way,  and  tell 
me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Carelefs  and  Cynthia. 

Care.  Is  not  that  he,  now  gone  out  with  my  lord  ? 

Cynt.  Yes. 

Care.  By  Heav'n  there's  treachery The  cenfufion 

that  I  faw  your  father  in,  my  Lady  Toucbwsefs  paflion, 
with  what  imperfectly  I  over-heard  between  my  lord 
and  her,  confirm  me  in  my  fears.  Where's  Mellefont  ? 

Cynt.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Mellefont. 

Did  Maskwell  tell  you  any  thing  of  the  chap 
lain's  chamber  ? 

Mel.  No;  my  dear,  will  you  get  ready*  the  things 
are  all  in  my  chamber  ;  I  want  nothing  but  the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betray'd,  and  Maskwell  is  the  villain 
I  always  thought  him. 

Cynt.  When  you  were  gone,  he  faid  his  mind  was 
Chang'd,  and  bid  me  meet  him  in  the  chaplain's  room,  * 

pretending 
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pretending  immediately  to    follow  you,    and  give  you 
notice. 

Mel.  How! 

Care.  There's   Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a  bundle 

under  his  arm He  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Maskvjell 

means  toufe  his  chamber;  let's  follow  and  examine  him. 

Mel.  'Tis  lofsof  time 1  cannot  think  him  falfe. 

[Exit  Mellefont. 
Enter  Zen/Touchwood. 
Cynt.  My  lord  muling  ! 
Ld.  T.    He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  this  were  fud- 

denly  defign'd Yet   he  fays  he    had  prepared  my 

chaplain  already. 

Cynt.  How's  this!  Now  I  fear  indeed. 
Ld.  T.  Cynthia  here !    Alone,  fair  coulin,   and  me 
lancholy  ? 

Cynt.  Your  lerdfhip  was  thoughtful. 
Ld.  T.  My  thoughts  were  on  ferious  bufmefs,  not 
worth  your  hearing. 

Cynt.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  you,  and 
may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Ld.  T.  Treachery  concerning  me  !  pray  be  plain 
Hark!  What  noife  ! 

Mask.   [Within.}  Will  you  not  hear  me  ? 
L.  T.  [Within,]  No,  monfter  !   Traitor  !  No. 
Cynt.  My  lady  and  Mask-well !  this  may  be  lucky 
My  lord,  let  me  in  treat  you  to  ftand  behind  this  Ikreen, 
and  liften  ;  perhaps  this  chance  may  give  you  proof  of 
what  you  ne'er  could  have  believ'd  from  my  fufpicions. 
Enter  Lady  Touchwood  with  a  dagger,  and  Mafkwell  : 

Cynthia  and  Lord  Touchwood  liftening. 
L.  T.  You  want  but  leifure  to  invent  ^reih  falfhood, 
and  footh  me  to  a  fond  belief  of  all  your  fidions ;  but  I 
will  ftab  the  lye  that's  forming  in  your  heart,  and  fave 
a  fin,  in  pity  to  your  foul. 

Mask.  Strike  then — —Since  you  will  have  it  fo. 

L.  T.  Ha!  A  Heady  villain  to  the  laft  ! 

Mask.  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus  ? 

L.  T.  Thy  tiubborn  temper  mocks  me,  and  you  knew 

it  would this  is  cunning  all,   and  not  courage  ;  no 

J  know  the  well :  but  thou  flialt  mifs  thy  aim, 

Majk. 
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Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  T.  Ha !  do  you  mock  my  rage  ?  Then  this  flialfc 
punilh  your  fond,  rafh  contempt !  Again  fmile  ! 

[Gees  toftrike. 

And  fuch  a  fmile  as  fpeaks  in  ambiguity  ! 
Ten   theufand  meanings  lurk   in  each  corner  of  that 

various  face. 

O  !  that  they  were  written  in  thy  heart, 
That  I,  with  this,  might  lay  thee  open  to  my  fight ! 

But  then  'twill  be  too  late  to  know 

Thou  haft,  thou  haft  found  the  only  way  to  turn  ray 
Rage;  too  veil  thouknow'ft  my  jealous  foul  cou'd  never 
bear  xmcertainty.  Speak  then,  and  tell  me — Yet  are 
you  filent?  Oh,  I  am  wilder'd  in  all  paflions  !  but  thus 
my  anger  melts.  \Weeps.~}  Here,  take  this  poniard,  for 
my  very  fpirits  faint,  and  I  want  ftrength  to  hold  it,  thou 
haft  difarm'd  my  foul.  [Gives  the  dagger. 

Ld.  T.  Amazement  makes  me. — Where  will  this  end?' 

Majk.  So/  tis  well let  your  wild  fury  have  a  vent? 

and  when  you  have  temper,  tell  me. 

L.  T.  Now,  now,  now  I  am  calm,  and  can  hear  you. 

Majk.   [4/ide.]  Thanks,  my  invention;  and  now   I 

have  it  for  you. Firft  tell  me  what  urg'd  you  to  this 

violence  :  For  your  paflion  broke  in  fuch  imperfed  terms, 
that  yet  I  am  to  learn  the  caufe. 

L.  T.  My  Lord  himfelf  furpriz'd  me  with  the  news, 

you  were  to  marry  Cynthia That  you  had  own'd  your 

love  to  him,  and  his  indulgence  would  affift  you  to  attain 
your  ends. 

'  Cynt.  How,  my  lord  ! 

'  Ld.  9"*.  Pray  forbear  all  refentments  for  a  while,  and 
'  let  us  hear  tjje  reft.' 

Mask.  I  grant  you  in  appearance  all  is  true  ;  I  feem'd 
confenting  to  my  lord ;  nay,  tranfported  with  the  blef- 
fing— - — -But  could  you  think  that  I,  who  had  been  hap 
py  in  your  lov'd  embraces,  could  e'er  be  fond  of  an  in 
ferior  flavery  ? 

Ld.  T.  '  Ha  !'  O  poifon  to  my  ears  !  what  do  I  hear  ! 

Cynt.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear  refeiument,  let  us 
hear  it  out. 

Ld.  r. 
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Ld,  T.  Yes,  I  will  contain,  tho*  I  cou'd  bunt. 

Mask.  l  I  that  had  wanton'd  in  the  rich  circle  of  your 
'  world  of  love,  cou'd  be  confin'd  within  the  puny  pro- 
'  vince  of  a  girl  ?  '  No  -  Yet  tho'  I  dote  on  each  lalt  fa 
vour  more  than  all  the  reit  j  though  Z  would  give  a  limb 
for  every  look  you  cheaply  throw  away  on  any  other 
objeft  of  your  love  ;  yet  ib  far  I  prize  your  pleafures 
o'er  my  own,  that  all  this  feemingplot  that  I  have  laid, 
has  been  to  gratify  your  taile,  and  cheat  the  world,  to 
prove  a  faithful  rogue  to  you. 

L.  T.  If  this  were  true  -  But  how  can  it  be  ? 

Mask.  Ihavefocontriv'd,  that  Mellefont  will  prefently 
in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia  in  your  drefiing- 
room  :  But  1  have  put  the  change  upon  her,  that  flie 
may  be  otherwhere  employ'd  —  Do  you  go  with  your 
cloak  over  your  face,  meet  him  in  her  Head  ;  you  may 
go  privately  by  the  back  flairs,  and,  unperceiv'd,  there 
you  may  propofe  to  reinftate  him  in  his  uncle's  favour, 
if  he'll  comply  with  your  defires  ;  his  cafe  is  defperate, 
and  I  believe  he'll  yield  to  any  conditions.  —  If  not,  here 
take  this  ;  you  may  employ  it  better,  than  in  the  heart 
of  one  who  is  nothing  when  not  your's.  [Gives 


L.  CT.  Thou  can'ft  deceive  every  body,  -  Nay,  thou 
haft  deceiv'd  me;  but  'tis  as  I  would  wiih,  --  Trufty 
villain  !  I  could  worfhip  thee 

Mask.  No  more.  —  It  wants  but  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  ;  and  Mellefont's  love  will  carry  him  there  before  his 
hour. 

L    7*.  I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Maskivell  !        [Exit. 

Mask.  So,  this  was  a  pinch  indeed,  my  invention  was 

upon  the  rack  ;  and  made  difcovery  of  her  laft  plot  :   F 

hope  Cynthia  and  my  chaplain  will  be  ready,  I'M  prepare 

for  the  expedition.  [Exit. 

Cynthia  and  Lord  Touchwood  come  forward, 

Cynt.  Now,  my  lord  ? 

Ld.  T.  Aftonifhment  binds  up  my  rage  !  villainy  upon 
villainy  !  Heav'ns,  what  a  long  track  of  dark  deceit  has 
this  difcover'd  !  lam  confounded  when  I  lool:  back,  and 
want  a  clue  to  guide  me  through  the  various  mazes  of 
unheard  of  treachery,  My  wife!  O  torture!  My  fhame! 
My  ruin  !  CKt. 
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Cynt,  My  lord,  have  patience,  and  be  fenfible  how 
great  our  happinefs  is,  that  this  difcovery  was  not  made 
too  late. 

Ld.  T.  I  thank  you,  yet  it  may  be  Hill  too  Lite,  if  we 
don't  prefently   prevent  the  execution  of  their  plots  ; — 
Ha,  I'll  do't.  Where's  Mellefont,  my  poor  injur'd  nephew, 
How  mall  I  make  him  ample  fatisfadion  r 

Cynt.  I  dare  anfvver  for  him. 

Ld.  T.  I  do  him  frefh  wrong  to  queftion  his  forgive- 

nefs;  for  I  know  him  to  be  all  goodnefs,- Yet  my 

wife  !  '  damn  her,' — She'll  think  to  meet  him  in  that 
drejffing-room  ; — Was't  not  fo  ?  And  Mask-well  will  ex- 
pedl  you  in  the  chaplain's  chamber. — For  once,  I'll  add 
my  plot  too. — Let  us  hafte  to  find  out,  and  inform  my 
nephew;  and  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can,  bring  all  the 
company  into  this  gallery. — I'll  expofe  the  ftrumpet, 
and  the  villain.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lord  Froth  .and  Sir  Paul  Plyant. 

Ld.  Frcth.  By  Heav'ns   I   h../e   ilept  an  age- Sir 

Paul,  what  a  clock  is'tr  1  aft  eight,  on  my  conference, 
my  lady's  is  the  moil  inviting  couch;  and  a  /lumber 
there,  is  the  prettieft  amufement !  but  where's  all  tl*e 
company  ?" 

Sir  Paul.  The  company,  gads-bud,  I  don't  know,  my 
lord,  but  here's  the  ftrangeft  revolution,  all  turn'd  topfy 
turvy ;  as  I  hope  for  tranquility. 

Ld.  Froth.  O  Heav'ns,  what's  the  matter?  Where's 
my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul.  All  turn'd  topfy  turvy  as  fure  as  a  gun. 

Ld.  Froth.  How  do  you  mean  !    my  wife  ! 

Sir  Paul.  The  ftrangeft  pofture  of  affairs  ! 

Ld.  Froth.  What,  my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul.  No,  no,  I  mean  the  family, — Your  lady^s 
affairs  may  be  in  a  very  good  pofture  ;  1  fawher  go  into 
the  garden  with  Mr.  Brisk. 

IA.  Froth.  How?  where,  when,  what  to  do  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  fuppofe  they  have  been  laying  their  heads 
together. 
Id.  Froth.  How? 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,   only  about  poetry,   I  fuppofe,    my 
making  couplets. 


Ld. 
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Ld.  Froth.   Couplets. 

Sir  Paul.   Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brifk. 

Brisk.  My  lord,  your  humble  iervnnt;  Sir  Paul  yours 
• the  fineft  night! 

L.  Froth.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brijk  and  I  have  been  itar- 
ga?,mg,  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyfhip  ?  are  not  you 
weary  with  looking  up  ? 

L.  Froth.  Oh,  no,  I  love  it  violently, —My  dear, 
you're  melancholy. 

Ld.  Froth.  No,  my  dear;  I'm  but  juft  awake. 

L.  Froth.   Snuff  fome  of  my  fpirit  of  hartfliorn. 

Ld.  Froth.  I've  fome  of  my  own,  thank  you,  my 
dear. 

L.  Froth.  Well,  I  fvvear,  Mr.  Brisk,  you  underflood 
agronomy  like  an  old  Egyptian. 

l&frjf.Ndt  comparably  to  your  ladyfhip;  you  are  the 
very  Cynthia,  of  the  fkies,  and  queen  of  itars. 

L.  Froth.  That's  becaufe  I  have  no  light,  but  what's 
by  reflexion  from  you,  who  are  the  fun. 

Brisk,  Madam,  you  have  eciips'd  m$  quite,  let  me 
perilh, — I  can't  anfwer  that. 

L.  Frcth.  No  matter, Hark'ee,    mall  you  and  I 

make  an  almanack  together. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  foul. — Your  ladyfhip  has  made 
me  the  man  in't  already,  I'm  fo  full  of  the  wounds  which 
you  have  given. 

L.  Froth.  O  finely  taken  !  I  fwear  now  you  are  even 
with  me,  O  Parnaj/us,  you  have  an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir/W/.  So  he  has,  gads-bud,  and  fo  has  yourlady- 
fliip. 

Enter  Lady  Plyant,   Carelcfs  and  Cynthia* 

L.  P.  You  tell  me  moft  furprizing  things ;  blefs  me, 
who  would  ever  truft  a  man?  O  my  heart  akes  for  fear 
they  mould  be  all  deceitful  alike. 

Care.  You  need  not  fear,  madam,  you  have  charms 
to  fix  inconftancy  itfelf. 

L.P.   O  dear,  you  make  me  blufh. 

Ld.  Froth.  Come,  my  dear,  mail  we  take  leave  of  my 
lord  and  lady  ? 

Cjnf. 
D  2 
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C-,?tt.  They'll  wait  upon  your  lordfiiip  prefently. 

.i..  Froth.   Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  ihall  fet  you  down. 

,i'.7.    Wiiuc "<•  the  matter? 

{A  great  Jl-riek  from  the  corner  of  the  ft  age. 

Lady  Touchwood  runs  out  zj? righted,  my  Lord  after 
her,  like  a  i'arfon. 

L.  T.  O  I'm  betray 'd. — Save  me,  help  me. 

Ld.  "7"".  Now  what  evafion,  wretch  ! 

L.  T    Stand  off,  let  me  go.  [Exit. 

Ld.  T.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  purfue  thee. — You 
ilare  as  you  were  all  amazed, — I  don't  wonder  at  it, — 
but  too  fooii  you'll  know  mine,  and  that  woman's 
iliame. 

E  liter  Mellefont  difguifed  in  a  Par/on1  s  Habit  and 
putting  in  Malkwell. 

Mel.  Nay,  by  Heav'n  you  ihall  be  Teen. Carelefs, 

your  hand  ; — Do  you  hold  down  your  head  ?  Yes  I  am 
your  chaplain,  look  in  the  face  of  your  injur'd  friend  ; 
thou  wonder  of  all  falfhood. 

Ld.  y*.  Are  you  filent,  monHer? 

Mel.  Good  Heav'ns !  How  I  believ'd  and  lov'd  this 
Baan  \ — Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a  difeafe  to  my  fight. 

Ld.  T.  Secure  that  manifold  villain. 

[Servants  feixe  him, 

Care.  Miracle  of  ingratitude  ? 

'  *  Sir  Paul.  O  Providence  !  Providence  /  what  difco've* 
'*  ries  are  here." 

Brisk.  This  is  all  very  furprizing,  let  me  perifh. 

L.  Froth.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  iook'd  a  little 
more  angry  than  ufual. 

Ld.  T.  We'll  think  of  punimment  at  leifure,  but  let 
me  haften  to  do  juftice,  in  rewarding  virtue  and  wrong'd 
innocence. — Nephew,  I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  and 
Cynthia's. 

MeL  We  are  your  lordfhip's  creatures. 

Ld.  T.  And  be  each  others  comfort; — Let  me  join 
your  hands. — Uninterrupted  blifs  attend  you  both  ;  mu 
tual  love,  lafting  health,  and  circling  joys,  tread  round 
each  happy  year  of  your  long  lives. 


Let 
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Let  fecret  villainy  from  hence  be  ^warn'd  \ 
Howe'er  in  private  mi/chiefs  are  conceit  V, 
Torture  andfname  attend  their  open  birth  ; 
Like  vipers  in  the  breaft,   bafe  treachery  lies, 
Still  gnawing  that i   whence  firft  it  did  arife  ; 
No  Jooncr  barn,  but  the  wle  parent  dies. 

[Exeunt  Q nines* 


p  r- 


EPILOGUE. 

g  O  U '  D  poets  but  forefee  how  plays  would  take. 

Then  they  cou'd  tell  what  epilogues  to  make ; 
Whether  to  thank  or  blame  their  audience  moft  :  "] 

But  that  late  knowledge  does  much  hazard  coft,  \ 

'Till  dice  are  thrown,   there's  nothing  won,  nor  loft.          J 
So  'till  the  thief  has  ftol'n,  he  cannot  know 
Whether  he  Jhall  efcape  the  law,  erno. 
But  poets  run  much  greater  hazards  far, 
Than  they  who  ft  and  their  trials  at  the  bar  ; 
The  law  provides  a  curb  for  its  own  fury, 
And  fujfers  judges  to  direct  the  jury. 

But  in  this  court,  what  difference  does  appear  !  "1 

For  every  one's  both  judge  and  jury  here',  > 

Way,  and  what's  worfe,  an  executioner.  J 

All  have  a  right  and  title  to  fome  part, 
£ach  choojlng  that  in  which  he  has  moft  art. 
The  dreadful  men  of  learning  all  confound, 
\Jnlefs  the  fable '  s  good,  and  moral  found. 
^  he  vizotrmasks,   that  are  in  pit  and  gallery, 
Approve,  cr  damn  the  repartee  and  rallery. 
The  lady  criticks,  who  are  better  read, 
Inquire  if  characters  are  nicely  bred', 
If  the  fift  things  are  penn'd  and /poke  with  grace  : 
They  judge  of  aEtion  too,  and  time,  and  place  ; 
///  which  we  do  not  doubt  but  they're  difcerningy 
For  that's  a  kind  of  ajjtgnation  learning. 
Beaux  judge  of  drefs  ;  the  wit-lings  judge  offings; 
ickcldom,  of  ancient  right,  to  cits  belongs. 

Thuj 
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7 kits  poor  poets ',  tke  favour  are  deny*  dt 
E<vsn  to  make  exceptions,  ivhen  they're  try*  d. 
)(Tis  hard  that  they  muft  e^ry  one  admit  : 
Met  h  inks  I  fee  fame  faces  in  the  pit, 
Which  muft  of  confequence  be  foes  to  fwif. 
Ton  who  can  judge,  tofentence  may  proceed '; 
But  tho'  he  cannot  write,  let  him  be  freed 
At  haft  from  their  contempt t  ivfo  cannot  read. 
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PROLOGUE. 


U'D  thofe,  who  never  tvy'd,  conceive  fbefweat* 
The  toil  required,   to  make  a  play  complete ; 
They'd  pardon,   or  encourage  all  that  cou'd 
Pretend  to  be  but  tolerably  good. 
Plot,  wit,   and  humours  bard  to  meet  in  we? 
And  yet  without  'em  all — alt's  lamely  done  : 
One  tv/Y,  perhaps,  another  humour  paints  ; 
A  third  de/tgns  you  well,    but  genius  wants  ; 

A  fourth  begins  with  fire but,  ah  !  too  weak  to  hold 

it,  faints. 

A  modern  bard,  who  late  adorn' d  the  bays, 
Wbofe  Mi'.fe  advanc'd  bis  fame  to  eirvy'd  praife, 
Was  ftill  obfcrv' d  to  want  his  judgment  moft  in  plays* 
Thofe,  he  too  often  found,  requir' d  the  pain, 
Jnd flronger  forces  of  a  vig'rous  brain  : 
Nay,  e<ven  alter' d plays,  like  old  houfes  mended, 
Cofi  little  lefs  than  new,   before  they're  ended $ 
At  leaft,  our  author  finds  the  experience  true, 
For  equal  pains  bad  made  this  wholly  new  : 
And  though  the  name  feems  old,  the  fcenes  will  Jbo^v 
That  'tis,  in  f aft,  no  more  the  fame,  than  now. 
Fam'd  Cbatfwortb  is,  what  'twas  fome years  ago. 
Pardon  the  boldnefs,  that  a  play  Jbould  dare, 
With  works  offo  much  wonder  to  compare  : 
But  as  that  fabrick' s  ancient  walls  or  wood 
Were  little  worth,  to  make  this  new  one  good } 
So  of  this  play,    we  hope,   'tis  underjlcod. 
For  though  from  former  fcenes  fome  hints  he  draws, 
The  ground-plot's  wholly  chang ' d  from  what  it  was  : 
Not  but  he  hopes  you'll  find  enough  that's  new, 
In  plot,  in  perfons,   wit  and  humour  too  : 
Yet  what's  not  bis,   he  owns  in  others  right,  , 

Nor  toils  be  now  for  fame,  but  your  delight. 
If  that's  attain' d,  what  matter's  whofe  the  play's  ? 
Applaud  the  fcenes,  and'Jlrip  him  of  the.  praife* 
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THE 

DOUBLE    GALLANT: 

OR,     THE 

SICK    L  AVTSr    CUR  E. 


A  C  T   I.     S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Enter  Clerimont  and  A  tall. 

T%  JiR.  Atall,  your  very  humble  fervant. 
iVJ[  At*  O  Clerimont,  fuch  an  adventure! 
juft  going  to  your  lodgings,  fuch  a  transporting  acci 
dent!  in  fhort,  J  am  now  pofitively  in  love  for  altoge 
ther. 

Cler.  All  £he  fex  together,  I  believe. 

At.  Nayifthou  d oft  not  believe  me,  and  (land  my 
friend,  I  am  ruin'd  paft  redemption. 

Cler.  Dear  fir,  if  I  fland  your  friend  without  believ 
ing  you,  won't  that  do  as  well?  But  why  fhou'd  you 
think  I  don't  believe  you  ?  I  have  feen  you  twice  in  love 
within  this  fortnight;  and  it  wou'd  be  hard  indeed  to 
fuppofe  a  heart  of  fo  much  mettle  could  not  hold  out  a 
third  engagement. 

^/.Then,  to  be  ferious,  in  on«  word,  I  am  honourably 
in  love  ;  and,  ir"ihe  proves  the  woman  I  am  fure  fhe  muft, 
will  pofitively  marry  her. 

Cler.  Marry  !   O  degenerate  virtue  ! 

At.  Now  will  you  help  me  ? 

Cler.  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  me:— Pray  give  me 
leave  firft  to  aflc  a  queftion  or  two :  What  is  this  honou 
rable  lady's  name  ,? 

A  3  At. 
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At.  Faith,  I  don't  know. 

Cler.  What  are  her  parents? 

At,  I  can't  tell. 

Cler.  What  fortune  has  fhe  ? 

At.  I  don't  know. 

Cler.  Where  does  fhe  live  r 

At.  I  can't  tell. 

Cler.  A  very  concife  account  of  the  perfon  you  defigm 
to  marry.  Pray,  fir,  what  is't  you  do  know  of  her  ? 

At.  That  I'll  tell  you :  Coming  yefterday  from 
Greenwich  by  water,  I  overtook  a  pair  of  oars,  whofe 
lovely  freight  was  one  fingle  lady,  arid  a  fellow  in  a 
handfome  livery  in  the  ftern.  When  I  came  up,  I  had 
at  firfl  refolv'd  to  ufe  the  privilege  of  the  element,  and 
bait  her  with  waterman's  wit,  till  I  came  to  the  bridge  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  me  faw  me,  fhe  very  prudently  prevented 
my  defign;  and,  as  I  pafs'd,  bow'd  to  me  with  an  hum 
ble  bluih,  that  fpoke  at  once  fuch  fenfe,  fo  juft  a  fear, 
and  modefty,  as  put  the  loofeft  of  my  thoughts  to  rout. 
And  when  fhe  found  her  fears  had  mov'd  me  into  man 
ners,  the  cautious  gloom  that  fat  upon  her  beauties  dif- 
appear'd  ;  her  fparkling  eyes  refum'd  theif  native  fire  ; 
me  look'd,  fhe  fmil'd,  fhe  talk'd,  while  her  diffufivc 
charms  new  fir'd  my  heart,  and  gave  my  foul  a  fofcnefs 
it  never  felt  before— To  be  brief,  her  converfation  was 
as  charming  as  her  perfon,  both  eafy,  unconftrain'd, 
and  fprightly  :  But  then  her  limbs !  O  rapturous  thought ! 
The  fnowy  down  upon  the  wings  of  unfledg'd  love,  had 
never  half  that  foftnefs. 

Cler.  Raptures  indeed.  Pray,  fir,  how  carne  you  fo 
well  acquainted  with  her  limbs  ? 

At.  By  the  moft  fortunate  misfortune  fure  that  ever 
was :  For,  as  we  were  mooting  the  bridge,  her  boat,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  waterman,  running  againft  the 
piles,  was  overfet ;  out  jumps  the  footman  to  take  care 
of  a  ilngle  rogue,  and  down  went  the  poor  lady  to  the 
bottom.  My  boat  being  before  her,  the  flream  drove 
her,  by  the  help  of  her  cloaths,  towards  me;  at  fight 
of  her  I  plung'd  in,  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and,  with 
much  a  do,  fupported  her  till  my  waterman  pull'd  in  to 
fave  us.  But  the  charming  difficulty  of  her  getting  into 
the  boat,  gave  me  a  tranfport  that  a!l  the  wide  water  in 
the  Thames  had  not  power  to  cool ;  for,  fir,  while  I  was. 

giving 
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giving  her  a  lift  into  the  boat,  I  found  the  floating  of 
her  cloaths  had  left  her  lovely  limbs  beneath  as  bare  as 
new-born  Venus  rifing  from  the  fea. 

Chr.  What  an  impudent  happinefs  art  thou  capable 
tfl 

At.  When  me  was  a  little  recovered  from  her  fright 
fhe  began  to  enquire  my  name,  abode,  and  circa  m  ft  an 
tes,  that  me  might  know  to  whom  (he  ow'd  her  life  and 
prefervation.  Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  durfl  not 
truft  her  with  my  real  name,  left  me  mould  from  thence 
have  difcover'd  that  my  father  was  now  actually  under 
bonds  to  marry  me  to  another  woman ;  fo  faith  I  ev'n 
told  her  my  name  was  Freeman,  a  Gloucefterlhire  gen 
tleman,  of  a  good  eftate,  juft  come  to  town  about  a 
chancery  fuit.  Befides,  I  was  unwilling  any  accident 
fhould  let  my  father  know  of  my  being  yet  in  England, 
left  he  mould  find  me  out,  and  force  me  to  marry  the 
woman  I  never  faw  (for  which,  you  know,  he  com 
manded  me  home)  before  I  have  time  to  prevent  it. 

Chr.  Well,  but  cou'd  not  you  learn  the  lady's  name 
all  this  while  ? 

At.  No  *  faith,  me  was,  inexorable  to  all  intreaties  ; 
only  told  me  in  general  terms,  that  if  what  I  vow'd  to 
her  was  fincere,  me  vvou'd  give  me  a  proof  in  a  few  days 
what  hazards  me  would  run  to  requite  my  fervices ;  fo 
after  having  told  her  where  fne  might  hear  of  me,  I  faw 
her  into  a  chair,  prefs'd  her  by  the  cold  rofy  fingers, 
kifs'd  'em  warm,  and  parted. 

Cler.  What !  Then  you  are  quite  off  of  the  lady,  I 
fuppofe,  that  you  made  an  acquaintance  with  in  the 
park  lail  week. 

At.  No,  no;  not  fo  neither:  One's  my  Juno,  all 
pride  and  beauty ;  but  this  my  Venus,  all  life,  love, 
and  foftnefs.  Now,  what  I  beg  of  thee,  dear  Clerimont, 
is  this  :  Mrs.  Juno,  as  1  told  you,  having  done  me  the 
honour  of  a  civil  vifit  or  two  at  my  own  lodgings,  I 
mull  needs  borrow  thine  to  entertain  Mrs.  Venus  in  ; 
for  if  the  rival  goddefies  mould  meet  and  clam,  you 
know  there  wou'd  be  the  devil  to  do  between  them. 

Cler.  Well,  fir,  my  lodgings  are  at  your  fervice  :  But 
you  muft  be  very  private  and  fober,  I  can  tell  you  ;  for 
my  landlady's  a  prefbyterian  ;  if  me  fufpects  your  defign, 
you're  blown  up,  depend  upon't. 

A  4  At. 
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At.  Don't  fear,  I'll  be  as  careful  as  a  guilty  confci- 
ence  :  But  I  want  immediate  pofFeffion  ;  for  I  expect  to 
hear  from  her  every  moment,  and  have  already  direded 
her  to  fend  thither.  Pr'ythee  come  with  me. 

Cler.  'Faith  you  mutt  excufe  me  ;  I  expect  fome  ladies 
in  the  park  that  I  wou'd  not  mifs  of  for  an  empire  :  But 
yonder's  my  fervant,  he  fhall  conduct  you. 

At.  Very  good  !  that  will  do  as  well  then ;  I'll  fend 
my  man  along  with  him  to  expect  her  commands,  and 
call  me  if  me  fends :  And  in  the  mean  time  I'll  e'en  go 
home  to  my  own  lodgings ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
expect  a  fmall  meiTage  there  from  my  goddefs  imperial. 
And  I  am  not  fo  much  in  love  with  my  new  bird  in  the 
bufh,  as  to  let  t  other  fly  out  of  my  hand  for  her.  . 

Chr.  And  pray,  fir,  what  name  does  your  goddefs  im 
perial,  as  you  call  her,  know  you  by  ? 

At.  O,  fir,  with  her  I  pafs  for  a  man  of  arms,  and 
am  call'd  Col.  Standfaft  j  with  my  new  face,  John  Free 
man,  of  Flatland-Hall,  efq.  But  time  flies  ;  I  muft 
leave  you. 

Cler.  Well,  dear  Atall,  I'm  yours — -Good  luck  to 
you.  [Exit  At.]  What  a  happy  fellow  is  this,  that  owes 
Ms  fuccefs  with  the  women  purely  to  his  inconftancy  ? 
Here  comes  another  too  almoft  as  'happy  as  he,  a  fellow 
that's  wife  enough  to  be  but  half  in  love,  and  make  his 
whole  life  a  ftudied  idlenefs. 

Enter  Carelefs. 

So,  Carelefs  I  you're  conftant,  I  fee,  to  your  morn 
ing's  faunter.  Well!  hx>w  ftand  matters?  I  hear 
ftrange  things  of  thee  ;  that  after  having  rail'd  at  mar 
riage  all  thy  life,  thou  haft  refolv'd  to  fall  into  the  noofe 
at  laft. 

Care.  I  don't  fee  any  great  terror  in  the  noofe,  as  you 
call  it,  when  a  man's  weary  of  liberty  :  The  liberty  of 
playing  the  fool,  when  one's  turn'd  of  thirty,  is  not  of 
much  value. 

Chr.  Hey-day  !  Then  you  begin  to  have  nothing  in. 
your  head  now,  but  fettlements,  children,  and  the  main 
chance  ? 

Care.  Ev'n  fo  faith  ;  but  in  hopes  to  come  at  'em  too, 
I  am  forc'd  very  often  to  make  my  way  through  pills, 
elixirs,  bolus's,  ptizans.  and  gallipots. 

Cler. 
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Cler.  What,  is  your  miftrefs  an  apothecary's  widow  ? 

Cafe.  No,  but  me  is  an  apothecary's  (hop,  and  keeps 
as  many  drugs  in  her  bed-chamber ;  me  has  her  phyfic 

for  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night for  'tis  vulgar, 

me  fays,  to  be  a  moment  in  rude  and  perfect  health. 
Her  bed  lin'd  with  poppies  ;  the  black  boys  at  the  feet, 
that  the  healthy  employ  to  bear  flowers  in  their  arms, 
me  loads  with  diafcordium,  and  other  fleepy  potions  ; 
her  fweet-bags,  inftead  of  the  common  and  oftenfive 
fmells  of  muflc  and  amber,  breathe  nothing  but  the  more 
modifli  and  falubrious  fcents  of  hart's-horn,  .rue,  and 
aflafcetida. 

Cler.  Why,  at  this  rate,  (he's  only  fit  to  be  the  con- 
fort  of  Hippocrates.  But  pray  what  other  charms  has 
this  extraordinary  lady  ? 

Care.  She  has  one,  Tom,  that  a  man  may  relifh  with 
out  being  fo  deep  a  phyfician. 

Cler.  What's  that  ? 

Care.  Why,  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

C7*r.  No  vulgar  beauty,  I  confefs,  fir ;  but  can'it 
thou  Tor  any  confideration  throw  thyfelf  into  this  hof- 
pital,  this  box  of  phyfic,  and  lie  all  night  like  leaf- 
gold  upon  a  pill  ? 

Care.  O,  dear  fir,  this  ts  not  half  the  evil ;  her  hu 
mour  is  as  fantaflic  as  her  diet ;  nothing  that  is  Engliih 
muft  come  near  her ;  all  her  delight  is  in  foreign  imper- 
tinencies :  Her  rooms  are  all  of  Japan  or  Perfia,  her 
drefs  Indian,  and  her  equipage  are  all  monfters :  Tbe 
coachman  came  over  with  his  horfes,  both  from  Ruflia, 
Flanders  are  too  common  ;  the  reft  of  her  trim  are  a  motly 
crowd  of  blacks,  tawny,  olives,  feulamots,  and  pale 
blues :  In  fhort,  fhe's  for  any  thing  that  comes  from 
beyond  fea ;  her  greateft  monilers  are  thofe  of  her  own 
country ;  and  fhe's  in  love  with  nothing  o'this  fide  the 
line,  but  the  apothecaries. 

Cler.  Apothecaries  quotha  !  why  your  fine  lady,  for 
aught  I  fee,  is  a  perfect  dofe  of  folly  and  phyfic ;  in  a 
month's  time  fhe'11  grow  like  an  antirnonial  cup,  and  a 
kifs  will  be  able  to  work  with  you. 

Care.  But  to  prevent  that,   Tom,  I  defign  upon  the 

wedding-day  to  break  all  her  gallipots,  kick  the  doftor 

dow,n  ftairs,  and  force  her,  inilead  of  phyjfic,  to  take  a 

A  5  hearty 
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hearty  meal  of  a  Twinging  rump  of  boil'd  beef  and  car 
rots,  and  fo  'faith  I  have  told  her. 

Cler.  That's  fomething  familiar:  Are  you  fo  near 
man  and  wife  ? 

Care.  O  nearer;  for  I  fometimes  plague  her  till  fhe 
hates  the  very  fight  of  rne. 

Cler.  Ha  !  ha  !  very  good  !  So  being  a  very  trouble- 
fome  lover,  you  pretend  to  cure  her  of  her  phyfic  by  a 
counter  poifon. 

Care.  Right ;  I  intend  to  fee  a  dodor  to  prefcribe  her 
an  hour  of  ray  conversation  to  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning;  and  this  to  be  continued  till  her  fever  ofaver- 
fion's  over. 

Cler.  An  admirable  recipe  ! 

Care.  Well,  Tom,  but  how  ftands  thy  own  affair?  Is 
Clarinda  kind  yet  ? 

Cler.  Faith  I  can't  fay  {he's  abfolutely  kind,  but  (lie's 
pretty  near  it ;  for  fhe's  grown  fo  ridiculoufly  ill-hu- 
mour'd  to  me  of  late,  that  if  fhe  keeps  the  fame  airs  a 
week  longer,  I  am  in  hopes  to  find  as  much  eafe*from 
her  folly,  as  my  conflancy  would  from  her  good-nature 
•  But  to  be  plain,  I'm  afraid  I  have  fome  fecret  ri 
val  in  the  cafe  ;  for  women's  vanity  feldom  gives  them 
courage  enough  to  ufe  an  old  lover  heartily  ill,  till  they 
are  firft  fure  of  a  new  one,  that  they  intend  to  ufe  bet 
ter. 

Care.  What  fays  Sir  Solomon  ?  He  is  your  friend,  I 
prefume  ? 

Cler.  Yes,  at  leaft  I  can  make  him  fo  when  I  pleafe : 
There  is  an  odd  five  hundred  pound  in  her  fortune  ;  that 
he  has  a  great  mind  fhou'd  Itick  to  his  fingers,  when  he 
pays  in  the  reft  on't ;  which  I  am  afraid  I  mnfl  comply 
with,  for  fhe  can't  eafily  marry  without  his  confent. 
And  yet  fhe's  fo  alter'd  in  her  behaviour  of  late,  that  I 

fcarce  know  what  to  do Pr'ythee  take  a  turn  and 

advife  me. 

Care.   With  all  my  heart.  \Exeunt* 

7' he  SCENE  changes  to  Sir  Solomon  Sadlife'j  koufe. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon,  and  Supple  bis  man. 
S/f  So!.  Supple,  doft  not  thou  perceive  I  put  a  great 
confidence  in  thee?  I  trull  thee  with  my  bofom  fecrets. 
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Sup.  Yes,  fir. 

Sir  Sol.   Ah,  Supple !  I  begin  to  hate  my  wife 
but  be  fecret. 

Sup'.  I'll  never  tell  while  I  live,  fir. 
Sir  Sol.  Nay,  then  I'll   truft  thee  further :  Between 
thee  and  I,  Supple,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  my  wife 
hates  me  too, 

Sup.  Ah  !  dear  fir,  I  doubt  that's  no  fecret ;  for  to 
fay  the  truth,  my  lady's  bitter  young  and  gamefome. 

Sir  Sol.  But  can  me  have  the  impudence,  think'ft 
thou,  to  make  a  cuckold  of  a  knight,  one  that  was 
dubb'd  by  the  royal  fword  ? 

Sup.  Alas !  fir,  I  warrant  me  has  the  courage  of  a  coun- 
tefs ;  if  fhe's  once  provok'd,  me  cares  not  what  (he  does 
in  her  paflion,  if  you  were  ten  times  a  knight,  me'd 
give  you  dub  for  dub,  fir. 

Sir  Sol.  Ah  !  Supple,  when  her  blood's  up,  I  con- 
fefs  fhe's  the  devil ;  and  I  queilion  if  the  whole  conclave 
of  cardinals  could  lay  her.  But  fuppofe  me  fhouM 
refolve  to  give  me  a  fample  of  her  fex,  and  make  me  a 
cuckold  in  cool  blood  ? 

Sup.  Why,  if  me  fhou'd,  fir,  don't  take  it  fo  to  heart, 
cuckolds  are  no  fuch  monfters  now-a-days:  In  the  city 
you  know,  fir,  it's  fo  many  honeft  men's  fortune,  that 
no  body  minds  it  there ;  and  at  this  end  of  the  town  a 
cuckold  has  as  much  refpeft  as  his  wife,  for  aught  I  fee  ; 
for  gentlemen  don't  know  but  it  may  be  their  own  cafe 
another  day,  and  fo  people  are  willing  to  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by. 

Sir  Sol.  And  yet  I  do  not  think  but  my  fpoufe  is  ho 
neft — and  think  me  is  not — wou'd  I  were  farisfy'd, 

Sup.  Troth,  fir,  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  but  In 
my  confcience  I  believe  good  looking  after  her  can  do 
her  no  harm. 

Sir  Sol.  Right,  Supple;  and  in  order  to  it,  I'll  firft 
demolifh  her  vifiting  days.  For  how  do  I  know  but  they 
may  be  fo  many  private  clubs  for  cuckoldom  ? 

Sup.  Ah!  fir,  your  worfhip  knows  I  was  always- againlt 
your  coming  to  this  end  of  the  town. 

Sir  Sol.   Thou  wert  indeed,  my  honeft  Suppler  But 

woman  !   fair  and  faithlefs  woman,  worm'd  and  work'd 

me  to  her  wifhes ;  like  fond  Mark  Anthony   I  let  my 

empire  moulder  from  my  hands,  and  gave  up  all  for 

A  6  love. 
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love. 1  muft  have  a  young  wife,  with  a  murrain  to 

me — I  hate  her  to — and  yet  the  devil  on't  is,  I'm  Hill 
jealous  of  her — Stay  !  let  me  reckon  up  all  the  fafhion- 
able  virtues  fhe  has  that  can  make  a  man  happy.  In  the 
firft  place — I  think  her  very  ugly. 

Sup.  Ah  !  that's  becaufe  you  are  marry 'd  to  her,  fir. 

Sir  SoL  As  for  her  expences,  no  arithmetic  can  reach 
'em ;  fhe's  always  longing  for  fomething  dear  and  ufe- 
]efs  ;  fhe  will  certainly  ruin  me  in  china,  filks,  ribbands, 
fans,  laces,  perfumes,  wafties,  powder,  patches,  jefTa- 
mine-gloves,  and  ratifia. 

Sup.  Ah  !  fir,  that's  a  cruel  liquor  with  'em. 

Sir  Sol.  To  fum  up  all  wou'd  run  me  mad The 

only  way  to  put  a  Hop  to  her  career,  muft  be  to  put  off 
my  coach,  turn  away  her  chairmen,  lock  out  her  Swifs 
porter,  bar  up  the  doors,  keep  out  all  viiiters,  and  then. 
lhe'11  be  lefs  expenfive. 

Sup.  Ay,  fir,  for  few  women  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  drefs  for  their  hufbands. 

Sir  Sol.  Then  we  fhan't  be  plagu'd  with  my  old  lady 
Tittle  Tattle's  howd'ye's  in  a  morning,  nor  my  lady 
Dainty's  fpleen,  or  the  fudden  indifpofition  of  that  grim 
beaft  her  horrible  Dutch  mailiff. 

Sup.  No,  fir,  nor  the  impertinence  of  that  great  fat 
creature,  my  Lady  Swill-Tea. 

Sir  Sol.  And  her  fquinting  daughter.'  No,  Sup 

ple,  after  this  night,  nothing  in  petticoats  mall  come 
within  ten  yards  of  my  doors. 

Sup.  Nor  in  breeches  neither  ? 

Sir  Sol.  Only  Mr.  Clerimont;  for  I  expeft  him  to 
fign  articles  with  me  for  the  five  hundred  pounds  he  is 
to  give  me,  for  that  ungovernable  jade  my  niece  Cla- 
rinda. — —But  now  to  my  own  affairs.  I'll  ftep  into  the 
park,  and'  fee  if  I  can  meet  with  my  hopeful  fpoufe 
there.  I  warrant,  engag'd  in  fome  innocent  freedom, 
as  fhe  calls  it,  as  walking  in  a  mafk,  to  laugh  at  the 
impertinencies  of  fops  that  don't  know  her  ;  but  'tis 
more  likely,  I'm  afraid,  a  plot  to  intrigue  with  thofe 
that  do.  Oh  !  how  many  torments  lie  in  the  fmall  cir 
cle  of  a  wedding-ring  ! 


ACT 
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ACT    II.     SCENE    Clarinda's  apartment, 


TT 
iJL 


Enter  Clarinda  and  Sylvia. 

A  !  ha  !  poor  Sylvia  ! 

Syl.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  laugh  at  me. 
There's  no  accounting  for  inclination  :  For  if  there 
were,  you  know,  why  mould  it  be  a  greater  folly  in  me, 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  I  never  faw  but  once  in  my 
life,  than  it  is  in  you  to  refill  an  honeft  gentleman, 
whofe  fidelity  has  deferv'd  your  heart  an  hundred  times 
over. 

Clar.  Ah  !  but  an  utter  ftranger,  coufin,  and  one 
that,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  no  gentleman. 

Syl.  That's  impoffible;  bis  converfation  could  not  be 
counterfeit.  An  elevated  wit,  and  good  breeding,  have 
a  natural  luftre  that's  inimitable.  Befide,  he  fav'd  my 
life  at  the  hazard  of  his  town  j  fo  that  part  of  what  I 
gave  him,  is  but  gratitude. 

*  Clar.  Well  !  you  are  the  firft  woman  that  ever  took 
e  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames,  fure.'  But  fuppofe 
now  he  is  marry'd,  and  has  three  or  four  children  ! 

SyL  Pfha  !  prythee  don't  teaze  me  with  fo  many  ill- 
natur'd  objections  :  I  tell  you  he  is  not  marry'd,  I  am. 
fure  he  is  not  ;  for  I  never  faw  a  face  look  more  in  hu 
mour  in  my  life.  —  Befide,  he  told  me  himfelf,  he  was  a 
country  gentleman,  juft  come  to  town  upon  bufmefs  : 
And  I'm  refolv'd  to  believe  him. 

Clar.  Well  !  well  !  I'll  fuppofe  you  both  as  fit  for  one 
another  as  a  couple  of  tallies.  But,  ftill,  my  dear, 
you  know  there's  a  furly  old  father's  command  againlt 
you  ;  he  is  in  articles  to  marry  you  to  a«other  :  And 
tho'  I  know  love  is  a  notable  contriver,  I  can't  fee 
how  you'll  get  over  that  difficulty. 

SyL  'Tis  a  terrible  one,  I  own  ;  but  with  a  little  of 
your  afliftance,  dear  Clarinda,  I  am  ftill  in  hopes  to 
bring  it  to  an  even  wager,  I  prove  as  wife  as  my  father. 

Clar.  Nay,  you  may  be  fure  of  me  :  You  may  fee  by 
the  management  of  my  own  amours,  I  have  fo  natural 
a  companion  for  difobedience,  1  iha'nt  be  able  to  refufe 

you 
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you  any  thing  in  diftrefs.— There's  my  hand ; — tell  me 
how  I  can  ferve  you  ? 

Sjl.  Why  thus: -Becaufe  T  wou'd  not  wholly  dif- 

cover  myfelf  to  him  at  once,  I  have  fent  him  a  note  to 
vifit  me  here,  as  if  thefe  lodgings  were  my  own. 

Clar.  Hither !  to  my  lodgings  !  'Twas  well  I   fent 

Col.  S  tan  dfaft  word  I  mould  not  be  at  home.         [Afide. 

Syl.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  freedom,  fince  one  end 

ofrny  taking  it  too,  was   to  have  your  opinion  of  him 

before  I  engage  any  farther. 

Clar.   O  I  it  needs  no  apology;   any  thing  of  mine  is 

at  your  fervice. 1  am  only  afraid,  my  troublefome 

lover  Mr.  Clerim'ont  ihou'd  happen  to  fee  him,   who  is 
of  late  fo  impertinently  jealous  of  a  rival,  though  from- 

what   caufe  I  know  not not  but  I  lye  too.      \_Ajide., 

I  fay,  fheu'd  he  fee  him,  your  country  gentleman  wou'd 
be  in  danger,  I  can  tell  you. 

Syl.  O  !  there's  no  fear  of  that;  for  I  have  order'd 
him  to  be  brought  in  the  back  way  :  When  I  have  talk'd 
with  him  a  little  alone,  I'll  find  an  occafion  to  leave  him 
with  you  ;  and  then  we'll  compare  our  opinions  of  him. 

Enter  fer<vant  to  Clarinda. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  Lady  Sadlife.  [Exit. 

Syl.  Pmah  !   file  here  ! 

Clar.  Don't  be  uneafy  ;  fhe  fhan't  difturb  you  :  I'll 
take  care  of  her. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife. 

Lady  Sad.  O,  my  dears,  you  have  loil  the  fweeteft 
morning  fure,  that  ever  peep'd  out  of  the  firmament. 
The  park  never  was  in  fuch  perfection. 

Clar.   'Tis  always  fo  when  your  ladyfhip's  there. 
Lady  Sad.   'Tis  never  fo  without  my  dear  Clarinda. 
SyL  How  civilly  we  women  hate  one  another  !  \Afide. 
Was  there  a  good  deal  of  company,    madam  ? 

Lady  Sad.  Abundance  !  and  the  beft  I  have  feen  this 
feafon  :  for  'twas  between  twelve  and  one,  the  very 
hour  you  know  when  the  mob  are  violently  hungry. 
O  !  the  air  was  fo  infpiring  !  fo  amorous  !  And,  to 
complete  the  pleafure,  I  was  attack'd  in  converfation 
by  the  moil  charming,  modeft,  agreeably  iniinuating 
young  fellow,  fure,  that  ever  woman  play'd  the  fool 
with. 

Clar. 
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Clar.  Who  was  it  ? 

Lady  Sad.  Nay,  Heav'n  knows ;  his  face  is  as  en 
tirely  new  as  his  conversation.  What  wretches  our 
young  fellows  are  to  him  ? 

Syl.   What  fort  of  a  perfon  ? 

Lady  Sad,  Tall,  ftreight,  well-limb'd,  walk'd  firm  ; 
and  a  look  as  chearful  as  a  May-day  morning. 

Syl,  The  picture's  very  like  :  Pray  Heav'n  it  is  not 
my  gentleman's.  [AJtde. 

Clar.  I  wi(h  this  don't  prove  my  colonel.  [AJjde. 

Syl.  How  came  you  to  part  with  him  fo  foon  ? 

Lady  Sad.  O  name  it  not !  that  eternal  damper  of  all 
pleafure,  my  hufoand,  Sir  Solomon,  came  into  the  Mal4 
in  the  very  crifis  of  our  converfation — I  faw  him  at  a 
diilince,  and  complain'd  that  the  air  grew  tainted,  that 
I  w-is  fick  o'th'  fudden,  and  left  him  in  fuch  nbrupt- 
nefs  and  confufion,  as  if  he  had  been  himfelf  my  huf- 
band. 

Clar.  A  melancholy  difappointment,  indeed  !    . 

Lady  Sad.  Oh  !  'tis  a  hufband's  nature  to  give  'em. 
A fervant  enters  and  whzfpers  Sylvia. 

Syl.  Defire  him  to  walk  in — coufm,  you'll  be  at  hand. 

Clar.  In  the  next  room— come,  madam,  Sylvia  has  a 
little  bufmefs.  I'll  mew  you  fome  of  the  fweeteft,  pret- 
tieft  figur'd  china. 

Lady  Sad.  My  dear,  I  wait  on  you. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Sad.  and  Clar. 
Enter  A  tall,  as  Mr.  Freeman. 

Syl.  You  find,  fir,  I  have  kept  my  word  in  feeing  you  ; 
'tis  all  you  yet  have  alked  of  me  ;  and  when  I  know 
'tis  in  my  j>ower  to  be  more  obliging,  there's  nothing 
you  can  command  in  honour  I  ftiall  refufe  you. 

At.  This  generous  offer,  madam,  is  fo  high  an  obli 
gation,  that  it  were  almoil  mean  in  me  to  afk  a  farther 
favour.  But  'tis  a  lover's  merit  to  be  a  mifer  in  his 
wifhes,  and  grafp  at  all  occasions  to  eixrich  'em. — I  own 
I  feel  your  charms  too  feniibly  prevail,  but  dare  not 
givo  a  loofe  to  my  ambitious  thoughts,  'till  I  have  pafs'd 
one  dreadful  doubt  that  (hakes  'em. 

Syl.  If  'tis  in  power  to  clear  it,  afk  me  freely. 

At.  I  tremble  at  the  trial ;  and  yet  methinks  my 
fears  are  vain  :  But  yet  to  kill  or  cure  'em  once  forever, 
be  juil  and  tell  me  ;  are  you  married  ? 

If 
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Syl.  If  that  can  make  you  eafy,  n®. 

At.  'Tis  eafe  indeed— nor  are  you  promised,  nor  your 
heart  engag'd  ? 

Syl.  That's  hard  to  tell  you  :  But  to  be  juft,  I  own 
my  father  has  engag'd  my  perfon  to  one  I  never  faw, 
and  my  heart  I  fear's  inclining  to  one  he  never  faw. 

At.  O  yet  be  merciful,  and  eafe  my  doubt ;  tell  ma 
the  happy  man  that  has  deferv'd  fo  exquifite  a  bleffing. 

Syl.  That,  fir,  requires  fome  paufe  :  Firft  tell  me 
why  your're  fo  inquifitive,  without  letting  me  know  the 
condition  of  your  own  heart. 

At.  In  every  circumftance  my  heart's  the  fame  with, 
yours ;  'tis  promis'd  to  one  I  never  faw,  by  a  command 
ing  father,  who,  by  my  firm  hopes  of  happinefs,  I  am 
refolv'd  to  difobey,  unlefs  your  cruelty  prevents  it. 

Syl.  But  my  difobedience  would  beggar  me. 

At.  Baniih  that  fear.  I'm  heir  to  a  fortune  will  fup- 
pert  you  like  yourfelf— May  I  not  know  your  family  ? 

SyL  Yet  you  muft  not. 

At.  Why  that  nicety  ?  Is  not  it  in  my  power  to  en 
quire  whole  houfe  this  is  when  I  am  gone  ? 

Sjl.  And  be  never  the  wifer  :  Thefe  lodgings  are  a^ 
friend's,  and  are  only  borrowed  on  this  occafion  :  But 
to  fave  you  the  trouble  of  any  further  needlefs  queflions,, 
I  will  make  you  one  propofal.  I  have  a  young  lady 
here  within,  who  is  the  only  confident  of  my  engage 
ments  to  you  :  On  her  opinion  I  rely ;  nor  can  you  take 
it  ill,  if  I  make  no  farther  fteps  without  it :  'Twould 
be  miferable  indeed  fhou'd  we  both  meet  beggars.  I 
own  your  a&ions  and  appearance  merit  all  you  can  de- 
fire  ;  let  her  be  as  well  fatisfy'd  of  your  pretenfions  and. 
condition,  and  you  fhall  find  it  iha'n't  be  a  little  for 
tune  fiiall  make  me  ungrateful. 

At.  So  generous  an  offer  exceeds  my  Hopes. 

SyL  Who's  there  ?  [Enter  J ervant.. 

Defire  my  coufin  Clarinda  to  walk  in. 

At.   Ha  !  Clarinda!  if  it  fhould'be  my  Clarinda  now,, 
I'm  in  a  fweet  condition — by  all  that's  terrible  the  very 
/lie  ;   this  was  finely  contriv'd  of  fortune. 
Enter  Clarinda. 

Clar.  Defend  me!  Col.  Standfaft !  me  has  certainly 
difcover'd  my  affairs  with  him,  and  has  a  mind  to  infult 

me 
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me  by  an  affected  refignation  of  her  pretenfions  to  him 
TT-I'll  difappoint  her,  I  won't  know  him. 

Syl.  Coufin,  pray,  come  forward ;  this  is  the  gentle 
man  I  am  fo  much  oblig'd  to — fir,  this  lady  is  a  rela 
tion  of  mine,  and  the  perfon  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

At,  I  (hall  be  proud  to  be  better  known  among  any 
of  your  friends.  [Salutes  her. 

C/ar.  Soh  !  he  takes  the  hint,  I  fee,  and  feems  not  to 
know  me  neither  :  I  know  not  what  to  think. — I  ara 
confounded  !  I  hate  both  him  and  her.  How  uncon- 
cern'd  he  looks  !  confufion !  he  addreffes  her  before  my 
face.  [AJide. 

Lady  Sadlife  peeping  in. 

Lady  Sad.  What  do  1  fee  ?  The  pleafant  young  fel 
low  that  talk'd  with  me  in  the  park  juft  now  !  This  is 
the  luckieft  accident !  I  mutt  know  a  little  more  of  him, 

[Retires. 

Syl.  Coufin,  and  Mr.  Freeman— I  think  I  need  not 
make  any  apology — you  both  know  the  occafion  of  my 
leaving  you  together— in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I'll 
wait  on  you  again.  [Exit  Syl. 

At.  So,  I'm  in  a  hopeful  way  now,  faith  ;  but  buff's 
the  word  :  I'll  fland  it. 

C/ar.  Mr.  Freeman  !  So,  my  gentleman  has  chang'd 
his  name  too !  How  harmlefs  he  looks — I  have  my  fenfes 
fare,  and  yet  the  demurenefs  of  that  face  looks  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  perfuade  me  out  of  'em.  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  humour  his  affurance,  and  fee  how  far  he'll 
carry  it — Won't  you  pleafe  to  fit,  fir?  [They  fit. 

At.  What  the  devil  can  this  mean  ? — Sure  me  has  a 
mind  to  counterface  me,  and  not  know  me  too— With  all 
my  heart :  If  her  ladyfhip  won't  know  me,  I'm  fure  'tis 
not  my  bufmefs  at  this  time  to  know  her*  [AJide. 

Clar.  Certainly  that  face  is  a  cannon  proof.      [AJide. 

At.  Now  for  a  formal  ipeech,  as  if  I  had  never  feen 
Jier  in  my  life  before.  [AJide. ~\  Madam — a  hem  !  Ma 
dam, — I — a  hem  ! 

Clar.  Curfe  of  that  fteady  face.  [AJide. 

At.  I  fay,  madam,  fmce  I  am  an  utter  ftranger  to 
you  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  offer 
you  more  arguments  than  one  to  do  me  a  friendship  with 
your  coufm;  but  if  you  are,  as  me  feems  to  own  you 
feer  real  friend,  I  prefume  you  can't  give  her  a  better 

proof 
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proof  of  your  being  fo,  than  pleading  the  caufe  of  a 
fmcere  and  humble  lover,  whcfe  tender  wifhes  never 
can  propofe  to  tafte  of  peace  in  life  without  her. 

Clar.   Umph  !  I'm  chok'd.  [AJtde. 

At.  Sne  gave  me  hopes,  that  when  I  had  fatisfied  you 
of  my  birth  and  fortune,  you  wou :  1  do  me  the  honour 
to  let  me  know  Her  name  and  family. 

Clar.  Sir,  I  mud  own  you  are  the  moil  perfect  maf- 
ter  of  your  art,  that  ever  enter'd  tlu  lifts  of  affurance. 

At.  Madam  ! 

Clar.  And  I  don't  doubt  but  you  M  find  it  a  much 
eafier  tafk  toimpofe  upon  my  coufm.,  ^an  me. 

At.  Impofe,  madam!  I  fhoald  be  ,'  rry  any  thing  I 
have  faid  could  difoblige  you  jnto  fuc  hard  thoughts  of 
me  :  Sure  madam,  you  are  under  fom  nifin formation. 

Clar.  I  was  indeed,  but  now  my  .  :.s  are  open — for 
'till  this  minute  I  never  knew  that  th<  ^ay  Col.  Stand- 
faft,  was  the  demure  Mr.  Freeman. 

At.  Col.  Standfafl!  This  is  extrem  l\r  dark,  madam. 

Clar.  This  jeft  is  tedious,  fir — impudence  grows  dull, 
when  'tis  fo  very  extravagant. 

At.  Madam,  I  am  a  gentleman —  but  not  yet  wife 
enough,  I  find,  to  account  for  the  humours  of  a  fine 
lady. 

Clar.  Troth,  fir,  on  fecond  thoughts  I  begin  to  be  a 
little  better  reconcii'd  to  your  afiurance ;  'tis  in  fome 
fort  modefly  to  deny  yourfelf ;  for  to  own  your  perjuries 
to  my  face,  had  been  an  infolence  tranfcendently  pro 
voking. 

At.  Really,  madam,  my  not  being  able  to  appre 
hend  one  word  of  all  this  i&  a  great  inconvenience  to  my 
affair  with  your  coufm  :  But  if  you  will  firit  do  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  acquainted  with  her  name  and  fa 
mily,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do  take  a  little  pains  af 
terwards  to  come  to  a  right  underftanding  with  you. 

Clar.  Come  !  come  !  fmce  you  fee  this  affurance  will 
do  you  no  good,  you  had  better  put  on  a  limple  look, 
and  generoufly  confefs  your  frailties  :  The  fame  flynefs 
that  deceiv'd  me  firft,  will  iiiil  find  me  woman  enough 
to  pardon  you. 

At.  That  bite  won't  do.  [Afide.'\  £ur^,  madam,  you 
miftake  me  for  fome  other  perfon  ! 

Clar. 
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Clar.  Infolent !  audacious  villain  !  I  am  not  to  have 
jny  fenfes  then  ! 

At.  No.  \Afidt. 

Clar.  And  you  are  refolv'd  to  ftand  it  to  the  laft  ! 

At.  The  laft  extremity.  [AJtde. 

Clar.  Well,  fir,  fince  you  are  fo  much  a  flranger  to 
Colonel  Standfaft,  I'll  tell  you  where  to  find  him,  and 
tell  him  this  from  me;  I  hate  him,  fcorn,  detefl,  and 
loath  him  :  f  neve;  meant  him  but  at  beft  for  my  diveril- 
on,  and  mould  h"  ever  renew  his  dull  addreifes  tome,  I'll 
have  him  ufed  as  his  vain  ii.folence  deferves.  Now,  fir, 
I  have  no  mo  e  to  fay,  and  I  defire  you  would  leave  the 
houfe  immediately. 

At.  I  would  not  willingly  difoblige  you,  madam,  but 
'tis  impoffibl^  to  fiir  'till  I  have  fent  your  cou/in,  and 
clear'cl  mytelf  of  thef^  iirange  afperfions. 

Clar.  Don't  flatter  yourfelf,  fir,  with  fo  vain  a  hope, 
for  I  muft  tell  you  once  for  all,  you've  feen  the  laft  of 
her  :  And  if  you  \vo\i *t  be  gone,  you'll  oblige  me  to 
have  you  forc'd  au  ,;y. 

At.  I'll  be  even  with  you.  [Ajide.~\  Well,  madam, 
fince  I  find  nothi ••&  c^n  prevail  upon  your  cruelty,  I'll 
take  my  leave:  But  as  you  hope  for  juftice  on  the  mari 
that  wrongs  you,  at  lead  be  faithful  to  your  lovely 
friend.  And  when  you  have  nam'u  to  her  my  utmofr, 
guilt,  yet  paint  my  paffion  as  it  is,  fincere.  Tell  her 
what  tortures  I  endur'd  in  this  fevere  exclufion  from  her 
fight,  that  'till  my  innocence  is  clear  to  her,  and  me 
again  receives  me  into  mercy. 

A  madman's  frenzy's  heav'n  to  what  I  feel  ; 

The  wounds  you  give  'tis  (he  alone  can  heal.     [Exit. 

Clar.  Moft  abandon'd  impudence  !  And  yet  I  know 
not  which  vexes  me  moft,  his  out-facing  my  fenfes,  or 
his  infolent  owning  his  paiiion  for  my  coufin  to  my  face  : 
'Tis  impoffible  (he  cou'd  put  him  upon  this,  it  muft  be 
all  his  own  ;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  by  all  that's  woman 
I'll  have  revenge.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Atall  and  Lady  Sadlife  at  the  other  fids. 

At.  Hey-dey !  is  there  no  way  down  flairs  here  ? 
death  !  I  can't  find  my  way  out  I  This  is  the  oddeft 
houfe. 

Lady  Sad.  Here  he  is — I'll  venture  to  pafs  by  him. 

At.  Pray,  madam,  which  is  the  neareft  way  out? 

Lady 
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Lady  Sad.   Sir  !  out         a 

At.  O  my  ftars !  is't  you,  madam,  this  is  fortunate 
indeed — I  beg  you'll  tell  me,  do  you  live  here,  ma 
dam? 

Lady  Sad.  Not  very  far  off,  fir:  But  this  is  no  place 
to  talk  with  you  alone — indeed  I  mufl  beg  your  pardon. 
At.  By  all  thofe  kindling  charms  that  fire  my  foul,  no 
confequence  on  earth  mall  make  me  quit  my  hold,  till 
you've  given  me  fome  kind  aflurance  that  I  mall  fee  you 
again,  and  fpeedily :  I'gad  I'll  have  one  out  of  the  fa 
mily  at  leaft. 

Lady  Sad.  O  good,  here's  company  ! 
At.  O  do  not  rack  me  with  delays,  but  quick,  be 
fore  this  dear  fhort-liv'd  opportunity's  loft,  inform  me 
where  you   live,  or  kill  me :    To  part  with  this  foft 
white  hand  is  ten  thoufand  daggers  to  my  heart. 

\_KiJfing  it  eagerly. 

Lady  Sad.  O  lud !  I  am  going  home  this  minute: 
And  if  you  ihou'd  offer  to  dog  my  chair,  I  proteft  I 

was  ever  fuch  ufage lord— fure  I  oh— -follow  me 

down  then.  [Exeunt.. 

Re-enter  Clarinda,  and  Sylvia* 
Syl.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Clar.  Nay,  you  may  laugh,  rnadain^  but  what  I  tell 
you  is  true. 

Syl.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
Clar.  You  don't  believe  then  ? 
Syl.  I  do  believe,  that  when  fome  women  are  inclin'a 
to  like  a  man,  nothing  more  palpably  difcovers  it,  than 

their  railing  at  him;  ha!  ha! Your  pardon,  cou- 

fm  ;  you  know  you  laugh'd  at  me  juft  now   upon  the 
fame  occafion. 

Clar.  The  oecafion's  quite  different,  madam ;  I  hate 
kirn.  And,  once  more  I  tell  you,  he's  a  villain,  you're 
impos'd  on.  He's  a  colonel  of  foot,  his  regiment's  now 
in  Spain,  and  his  name's  Standfaft. 

Syl.  But  pray,  good  coufm,  whence  had  you  this  in 
telligence  of  him  f 

Clar.  From  the  fame  place  tkat  you  had  your  falfe 
account,  madam,  his  own  mouth. 
Syl.  What  was  his  bufmefs  with  you  ? 
Clar.  Much  about  the  fame,  as  his  bufinefs  with  yo* 
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Syl.  Love !  to  you  ! 

Clar.  Me,  madam !  Lord  i  What  am  1 1  Old  !  or  a 
monfter !  Is  it  fo  prodigious  that  a  man  fhould  like 
me? 

Syl.  No!  but  I'm  amaz'd  to  think,  ifhehadlik'd 
you,  he  fhou'd  leave  you  fo  foon,  for  me  ! 

Clar.  For  you  !  leave  me  for  you  !  No,  madam >  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  neither  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Syl.  No !  What  made  you  fo  violently  angry  with 
him  then  ?  Indeed,  coufm,  you  had  better  take  fome 
other  fairer  way ;  this  artifice  is  much  too  weak  to  make 
me  break  with  him.  But,  however,  to  let  you  fee  I  can 
be  ftill  a  friend  ;  prove  him  to  be  what  you  fay  he  is, 
and  my  engagements  with  him  fhall  foon  be  over. 

Clar.  Look  you,  madam,  not  but  I  flight  the  tender- 
eft  of  his  addrefles ;  but  to  convince  you  that  my  va 
nity  was  not  miftaken  in  him,  I'll  write  to  him  by  the 
name  of  Col.  Standfaft,  and  do  you  the  fame  by  that  of 
Freeman ;  and  let's  each  appoint  him  to  meet  us  at  my 
Lady  Sadlife's  at  the  fame  time :  If  thefe  appear  two 
different  men,  I  think  our  difpute's  eafily  at  an  end  ;  if 
but  one,  and  he  does  not  own  all  I've  faid  of  him  to 
your  face,  I'll  make  you  a  very  humble  curt'fy,  and 
beg  your  pardon. 

Syl.  And  if  he  does  own  it,  I'll  make  your  ladyfliip 
the  fame  reverence,  and  beg  yours. 
Enter  Clerimont. 
Clar.  Pfliah  I  he  here  ! 

Cler.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  fuch  good  company, 
madam. 

Clar.  One's  f«ldom  long  in  good  company,  fir. 
Cler.  I  am  forry  mine  has   been  fo  troublefome  of 
late  ;  but  I  value  your  eafe  at  too  high  a  rate,  to  dif- 
turb  it.  [Going. 

Syl.  Nay,  Mr.  Clerimont,  upon  my  word  you  ihan't 
Air.  Hark  you — \Whifpers.\  Your  pardon,  coufin. 

Clar.  I  muft  not  lofe  him  neither — Mr.  Clerimont's 
way  is,  to  be  fevere  in  his  conftru&ion  of  people's 
meaning. 

Syl.  I'll  write  my  letter,  and  be  with  you,  coufm.  [Ex. 
Cler.  It  was  always  my  principle,  madam,  to  have  an 
humble  opinion  of  my  merit ;  when  a  woman  of  fenfe 
frowns  upon  me,  I  ought  to  think  I  deferve  it. 

Clar. 
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Clar.  But  to  expert  to  be  always  received  with  a  fmile, 
I  think,  is  having  a  very  extraordinary  opinion  of  one's 
merit. 

Cler.  We  differ  a  little  as  to  faft,  madam  :  For  thefe 
ten  days  pall,  I  have  had  no  diftinc"tion,  but  a  fevere 
refervednefs.  You  did  not  ufe  to  be  fo  fparing  of  your 
good-humour ;  and  while  I  fee  you  gay  to  all  the 
world  but  me,  I  can't  but  be  a  little  concern'd  at  the 
change. 

Clar.  If  he  has  difcover'd  the  colonel  now,  I'm  un 
done  !  he  cou'd  not  meet  him,  fure. 1  mufl  humour 

him  a  little.  [J/tde.]  Men  of  your  iincere  temper, 
Mi".  Clerimont,  I  own,  don't  always  meet  with  the 
ufage  they  defer ve  :  but  women  are  giddy  things,  and 
had  we  no  errors  to  anfwer  for,  the  ufe  of  good-nature 
in  a  lover  wou'd  be  loft.  Vanity  is  our  inherent  weak- 
nefs :  You  mufl  not  chide,  if  we  are  fometimes  fonder 
'of  your  paffions'than  your  prudence. 

Cler.  This  friendly  condefcenfion  makes  me  more 
your  flave  than  ever.  O  !  yet  be  kind,  and  tell  me, 
have  I  been  tortur'd  with  a  groundlefs  jealoufy  ? 

Clar.  Let  your  own  heart  be  judge but 

don't  take  it  ill  if  I  leave  you  now — I  have  fome  ear- 
nefl  bufmefe  with  my  coufin  Sylvia: — But  to-night 
at  my  Lady  Dainty's  I'll  make  you  amends ;  you'll  be 
there. 

Cler.  I  need  not  promife  you. 

Clar.  Your  fervant.  —  Ah!  how  eafily  is  poor  fince- 
rity  impos'd  on  !  Now  for  the  colonel.  [AJide. 

[Exit. 

Cler.  This  unexpected  change  of  humour  more  itirs 
my  jealoufy  than  all  her  late  feverity.— — I'll  watch  her 
Clofe. 

For  me  that  from  a  juft  reproach  is  kind,  1 

Gives  more  fufpicion  of  her  guilty  mind,      [blind.  > 

And  throws  her  fmiles,  like  dull,  to  ftrike  the  lover  3 

[Exit. 
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ACT    III.     SCENE    Lady-  Dainty'/  apartment: 
A  table,  with  phials,  gallipots,  glajj'es,  &c. 

Lady  Dainty,  and  Situp  her  woman* 

Z^/XQITUP!   Situp! 
C)     Sit.  Madam ! 

Lady  D.  Thou  art  ftrangely  flow ;  I  told  thee  the 
hartfhorn ;  I  have  the  vapours  to  thai;  degree. 

Sit.  If  your  lady  (hip  would  take  my  advice  you  fhou'd 
e'en  fling  your  phyfic  out  of  the  window ;  if  you  were 
rot  in  perfect  health  in  three  days,  I'd  be  bound  to  be 
fick  for  you. 

Lady  D.  Peace,  goody  impertinence !  I  tell  thee,  no 
woman  of  quality  is,  or  fhou'd  be  in  j3erfec~l  health — 
Huh!  huh!  [Coughs faintly.]  To  be  always  in  health 
is  as  vulgar  as  to  be  always  in  humour,  and  wou'd 
equally  betray  one's  want  of  wit  and  breeding ; 
where  are  the  fellows  ? 

Sit.  Here,  madam—  | 'Enter  two  footmen* 

Lady  D.  Casfar  !  — run  to  my  Lady  Roundfides;  de- 
fire  to  know  how  me  refted  ;  and  tell  her  the  violence  of 
my  cold  is  abated  :  Huh  !  huh !  Pompey,  ftep  you  to 
my  Lady  Killchairman's  ;  give  my  fervice  ;  fay,  I  have 
been  fo  embarrafs'd  with  the  fpleen  all  this  morning, 
that  I  am  under  the  greateft  uncertainty  in  the  world, 
whether  I  (hall  be  able  to  ftir  out,  or  no — And,  d'ye 
hear !  defire  to  know  how  my  lord  does,  and  the  new 
monkey— —  [Ex  ••tint  footmen* 

Sit.  In  my  confcience,  thefe  great  ladie  akc  them- 
felves  fick  £o  make  themfelves  bufmefs ;  a>,d  are  well  or 
ill,  only  in  ceremony  to  one  another.  [^Afide* 

Lady  D.  Where's  t'other  fellow  ? 

Sit.  He  is  not  return'd  yet,  madam. 

Lady  D.  'Tis  indeed  a  ftrange  lump,  rot  fit  to  carry 
a  difeafe  to  any  body  ;  I  fent  him  t'o^er  day  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Diet-Drink  with  the  colic,  and  the  brute 
put  it  into  his  own  tramontane  language,  and  call'd  it 
the  belly-ach : 

Sit.  I  wilh  your  ladyfhip  had  not  occafion  to  fend  for 
any,  for  my  part 
10 
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Lady  D.  Thy  part  ? — pr'ythee  !  them  wert  made  of 
the  rough  mafculine  kind ; — 'tis  betraying  our  fex  not 
to  be  fickly  and  tender. — All  the  families  I  vifit,  have 
fomething  deriv'd  to  'em  from  the  elegant  nice  flate  of 
indifpofuion  ;  you  fee,  even  in  the  men,  a  genteel,  as 
it  were,  ftagger,  or  twine  of  the  bodies  ;  as  if  they 
were  not  yet  confirm'd  enough  for  the  rough  laborious 
exercife  of  walking,  '  a  lazy  faunter  in  their  motion, 
'  fomething  fo  quality  !  and  their  voices  fo  foft  and 

*  low,  you'd  think  they  were  falling  aileep,  they  are  fo 

*  very  delicate. 

'  Sit.  But  methinks,  madam,  it  wou'd  be  better  if 

*  the  men  were  not  altogether  fo  tender. 

'  Lady  D.  Indeed,  I  have  fometimes  wifh'd  the  crea- 

*  tures  were  not,  but  that  the  nicenefs  of  their  frame  fo 
'  much   diftinguifhes  'em   from  the  lierd  of  common 
c  people :'  Nay,  ev'n  moft  of  their  difeafes,  you  fee, 
are  not  prophan'd  by  the  crowd ;    The  apoplexy ,  the 
gout,  and  vapours,   are  all  peculiar  to  the  nobility.-— 
Huh  !  huh !   and  I  could  almoil  wifh,   that  colds  were 
only  our's ; — there's  fomething  in  'em  fo  genteel, — fo 
agreeably  difordering — huh  !  huh  ! 

Sit.  That,  I  hope,  I  mail  never  be  fit  for  'em— 
Your  ladyfhip  forgot  the  fpleen. 

Lady  D.  Oh  ! my  dear  fpleen,— I  grudge  that 

ev'n  to  .fome  of  us. 

Sit.  I  knew  an  ironmonger's  wife,  in  this  city,  that 
was  mightily  troubled  with  it. 

Lady  D.  Foh  !  What  a  creature  haft  thou  nam'd  !  An 
ironmonger's  wife  have  the  fpleen  !  Thou  might'ft  as 
well  have  faid  her  hufband  was  a  fine  gentleman- 
give  me  fomething. 

Sit.  Will  your  ladymip  pleafe  to  take  any  of  the  fteel 
drops  ?  or  the  bolus  ?  or  the  ele&uary  ?  or 

Lady  Z>.  This  wench  will  fmother  me  with  queftions, 

— huh  !  huh4  bring  any  of  'em thefe  healthy  fluts 

are  fo  boifterous,  they  fplit  one's  brains :  I  fancy  my- 
felf  in  an  inn  while  me  talks  to  me — I  muft  have  fome 
decay'd  perfon  of  quality  about  me :  For  the  commons 

of  England  are  the  ftrangeft  creatures huh  !  huh  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mrs.  Sylvia,  madam,  is  come  to  wait  upon  your 
ladylhip. 

6  Lady 
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Lady  D.  Defire  her  to  walk  in  ; — let  the  phvfic 
alone  : — I'll  take  a  little  of  her  company  ;  me's  mighty 
good  for  the  fpleen. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Syl.  Dear  Lady  Dainty  ! 

Lady  D.  My  good  creature,  I'm  over-joy'd  to  fee 
you huh  !  huh  ! 

SyL  I  am  forry  to  fee  your  lady'fhip  wrapt  up  thus  ;  I 
was  in  hopes  to  have  had  your  company  to  the  Indian 
houfe. 

Lady  D.  If  any  thing  could  tempt  me  abroad,  'twou'd 
be  that  place,  and  fuch  agreeable  company  ;  but  how 
came  you,  dear  Sylvia,  to  be  reconcii'd  to  any  thing  in 
an  Indian  houfe  ?  you  us'd  to  have  a  mofl  barbarous  in 
clination  for  our  own  odious  manufactures. 

SyL  Nay,  madam,  I  am  only  going  to  recruit  my 
tea-table  :  As  to  the  rell  of  their  trumpery,  I  am  as 
much  out  of  humour  with  it  as  ever. 

Lady  D.  Well  thou  art  a  pleafant  creature,  thy  dif- 
taile  is  fo  diverting. 

SyL  And  your  ladyfhip  is  fo  expenfive,  that  really  I 
am  not  able  to  come  into  it. 

Lady  D.  Now  it  is  to  me  prodigious  !  how  fome  wo 
men  can  muddle  away  their  money  upon  houfwifery, 
children,  books,  and  charities,  when  there  are  fo  many 
well-bred  ways,  and  foreign  curiofities,  that  more 
elegantly  require  it — I  have  every  morning  the  rari 
ties  of  all  countries  brought  to  me3  and  am  in  love 

with  every  new  thing  I  fee. Are  the  people  come  yet, 

Situp  ? 

Sit.  They  have  been  below,  madam,  this  half  hour. 

Lady  D.  Difpofe  'em  in  the  parlour,  and  we'll  be 
there  prefently.  [Exit  Sic. 

Sjl.  How  can  your  ladyflrip  take  fuch  pleafure  in  be 
ing  cheated  with  the  bawbles  of  other  countries  ? 

Lady  D.  Thou  art  a  very   infidel  to  all  finery. 

SyL   And  you  are  a  very  bigot 

Lady  D.  A  psrfon  of  all  reafon,  and  no  complai- 
fance. 

Syl.  And  your  ladymip  all  complaifance,  and  no  rea 
fon. 

Lady  D.  Follow  me,  and  be  converted.          [Exeunt. 
B  Re-eitter 
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Re-enttr   Situp,  a  woman  nvith  china  ware ;  an  Indian 
Man  with  fcreens,  tea>  £5V.  a  Birdman  with  a  paro 
quet,  monkey ,    £3 V. 
Sit.  Come  !   come  into  this  room. 
Chi.  I  hope  your  ladylhip's  lady   won't  be  long  in 
coming. 

Sit.  I  don't  care  if  fhe  never  comes  to  you.- It 

feems  you  trade  with  the  ladies  for  old  cloaths,  and  give 
'em  china  for  their  gowns  and  petticoats,  I'm  like  to 
have  a  fine  time  on't  with  fuch  creatures  as  you  indeed! 
Chi.  Alas  !  madam,  I'm  but  a  poor  woman,  and  am 
forc'd  to  do  any  thing  to  live :  Will  your  ladyfhip  be 
pleas'd  to  accept  of  a  piece  of  china  ? 

Sit.  Puh  !  no  -, — I  don't  care. — Though  I  muft  needs 
fay  you  look  like  an  honeft  woman.  [Looks  on  it. 

Chi.  Thank  you,   good  madam. 
Sit.  Our  places  are  like  to  come  to  a  fine  pafs  indeed, 
if  our  ladies  muft  buy  their  china  with  our  perquifites  : 
At  this  rate,  my  lady  iha'n't  have  an  old  fan,  or  a 
glove;   but— — 

Chi.  Pray,  madam,  take  it. 

Sit.  No,  not  I ;  I  won't  have  it,  efpecially  without 
a  faucer  to't.     Here,  take  it  again. 
Chi.  Indeed  you  mall  accept  of  it. 
Sit.  Not  I,  truly — come,  give  it  me,  give  it  me ; 
here's  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady  Dainty  and  Sylvia. 

Lady  D.  Well,  my  dear,  is  not  this  a  pretty  fight  now  ? 
Syl.  It's  better  than  fo  many  doctors  and  apotheca 
ries,  indeed. 

Lady  D.  All  trades  muft  live  you  know ;  and  thofe 
no  more  than  thefe  could  fubfift,  if  the  world  were  all 
wife,  or  healthy. 

Syl.  I'm  afraid  our  real  difeafes  are  but  few  to  our 
imaginary,  and  doctors  get  more  by  the  found  than  the 
fickly. 

Lady  D.  My  dear,  you're  allowed  to  fay  any  thing— 
but  now  I  muft  talk  with  the  people-— —Have  you  got 
any  thing  new  there  ? 
Chi.      J 
Ind.      \  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  ladymip. 

Lady 
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Lady  D.   One  at  once.  . 

Bird.  I  have  brought  your  ladyfliip  the  fineft  mon- 
icey. 

Syl.  What  a  filthy  thing  it  is ! 

Lady  D.  I  now  think  he  looks  very  humourous  and 
agreeable — I  vow  in  a  white  perriwig  he  might  do  mif- 
chief  j  could  he  but  talk  and  take  fnuff,  there's  ne'er  a 
fop  in  town  would  go  beyond  him. 

Syl.  Mofl  fops  would  go  farther  if  they  did  not  fpeak  ; 
but  talking,  indeed,  makes  'em  very  often  worfe  com 
pany  than  monkies. 

Lady  D.  Thou  pretty  little  picture  of  man — —How 
very  Indian  he  looks  !  I  cou'd  kifs  the  dear  creature. 

Syl,  Ah  !  don't  touch  him,  he'll  bite. 

Bird.  No,  madam,  he  is  the  tameft  you  ever  faw,  and 
the  leaft  mifchievous. 

Lady  D.  Then  take  him  away,  I  won't  have  him,  for 
mifchief  is  the  wit  of  a  monkey,  and  I  wou'd  not  give  a 
farthing  for  one  that  wou'd  not  break  me  three  or  four 
pounds  worth  of  china  in  a  morning.  O  !  I  am  in  love 
with  thefe  Indian  figures — do  but  obferve  what  an  in 
nocent  natural  fimplicity  there  is  in  all  the  actions  of 
'em. 

Chi.  Thefe  are  pagods,  madam,  that  the  Indians  wor- 
ihip. 

Lady  D.  So  far  I  am  an  Indian. 

Syl.  Now  to  me  they  are  all  monflers* 

Lady  Z>.  Profane  creature  ! 

Chi.  Is  your  ladyfliip  for  a  piece  of  right  Flanders 
lace  ? 

Lady  D.  Um — no,  I  don't  care  for  it  now  it  is  not 
prohibited. 

Ind.  Will  your  ladyfliip  be  pleas'd  to  have  a  pound 
of  fine  tea  ? 

Lady  D.  What !  filthy  odious  bohea,  I  fuppofe. 

Ind.  No  madam,  right  Kappakawawa. 

Lady  D.  Well,  there's  fomething  in  the  very  found 

of  that  name,  that  makes  it  irrefifttble What  is't  a 

pound  ?    . 

Ind.  But  fix  guineas,  madam. 

Lady  D.  How  infinitely  cheap  !  I'll  buy  it  all.  Situp, 
take  the  man  in  and  pay  him,  and  let  the  reft  call 
again  to-morrow. 

B  z  Qmntt* 
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Omnes.  Blefs  your  ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt  Sit.  Chi.  Ind. 

Lady  D.  Lord !  how  feveriih  I  am — the  leaft  motion 
does  To  diforder  me — do  but  feel  me. 

Gyl.  No  really,  I  think  you  are  in  very  good  temper  ! 

Lady  D.  Burning  indeed,    child. 

Enter  Servant,  Doctor  and  Apothecary. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  Doctor  Bolus  and  the  Apothe 
cary.  [Exit. 

Lady  D.  Gh !  doctor,  Pin  glad  you're  come,  one  is 
not  fure  of  a  moment's  life  without  you. 

Dr.  How  did  your  ladylhip  reft,  madam  ? 

[Feels  her  pulfe* 

Lady  D.  Never  worfe,  indeed,  doctor  :  I  once  fell 
into  a  little  (lumber  indeed,  but  then  was  difturb'd  by 
the  moil  odious  frightful  dream ;  that  if  the  fright  had 
not  waken'd  me,  1  had  certainly  periihed  in  my  ileep 
with  the  apprehenfion. 

J$r.  A  certain  fign  of  a  diforder'd  brain,  madam ; 
tut  I'll  order  fomething  that  mail  compofe  your  lady- 
ihip. 

Lady  Z).  Mr.  Rhubarb,  I  muft  quarrel  with  you— — 
you  don't  difguife  your  medicines  enough,  they  tafle  all 
jphyfic. 

Rbub.  To  alter  it  more  might  offend  the  operation, 
madam. 

Lady  D.  I  don't  care  what  is  offended,  fo  my  tafte  is 
not. 

£>r.  Hark  you,  Mr.  Rhubarb,  withdraw  the  medi 
cine  rather  than  to  make  it  pleafant;  I'll  find  a  reafon 
for  the  want  of  it's  operation. 

Rbub.  But,  fir,  if  we  don't  look  about  us  fhe'll  grow- 
well  upon  our  hands. 

Dr.  Never  fear  that,  (he's  too  much  a  woman  of  qua 
lity  to  dare  to  be  well  without  her  doctor's  opinion. 

Rhub.  Sir,  we  have  drain'd  the  whole  catalogue  of 
di-feafes  already,  there  is  not  another  left  to  put  in  her 
head. 

Dr.  Then  I'll  make  her  go  'em  over  again. 
Enter  Carelefs. 

Care,  So !  here's  the  old  levee  !   doctor  and  apothe 
cary  in  clofe  confultation  :  Now  will  I   demolilh  the 
quack  and  his  medicines  before  her  face— Mr.  Rhu 
barb, 
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barb,  your  fervant,  pray  what  have  you  got  in  your 
hand  there  ? 

Rhub.  Only  a  julep  and  compofmg  draught  for  my 
lady,  fir. 

Care.  Have  you  fo,  fir — pray  let  me  fee — I'll  pre- 
fcribe  to-day — dodlor,  you  may  go — the  lady  fkull  take 
no  phyfic  at  prefent  but  me. 

Dr.  Sir 

Care.  Nay,   if  you  won't  believe  me 

[Breaks  the  pHals. 

Lady  D.  Ah  ! [Frighted  and  leaning  upon  Syi. 

Dr.  Come  away,  Mr.  Rhubarb — he'll  certainly  put 
her  out  of  order,  and  then  fhe'll  fend  for  us  again. 

[Ex.  Doclor  and  Apoth. 

Care.  You  fee,  madam,  what  pains  I  take  to  come 
into  your  favour. 

Lady  D.  You  take  a  very  prepofterous  way  I  can  tell 
you,  fir. 

Care.  I  can't  tell  how  I  fucceed,  but  I  am  fure  I  en 
deavour  right,  for  1  fludy  every  morning  new  imperti 
nence  to  entertain  you  ;  for  fince  I  find  nothing  but 
dogs,  dodtors,  and  monkies  are  your  favourites,  it's 
very  hard  if  your  ladymip  won't  admit  me  as  one  of  the 
number. 

Lady  D.  When  I  find  you  of  an  equal  merit  with,  my 
monkey,  you  mail  be  in  the  fame  flate  of  favour  :  I 
confefs,  as  a  proof  of  your  wit,  you  have  done  me  aa 
much  mifchief  here  :  But  you  have  not  half  pug's  judg 
ment,  nor  his  fpirit ;  for  the  creature  will  do  a  world 
of  pleafant  things,  without  caring  whether  one  likes 
'em  or  not. 

Care,  Why  truly,  madam,  the  little  gentleman,  my 
rival,  I  believe  is  much  in  the  right  on't ;  and  if  you 
obferve,  I  have  taken  as  much  pains  of  late  to  dif- 
oblige,  as  to  pleafe  you. 

Lady  D.  You  fucceed  better  in  one  than  t'other,  I 
can  tell  you,  fir. 

Care.  I  am  glad  on't — for  if  you  had  not  me  now 
and  then  to  plague  you,  what  would  you  do  for  a  pre 
tence  to  be  chagreen,  to  faint,  have  the  fpleen,  the 
vapours,  and  all  thofe  modim  diforders  that  fo  nicely 
diftinguim  a  woman  of  quality  ? 

B  3  Lady 
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Lady  D.  I  am  perfe&ly  confounded  !  Certainly  there 
are  fome  people  too  impudent  for  our  refentment. 

Care.  Modefty's  a  ftarving  virtue,  madam,  an  old 
threadbare  fafhion  of  the  laft  age,  and  would  fit  as  oddly 
upon  a  lover  now  as  a  picked  beard  and  muflachios. 

Lady  D.  Moft  aftonifhing  ! 

Care.  I  have  try'd  fighing  ^nd  looking  filly  a  great 
while,  but  'twou'd  not  do— nay,  had  you  had  as  little  wit 
as  good-nature,  iliould  have  proceeded  to  dance  and 
fing — Tell  me  but  how,  what  iace  or  form  can  worfhip 
you,  and  behold  your  votary  ? 

Lady  D.  Not,  fir,  as  the  Perikns  do  the  fun,  with 
your  face  towards  me:  The  befl  proof  you  can  give  me 
of  your  horrid  devotion,  is  never  to  fee  me  more. 
Come,  my  dear.  [Exit  with  Sylvia. 

Sjl.  Pm  amaz'd  fo  much  a/Turance  Ihou'd  not  fuc- 
ceed.  [Exit. 

Care.  All  this  fha'n't  make  me  out  of  love  with  my 
virtue — Impudence  has  ever  been  a  fuccefsful  quality 
—and  'ytwou'd  be  hard  indeed  if  I  fhou'd  be  the  firfl 
that  did  not  thrive  by  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE,    Clerimont's   lodgings. 

Enter  Atall,  and  Finder  his  man. 

At.  You  are  fure  you  know  the  houfe  again  ? 

Fin.  Ah  !  as  well  as  I  do  the  upper  gallery,  fir  ;— 
'Tis  Sir  Solomon  Sadlife's,  at  the  two  glafs  lanthorns, 
within  three  doors  of  my  Lord  Duke's. 

At.  Very  well,  fir,  then  take  this  letter,  enquire  for 
my  Lady  Sadlife's  woman,  and  Hay  for  an  anfwer. 

Fin.  Yes,  fir.  [Exit. 

At.  Well,  I  find  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  propofe  pleafure 
in  love  without  variety  of  miftreffes,  as  to  pretend  to  be 
a  keen  fportfman  without  a  good  ftable  of  horfes :  How 
this  lady  may  prove  I  can't  tell,  but  if  me  is  not  a  deedy 
tit  at  the  bottom,  I'm  no  jockey. 

Re-enter  Finder. 

Fin.  Sir,  here  are  two  letters  for  you. 

At.  Who  brought  'em  .? 

Fin.  A  couple  of  footmen,  and  they  both  defire  an 
anfwer. 

At.  Bid  'em  Hay,  and  do  you  make  hafle  where  I  or- 
der'd  you. 

Fin. 
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Fin.  Yes,  fir.  [Exit. 

At.  To  Col.  Standfaft-  that's  Clarin da's  hand —To 
Mr.  Freeman — that  muft  be  my  incognita.  Ah  \  I  have 
moft  mind  to  open  this  firft :  but  if  t'other  malicious 
creature  fhou'd  have  perverted  her  growing  inclination 
to  me,  'twou'd  put  my  whole  frame  in  a  trembling. 
Hold,  I'll  guefs  my  fate  by  degrees — this  may  give  me 
a  glimpfe  of  it.  [Reads  Clar.  fetter]  Um — um — urn — 
ha  !  to  meet  her  at  my  Lady  Sadlife's  at  fe<ucn  o^  clock  to 
night,  and  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  my  late  difown- 

ing  myfelf  to  her fomething's  at  the  bottom  of  all 

this — now  to  folve  the  riddle.  [Reads  t'other  letter.]  My 
coujln  Clarinda  has  told  fome  things  of  you  that  'very  much 
alarm  me ',  but  I  am  willing  to  fujpend  my  belief  of  them  till 
I  fee  you,  which  I  dsjlre  may  be  at  my  Lady  Sadlife's  at  f even 
this  evening.  [The  devil !  the  fame  place  !]  As  you  value 
the  real  friendjhip  of  your  incognita. 

So  now  the  riddle's  out,  the  rival  queens  are  fairly  come 
to  a  reference,  and  one  or  both  of  them  I  muft  lofe,  that's 
pofitive  ! — Hard  ! 

Enter  Clerimont. 

Hard  fortune  I  Now,  poor  impudence,  what  will  become 
of thee  ?  O  Clerimont !  fuch  a  complication  of  adventures 
iince  I  faw  thee,  fuch  fweet  hopes,  fears  and  unaccount 
able  difficulties,  fure  never  poor  dog  was  furrounded 
with. 

Cler.  O !  you  are  an  induftrious  perfon,  you'll  get 
over  'em.  But  pray  let's  hear. 

At.  To  begin  then  in  the  climax  of  my  misfortunes : 
in  the  nrft  place,  the  private  lodgings  that  my  Incognita. 
appointed  to  receive  me  in,  prove  to  be  the  very  indivi 
dual  habitation  of  my  other  miftrefs,  whom  (to  complete 
the  blunder  of  my  ill  luck)  fiie  civilly  introduced  in  per 
fon  to  recommend  me  to  her  better  acquaintance, 

Cler.  Ha  !  ha !  death  !  how  cou'd  you  fland  'em  both 
together? 

At.  The  old  way buff 1  ftuck  like  a  burr  to 

my  name  of  Freeman,  addrefs'd  my  incognita  before  the 
other's  face,  and  with  a  moft  unmov'd  good-breeding, 
harmlefsly  faced  her  down  I  had  never  feen  her  in  my 
life  before. 

Cler.  The  prettieft  modefty  I  ever  heard  of.  Well, 
but  how  did  they  difcover  you  at  laft  ? 

B  4  At. 
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At.  Why  faith,  tfie  matter's  yet  in  fufpence,  and  I  find 
by  both  their  letters  that  they  don't  yet  well  know  what 
to  think;  (but  to  go  on  with  my  luck)  you  mutt  know 
they  have  fince  both  appointed  me,  by  feveral  names,  to 
meet  'em  at  one  and  the  fame  place  at  feven  o'clock 
this  evening. 

Cler.   Ah! 

At.  And  laftly  to  crown  my  fortune,  (as  if  the  devil 
himfelf  moil  triumphantly  rode  a  ftraddle  upon  my  ruin) 
the  fatal  place  of  their  appointment  happens  to  be  the 
very  houfe  of  a  third  lady,  with  whom  I  made  an  ac 
quaintance  fince  morning,  and  had  juft  before  fent  word 
I  wou'd  viiit  near  the  fame  hour  this  evening. 

Cler.  O  !  murder !  poor  Atall !  thou  art  really  fallen 
under  the  laft  degree  of  companion. 

At.  And  yet  with  a  little  of  thy  afliftance,  in  the  mid 
dle  of  their  fmall  mot,  I  don't  ftill  defpair  of  holding  my 
head  above  water. 

Cler.  Death  !  but  you  can't  meet  'em  both,  you  muft 
lofe  one  of  'em,  unlefs  you  can  fplit  yourfelf. 

At.  Pr'ythee  don't  fufpect  my  courage  or  my  modefty, 
for  I'm  refolv'd  to  go  on,,  if  you  will  itand  by  me. 

Cler.  Faith,  my  very  curiolity  would  make  me  do 
that — but  what  can  I  do  ? 

At.  You  muft  appear  for  me  upon  occasion  in  perfon, 

Cler.  With  all  my  heart— What  elfe  ? 

At.  I'fhall  want  a  Queen's  mefTenger  in  my  intereft, 
or  rather  one  that  can  perfonate  one. 

Cler.  That's  eafily  found — but  what  to  do  ? 

At.  Come  along,  and  I'll  tell  you — for  firft  I  muft  an- 
fwer  their  letters. 

Cler.  Thou  art  an  original,  faith.  [Exeunt. 

The  SCENE  changes  to  Sir  Solomon's. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon  leading  Lady  Sadlife,  and  Wifhwell 
her  woman. 

Sir  Sol.  There,  madam,  let  me  have  no  more  of  thefe 
airings — no  good,  I'm  fure,  can  keep  a  woman  five  or 
fix  hours  abroad  in  a  morning. 

Lady  Sad.  You  deny  me  all  the  innocent  freedoms  of 
life.  ' 

Sir  Sol.  Hah !  you  have  the  modiih  cant  of  this  end 
of  this  towfl,  I  fee :  intriguing,  gaming,  gadding,  and 

party- 
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party-quarries  with  a  pox  to  'em,  are  innocent  freedoms, 
forfooth  ! 

Lady  Sad.  I  don't  know  what  you  m~an ;  Fm  fure  I  have 
not  one  acquaintance  in  the  world  that  does  an  ill  thing. 

Sir  So!.  They  muft  be  better  look'd  after  than  your 
ladyfhip  then  ;  but  I'll  mend  my  hand  as  fad  as  I  can  : 
do  you  look  to  your  reputation  henceforward,  and  I'll 
take  care  of  your  perfon. 

Lady  Sad.  You  wrong  my  virtue  with  thefe  unjuft 
fufpicions. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that;  better  I  wrong  it 
than  you.  I'll  fecure  my  doors  for  this  day  at  leait.  [Ex. 

Lady  Sad.  O  !  Wifhwell !  what  {hall  I  do  ? 

Wijh.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Lady  Sad.  I  expect  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  every, 
minute,  and  if  it  ftiou'd  fall  into  Sir  Solomon's  hands, 
I'm  ruin'd  paft  redemption. 

Wijh.  He  won't  fufpeft  it,  madam,  fure,  if  they  are 
directed  to  me,  as  they  ufed  to  be. 

Lady  Sad.  But  his  jealoufy's  grown  fo  violent  of  late, 
there's  no  truiting  to  it  now  -,  if  he  meets  it  I  mall  be 
lock'd  up  for  ever. 

Wijh,  O  dear,  madam  !  I  vow  your  ladyfhip  frights 
me .Why,  he'll  kill  me  for  keeping  counfel. 

Lady  Sad.  Run  to  the  window,  quick,  and  watch  the 
mefTenger.  [Exit  Wim.]  Ah!  there's  my  ruin  near. 

1  feel  it [A  knocking  at  the  door.]  What  mail'  I 

do?- Be  very  infolent,  or  very  humble,  and  cry.     I. 

have  known  fome  women  upon  thefe  occafions,  outftrut 
their  hulband's  jealoufy,  and  make  'em  a(k  pardon  for 

finding 'em  out O.lud!  here  he  comes 1  can't 

do't,  my  courage  fails  me 1  nvnft  e'en  ftick  to  my 

handkerchief,  and  truft  to.  nature. 

Re-enter  Sir  Solomon,  taking  a  letter  from  Finder. 

Sir  Sol.  Sir,  I  mall  make  bold  to  read  this  letter  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  fave  your  bones,  there's  your  way 
out. 

Fin.  O  terrible  !  I  fha'n't  have  a  whole  one  in  my  {kin 
when  I  come  home  to  my  mailer—  [Exit  Finder. 

Lady  Sad.   \Afide. ]  I'm  loft  for  ever. 

Sir  SoL   [Reads.]  Pardon,  moft  divine  creature,  the  im- 

patUnce  of  my  heart-,  [Very  well  1  thefe  are  her  innocent 

B  5  freedoms  !' 
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freedoms !  ah  !  cockatrice  !]  which  languishes  for  an  op" 
portunity  to  convince  you  of  if  s  fincerity  [O  the  tender— 
fon  of  a  whore  !]  which  nothifig  could  relieve  but  the  fvjeet 
hope  of  feeing  you  this  evening,  [Poor  lady  !  whofe  virtue 
I  have  wrong'd  with  unjuft  fufpicions  !] 

Lady  Sad.  I'm  ready  to  fink  with  apprehenfion  ! 

Sir  Sol. To-night,   at  f even,  expeft  your  dying 

Strephon.  [Die,  and  be  damn'd ;  for  I'll  remove  your 
comforter,  by  cutting  her  throat — I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  ram  his  impudent  letter  into  her  windpipe— 
Ha !  what's  this  !]  To  Mrs.  Wijkwell,  my  Lady  Sadlife's 
ivoman. 

Ad,  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart — What  a  happy 
thing  'tis  to  have  one's  jealoufy  difappointed ! — Now 
have  I  been  curfing  my  poor  wife  for  the  miftaken  wick- 
ednefs  of  that  trollop — 'Tis  well  I  kept  my  thoughts  to 
myfelf :  for  the  virtue  of  a  wife,  when  wrongfully  ac- 
cus'd,  is  moft  unmercifully  infolent — Come,  I'll  do  a 
great  thing — I'll  kifs  her,  and  make  her  amends — What's 
the  matter,  my  dear,  has  any  thing  frighted  you? 

Lady  Sad.  Nothing  but  your  hard  ufage. 

Sir  Sol.  Come !  come !  dry  thy  tears,  it  mall  be  fo  no 
more — But,  hark  ye!  I  have  made  a  d ifco very  here-— • 
Your  Wimwell  I'm  afraid  is  a  flat- — She  has  an  intrigue. 

Lady  Sad.  An  intrigue !  Heavens,  in  our  family  ! 

Sir  Sol.  Read  there—I  wifii  me  be  honeft 

Latfy  Sad.  How  ! — if  there  be  trheleaA  ground  to 

think  it,  Sir  Solomon,  pofitively  me  fha'n't  Hay  a  minute 
in  the  houfe — Impudent  creature — have  an  affair  with  a 


man 


Sir  Sol.  But  hold,  my  dear — don't  let  your  virtue  cert- 
jfure  too  feverely  neither. 

Lady  Sad.  I  fhudder  at  the  thoughts  of  her. 

Sir  Sol.  Patience,  I  fay,  how  do  we  know  but  his 
courtfhip  may  be  honourable  ? 

Lady  Sad.  That,  indeed,  requires  fome  paufe. 

Wijb.  [Peeping  in.]   So!  all's  fafe  I  fee—He 

thinks  the  letter's  to  me — O  good  madam — that  letter 
was  to  me  the  fellow  fays.  I  wonder,  fir,  how  you  cou'd 
ferve  one  fo ;  if  my  fweetheart  Ihou'd  hear  you  had 
open'd  it,  I  know  he  wou'd  not  have  me;  fo  he  wou'd 
not. 

Sir 
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Sir  Sol.  Never  fear  that,  for  if  he  is  in  love  with  you, 
he's  too  much  a  fool  to  value  being  laugh'd  af 

Lady  Sad.  If  it  be  yours,  here  take  your  fluff;  and 
next  time  bid  him  take  better'care,  than  to  fend  his  let 
ters  fo  publickly. 

Wijh.  Yes,  Madam  ;,  but  now  your  ladyfhip  has  read 
it,  I'd  fain  beg  the  honour  of  Sir  Solomon  to  anfwer  it 
for  me  ;  for  I  can't  write. 

Lady  Sad.   Not  write  ! 

Sir  Sol..  Nay,  he  thinks  me's  above  that  I  fuppofe,  for 
he  calls  her  divine  creature — A  pretty  piece  of  divinity 
truly — But  come,  my  dear — Egad,  we'll  anfwer  it  for 
her.  Here's  paper — you  mail  do  it. 

Lady  Sad.  I,  Sir  Solomon!  Lard,  I  won't  write  to  fel 
lows,  not  I — I  hope  he  won't  take  me  at  my  word.  \_Afide~ 

Sir  Sol.  Nay,  you  (hall  do  it — come,  'twill  get  her  a 
good  hufband. 

Wijh.  Ay!  Pray,  good  madam,  do 

Sir  Sol.  Ah!  how  eager  the  jade  is! — — 

Lady  Sad.  I  can't  tell  how  to  write  to  any  body  but 
you,  my  dear. 

Sir  Scl.  Well !  well !  I'll  didate  then— Cbmey  begin — 

Lady  Sad.  Lard !  this  is  the  oddeft  fancy  ! 

[Sits  to  write. 

Sir  Sol.  Come !  come  \  Dear  fir  ;  (for  we'll  be  as  lov 
ing  as  he  for  his  ears.) 

Wife.  No,  pray,  madam,  begin,  Dear  honey,  or  My 
dearefl  angel. 

Lady  Sad.  Out !  you  fool!  you  muft  not  be  fo  fond- 
Dear  fir,  is  very  well.  [Writes. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay!  ay!  fo  'tis  j  but  thefe  young  fillies  are 
for  fetting  cut  at  the  top  of  their  fpeed — But  pr'ythee, 
Wiihwell,  what  is  thy  lover  ?  for  the  ftyle  of  his  letter 
may  ferve  for  a  countefs. 

Wijh*  Sir,  he's  but  a  butler  at  prefent ;  but  he's  a 
good  fchollard,  as  you  may  fee  by  his  hand-writing^ 
and  in  time  may  come  to  be  a  fleward ;  and  then  we 
iha'n't  be  long  without  a  coach,  fir. 

Lady  Sad>~  Dear  iir — what  mull  I  write  next  t 

Sir  Sol.  Why \Mufing. 

Wijb.  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  this 
prefent  writing. 

Sir  Sol,  You  puppy,  he'll  laugh  at  you. 
B  6 
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Wijh.  I'm  lure  my  mother  us'd  to  begin  all  her  letters 
fo. 

Sir  Sol.  And  thou  art  ev'ry  inch  of  thee  her  owa 
daughter,  that  I'll  fay  for  thec. 

Lady  Sad.  Come,  I  have  done't  [Reads.]  Dear  Sirt 
She  muft  have  'very  little  merit  that  is  infenjlble  of  'yours. 

Sir  Sol.  Very  well,  'faith  !  write  all  yourfelf. 

Wijh.  Ay  !  good  madam,  do  ;  that's  better  than  mine. 
—-But  pray,  dear  madam,  let  it  end  with,  So  I  reft 
your  deareit  loving  friend,  till  death  us  do  part. 

Lady  Sad.  \_Afde. ~\  This  abfurd  flut  will  make  me 
jaugh  out. 

Sir  Sol.  But  hark  you,  huffy  ;  fuppofe  now  you  mould 
be  a  little  fcornful  and  infolent  to  mew  your  breeding, 
and  a  little  ill-natur'd  in  it  to  mew  your  wit. 

Wijh.  Ay,  Sir  !  that  is,  if  I  defign'd  him  for  my  gal 
lant  :  but  fince  he  is  to  be  but  my  hufband,  I  muft  be 
very  good-natur'd  and  civil  before  I  have  him ;  and  huff 
him,  and  mew  my  wit  after. 

Sir  ScL  Here's  a  jade  for  you  !  [4/tde.]  But  why  muft 
you  huff  your  hufband,  huffy  ? 

Wijh.  O  Sir  !  that's  to  give  him  a  good  opinion  of  my 
virtue ;  for  you  know,  fir,  a  hufband  can't  think  one 
cou'd  be  fovery  domineering,  if  one  were  not  very  honeft. 

Sir  SG!.  'Sbud  !  this  fool,  on  my  confcience,  fpeaks  the 
fenfe  of  the  whole  fex.  \dfdc. 

Wijjj.  Then,  lir,  I  have  been  told,  that  a  hufband 
loves  one  the  better,  the  more  one  heftors  him,  as  a  fpa- 
niel  does  the  more  one  beats  him. 

Sir  So!.  Hah  !  thy  hufband  will  have  a  bleffed  time  on't. 

Lady  Sad.   So  !  I  have  done. 

Wijh.  O  pray,  madam,  read  it. 

Lady  Sad.  [Reads.]  Dear  Sir — She  muft  have  very  little 
merit  that  is  infevfille  of  yours  ;  and  while  you  continue  to 
love,  and  tell  me  fof  expeft  whatever  you  can  hope  from  fo 
much  <wzt,  andfuch  unfeigned facerity — At  the  hour  you  men 
tion,  you  will  be  truly  welcome  to  your  pajfionats——— 

Wijh.  O  !  madam  !  it  is  not  half  kind  enough  ;  pray 
put  in  fome  more  dears. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay  !  ay  !  fweeten  it  well — let  it  be  all  fyrup 
—with  a  pox  to  her. 

Wijh.  Every  line  fhould  have  a  dear  fweet  fir  in  it ;  fo 
it  fhou'd— He'll  think  I  don't  love  him  elfe. 
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Sir  Sol.  Poor  moppet ! — 

Lady  Sad.  No  !  no  !  'tis  better  now— Well,  what  muft 
be  at  the  bpttom  to  anfwer  Strephon  ? 

Sir  Sol.  Pray  let  her  divine  ladyfhip  fign — Abigail. 

Wijb.  No ;  pray,  madam,  put  down  Lipfamintha. 

Sir  Sol.  Lipfamintha ! 

Lady  Sad.  No,  come — I'll  write  Caelia.     Here,  go  in 
and  feal  it. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,   come !   I'll  lend  you  a  wafer,  that  he 
may'n't  wait  for  your  divinityfhip. 

Wijh.  Pihaw  !  you  always  flout  one  fo. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Sol.  and  Wifh. 

Lady  Sad.  So !  this  is  luckily  over. — Well !  I  fee  a 
woman  fhou'd  never  be  difcourag'd  from  coming  off  at 
the  greatefl  plunge  ;  for  though  I  was  half-dead  with  the 
fright,  yet  now  I'm  a  little  recovered,  I  find- 
That  apprehenfion  does  the  blifs  endear ; 
The  real  danger's  nothing  to  the  fear.  [Exit* 


ACT   IV.    SCENE   Sir  Solomon's. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife,  Atall,  and  Wifhwell  with  light*. 

Lady  Sad.  'HT^HIS  room,  I  think,  is  pleafanter  j  if  you 

A      pleafe,  we'll  fit  here,  fir— Wifhwell ! 

Ihut  the  door,  and  take  the  key  o'th'  infide,  and  fet  chairs. 

Wijh.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Sad.  Lard  !  Sir,  what  a  flrange  opinion  you  mult 
have  of  me,  for  receiving  your  vifits  upon  fo  flender  an 
acquaintance  ? 

At.  I  have  a  much  flranger  opinion,  madam,  of  your 
ordering  your  fervant  to  lock  herfelf  in  with  us. 

Lady  Sad.  O !  r6u  would  not  have  us  wait  upon  our- 
felves. 

At.  Really,  madam,  I  can't  conceive  that  two  lovers 
alone  have  much  occafion  for  attendance.  [Tbeyjtt. 

Lady  Sad.  Lovers!  Lard!  how  you  talk!  can't  people 
converfe  without  that  fluff? 

At.  Um! — yes,  madam,  people  may;  but  without  a 
little  of  that  fluff,  converfation  is  generally  very  apt  to 
bcinfipid, 

Lady 
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Lady  Sad.  Pooh  1  why,  we  can  fay  any  thing  without 
her  hearing,  you  fee. 

At.  Ay !  but  if  we  fhou'd  talk  ourfelves  up  to  an  occa- 
lion  of  being  without  her,  it  wou'd  look  worfe  to  fend  her 
out,  than  to  have  let  her  wait  without  when  me  was  out. 

Lady  Sad.  You  are  pretty  hard  to  pleafe,  I  find,  fir: 
fome  men,  I  believe,  wou'd  think  themfelves  well  us'd  in 
fo  free  a  reception  as  yours. 

At.  Hah  !  I  fee,  this  is  like  to  come  to  nothing  this 
time ;  fo  I'll  e'en  put  her  out  of  humour,  that  I  may 
get  off  in  time  to  my  incognita.  [AJidc. }  Really,  madam, 
I  can  never  think  myfelf  free,  where  my  hand  and  my 
tongue  are  ty'd.  [Pointing  to  Wiihwell. 

Lady  Sad.  Your  converfation,  I  find,  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was,  fir. 

At.  With  fubmilfion,  madam,  I  think  it  very  proper 
for  the  place  we  are  in.  If  you  had  fent  for  me  only  to 
iip  tea,  to  fit  flill,  and  be  civil,  with  my  hat  under  my 
arm,  like  a  ftrange  relation  from  Ireland,  or  fo,  why  was 
I  brought  hither  with  fo  much  caution  and  privacy  ? 

[Sir  Solomon  knocks  at  the  door* 

Wijh.  O  Heav'ns!  my  matter,  madam. 

Sir  Sol.  Open  the  door,  there,  (within.} 

Lady  Sad.  What  mall  we  do  ? 

At.  Nothing  now,  I'm  fure. 

Lady  Sad.  Open  the  door,  and  fay  the  gentleman 
came  to  you. 

Wijh.  O  lud  !  madam,  I  mail  never  be  able  to  manage 
it  at  fo  fhort  a  warning — We  had  better  ihut  the  gentle 
man  into  the  clofet,  and  fay  he  came  to  no  body  at  all. 

Lady  Sad.  In  !  in  then,  for  mercy's  fake,  quickly,  fir ! 

At.  Soh;  this  is  like  to  be  a  very  pretty  bufinefs !  Oh  t 
fuccefs  and  impudence !  thou  haft  quite  forfaken  me. 

[Enters  the  clofet. 

Wijh.  Do  you  ftep  into  your  bed-chamber,  madam, 
aad  leave  my  mafter  to  me.  [Exit  Lady  Sadlife. 

[Wimwell  opens  the  door,  &c. 
Enter  Sir  Solomon. 

Sir  Sol.  What's  the  reafon,  miftrefs,  I  am  to  be  lock'd 
out  of  my  wife's  apartment  ? 

Wijh.  Sir,  my  lady  was  warning  her her 

neck,  fir,  and  I  cou'd  not  come  any  fooner, 

Sir 
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Sir  Sol.  I'm  fure  I  heard  a  man's  voice.  \AJide. ]  Bid 
your  lady  come  hither. —  [Exit  Wifhwell.] — He  muft  be 
hereabouts ;  'tis  fo  !  all's  out,  all's  over  now  :  the  devil 
has  done  his  worft,  and  I  am  a  cuckold  in  fpite  of  my 
wifdom.  'Sbud  !  now  an  Italian  wou'd  poifon  his  wife 
for  this,  a  Spaniard  wou'd  flab  her,  and  a  Turk  would 
cut  off  her  head  with  a  fcimitar;  but  a  poor  dog  of  an 
Englifh  cuckold  now,  can  only  fquabble  and  call  names 
—Hold!  here  me  comes. — I  muflfmother  myjealoufy 
that  her  guilt  mayn't  be  upon  it's  guard. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife,  and  Wifhwell. 

Sir  Sol.  My  dearl  how  do  you  do?  come  hither,  and 
kifs  me. 

Lady  Sad.  I  did  not  expeft  you  home  fo  foon,  my  dear. 

Sir  Sol.  Poor  rogue — I  don't  believe  you  did — with 
a  pox  to  you.  \Afide. ]  Wifhwell,  go  down,  I  have  bufi- 
nefs  with  your  lady. 

Wijh.  Yes,  fir — but  I'll  watch  you :  for  I  am  afraid  this 
good-humour  has  mifchief  at  the  bottom  of  it —  [Retires. 

Lady  Sad.  I  fcarce  know  whether  he's  jealous  or  not. 

Sir  Sol.  Now  dare  not  I  go  near  that  clofet  door,  left 
the  murderous  dog  mould  poke  a  hole  in  my  guts  thro* 
the  key-hole. — Um — I  have  an  old  thought  in  my  head 
—ay !  and  that  will  difcover  the  whole  bottom  of  her 
affair — 'Tis  better  to  feem  not  to  know  one's  difhonour, 
when  one  has  not  courage  enough  to  revenge  it. 

Lady  Sad.  I  don't  like  his  looks,  methinks. 

Sir  Sol.  Odfol  what  have  I  forgot  now — Pr'ythee,  my 
dear,  ftep  into  my  ftudy,  for  I  am  fo  weary !  and  in  the 
uppermoft  parcel  of  letters,  you'll  find  one  that  I  receiv'd 
from  Yorkfhire  to-day,  in  the  fcrutoir  j  bring  it  down, 
and  fome  paper,  I  will  anfwer  it  while  I  think  on't. 

Lady  Sad.  If  you  pleafe  to  lend  me  your  key — but  had 
not  you  better  write  in  your  ftudy,  my  dear? 

Sir  Sol.  No!  no !  I  tell  you,  I'm  fo  tir'd,  I  am  not  able 
to  walk— There  !  make  hafte. 

Lady  Sad.  Wou'd  all  were  well  over.  [Exit  Lady  Sad. 

Sir  Sol.  'Tis  fo  by  her  eagernefs  to  be  rid  of  me.  Well, 
fince  I  find  I  dare  not  behave  myfelf  like  a  man  of  honour 
in  this  bufmefs,  I'll  at  leaft  a&  like  a  perfon  of  prudence* 
and  penetration;  for  fay,  fhou'd  I  clap  a  brace  of  flugs 
now  in  the  very  bowels  of  this  rafcal,  it  may  hang  me; 
but  if  it  doe«  not,  it  can't  divorce  mc;»--No,  I'll  e'en 
5  P*t 
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put  out  the  candles,  and  in  a  foft,  gentle  whore's  voice, 
defire  the  gentleman  to  walk  about  his  bufinefs;  and  if  I 
can  get  him  out  before  my  wife  returns,  I'll  fairly  poft 
myfelf  in  his  room ;  and  fo,  when  me  comes  to  fet  him 
at  liberty,  in  £he  dark,  I'll  humour  the  cheat,  'till  I  draw 
her  into  fome  cafual  confeffion  of  the  fact,  and  then  this 
injur'd  front  ftiall  bounce  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt, 

[Puts  out  the  candles. 

Wijh.  [Behind.}  Say  you  fo,  fir?  I'll  take  care  my  lady 
mall  be  provided  for  you.  [Exit* 

Sir  Sol.  Hill!  hift!  fir  I  fir  I 

Enter  Atall/nww  the  do  fet. 

At.  Is  all  clear  ?  may  I  venture,  madam  ? 

Sir  Sol.  Ay !  ay !  quick !  quick  !  make  hafte  before  Sir 
Solomon  returns.  A  ftrait-back'd  dog,  I  warrant  him, 
[Ajjde.']  But  when  mall  I  fee  you  again  ? 

At.  Whenever  you'll  promife  me  to  make  a  better  ufe 
of  an  opportunity. 

Sir  Sol.  Ha !  then  'tis  poffible  he  may'nt  yet  have  put 
the  finiming  ftroke  to  me. 

At.  Is  this  the  door? 

Sir  Set.  Ay!  ay!  away!  [Exit  Atall.]  Soh !  now  the 
danger  of  being  murder'd  is  over;  I  find  my  courage  re 
turns  :  and  if  I  catch  my  wife  but  inclining  to  be  no  bet 
ter  than  me  fhou'd  be,  I'm  not  fure  that  blood  won't  be 
the  confequence. 

[He  goes  into  the  clofet  and  Wimwell  enters. 

Wijh.  Soh !  my  lady  has  her  cue ;  and,  if  my  wife 
mafter  can  give  her  no  better  proofs  of  his  penetration 
than  this,  fhe'd  be  a  greater  fool  than  he,  if  me  fhou'd 
not  do  what  fhe  has  a  mind  to.  Sir !  fir  !  come !  you  may 
come  out  now  ;  Sir  Solomon's  gone. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon  from  the  clofet. 

Sir  Sol.  So  !  now  for  a  foft  fpeech  to  fet  her  impudent 
blood  in  a  ferment,  and  then  let  it  out  with  my  penknife. 
\_AJide.~}  Come,  dear  creature,  now  let's  make,  the  kind- 
eft  ufe  of  our  opportunity. 

Wijh.  Not  for  the  world!  if  Sir  Solomon  fhou'd  come 
again,  I  fhou'd  be  ruin'd— Pray  be  gone— —I'll  fend  to 
you  to-morrow. 

Sir  Sol.  Nay,  now  you  love  me  not—You  would  not 
let  me  part  elfe  thus  unfatished. 
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Wijh.  Now  you're  unkind.  You  know  1  love  you, 
or  I  ihou'd  not  run  fuch  hazards  for  you. 

Sir  Sol.  Fond  whore!  \dfide  *"\  But  I'm  afraid  you 
love  Sir  Solomon,  and  lay  up  all  your  tendernefs  for 
him. 

Wijh.  O  ridiculous !  How  can  fo  fad  a  wretch  give 
you  the  leaft  uneafy  thought !  I  loath  the  very  fight  of 
him. 

Sir  So!.  Damn'd  infernal  ftrumpet 1  can  bear 

no  longer Lights  !  Lights  !  within  there. 

[Seizes  her* 

Wijh.  Ah!  [Shrieks.]  Who's  this!  help!  murder! 

Sir  Sol.  No,  traitrefs,  don't  think  to  'fcape  me ;  for 

now  I've  trapp'd  thee  in  thy  guilt,  I  cou'd  find  in  my 

heart  to  have  thee  flea'd  alive,  thy  Ikin  ftuff'd,  and 

hung  up  in  the  middle  of  Guild-hall,  as  a  terrible  con- 

fequence  of  cuckoldom   to  the   whole  city Lights 

there ! 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife  with  a  light. 
Lady  Sad.   O  Heav'ns  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

[Sir  Solomon  looks  aftonifot?. 

Ha !  what  do  I  fee  !  my  fervant  on  the  floor,  and  Sir 
Solomon  offering  rudenefs  to  her  !  O  !  I  can't  bear  it  I 
oh  !  [Falls  into  a  chair. 

Sir  Sol.  What  has  the  devil  been  doing  here  ? 
Lady  Sad.  This  the  reward  of  all  my  virtue  !   O  re 
venge  !  revenge ! 

Sir  So/.  My  dear  !  my  good,  virtuous,  injur'd  dear,  be 

patient ;  for  here  has  been  fuch  wicked  doings- 

Lady  Sad.  O  torture  !  do  you  own  it  too !  'tis  well 
my  love  protects  you — But  for  this  wretch  !  this  mon- 
fter  !  tliis  fword  mall  do  me  juftice  on  her. 

[Runs  at  Wifhwell  with  Sir  Solomon's  fworct. 
Sir  So!.  O  hold  !  my  poor  miftaken  dear ! — This  hor 
rid  jade,  the  Gods  can  tell,  is  innocent  for  me  ;  but  me 
has  had,  it  feems,  a  ftrong  dog  in  the  clofet  here  : 
which  I  fufpecting,  put  myfelf  into  his  place,  and  had 
almoft  trapp'd  her  in  the  very  impudence  of  her  ini 
quity. 

Lady  Sad.  How  !  —  Pm  glad  to  find  he  dares  not  own 

'twas  his  jealoufy  of  me- \_Ajide. 

Wijh.  [Kneeling.]  Dear  madam,  I  hope  your  ladyihip 
will  pardon  the  liberty  I  took  in  your  abfence,  in 

bringing 
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bringing  my  lover  into  your  ladyfhip's  chamber  ;  but  I 
did  not  think  you  wou'd  come  home  from  prayers  fo 
foon,  and  fo  I  was  forc'd  to  hide  him  in  that  clofet :  but 
my  mafter  fufpe&ing  the  bufmefs,  it  feems,  turn'd  him 
out  unknown  to  me,  and  then  put  himfelf  there,  and  fo 
had  a  mind  to  difcover  whether  there  was  any  harm 
between  us ;  and  fo  becaufe  he  fancy'd  I  had  been 

naught  with  him 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,  my  dear;  and  the  jade  was  fo  confound 
edly  fond  of  me,  that  I  grew  out  of  all  patience,  and 
fell  upon  her  like  a  fury. 

Lady  Sad.  Horrid  creature!  and  does  me  think  ta 
flay  a  minute  in  the  family  after  fuch  impudence  ? 

Sir  Sol.  Hold,  my  dear — for  if  this  mould  be  the 
man  that  is  to  marry  her — you  know  there  may  be  no 
harm  done  yet. 

Wijh.  Yes,  it  was  he  indeed,  Madam. 
Sir  Sol.  [AJide.~\   I  muft  not  let  the  jade  be  turn'd 
away,  for  fear  me  mould  put  it  in  my  wife's  head,  that 
I  hid  myfelf  to  difcover  her  ladyfhip,  and  then  the 
devil  wou'd  not  be  able  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  her. 
Wijb.  Now,  lir,  you  know  what  I  can  tell  of  you. 

{Afide  to  Sir  Solomon. 

Sir  Sol.  Mum  !  that's  a  good  girl !  there's  a  guinea 
for  you. 

Lady  Sad.  Well,  upon  your  interceffion,  my  dear, 
I'll  pardon  her  this  fault ;  but  pray,  miftrefs,  let  me 
hear  of  no  more  fuch  doings.  I  am  fo  diforder'd  with 

this  fright fetch  my  prayer-book,  I'll  endeavour  to 

compofe  myfelf.  {Exit  Lady  Sadlife. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,  do  fo  !  that's  my  good  dear — What  two 
blefTed  efcapes  I  have  had  !  to  find  myfelf  no  cuckold 
at  laft,  and,  which  had  been  equally  terrible,  rny  wife 
not  know  I  wrongfully  fufpe&ed  her. — Well !  at  length 
I  am  fully  convinc'd  of  her  virtue — and  now  if  I  can 
but  cut  off  the  abominable  expence  that  attends  fome  of 
her  impertinent  acquaintance,  I  mail  mew  myfelf  a 
Machiavel. 

Re-enter  Wiflnvell. 

Wijh.  Sir,  here's  my  Lady  Dainty  come  to  wait  upon 
my  lady. 

Sir  Sol.  I'm  forry  for't  with  all  my  heart— "—why  did 
you  fay  fhe  was  within  ? 

Wijb. 
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Wijb.  Sir,  me  did  not  afk  if  me  was ;  but  flic's  never 
deny'd  to  her. 

Sir  So/.  Gad  fo!  why  then,  if  you  pleafe  to  leave  her 
Jadyfhip  to  me,  I'll  begin  with  her  now. 

Wifhwell  brings  in  Lady  Dainty. 
Lady  D.  Sir  Solomon,  your  very  humble  fervant. 
Sir  Sol.  Yours,  yours,  madam, 
Lady  D.  Where's  my  lady  ? 

Sir  Sol.  Where  your  ladyfhip  very  feldom  is— —at 
prayers. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife. 
Lady  Sad.  My  dear  Lady  Dainty  ! 
Lady  D.  Dear  madam,  I  am  the  happieft  perfon  alivt 
in  finding  your  ladyfhip  at  home. 

Sir  Sol.  So  !  now  for  a  torrent  of  impertinence. 
Lady  Sad.  Your  ladyfhip  does  me  a  great  deal  of  ho 
nour. 

Lady  D.  I  am  fure  I  do  myfelf  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
fure  :  I  have  made  at  leaft  twenty  vifits  to-day  :  O  ! 
I'm  quite  dead  !  not  but  my  coach  is  very  eafy— -  yet  fo 
much  perpetual  motion — you  know. 

Sir  Sol.  Ah,  pox  of  your  diforder if  I  had  the 

providing  your  equipage,  ods-zooks  you  ihould  rumble 
to  your  vifits  in  a  wheel-barrow.  [Afide* 

Lady  Sad.  Was  you  at  my  Lady  Duchefs's  .? 
Lady  D.  A  little  while. 
Lady  Sad.  Had  fhe  a  great  circle  ? 
LadyD.  Extreme — I  was  not  able  to  bear  the  breath, 
of  fo  much  company. 

Lady  Sad.  You  did  not  dine  there  ? 
Lady  D.  Oh !  I  can't  touch  any  body's  dinner  but 
my  own — and  I  have  almoft  kill'd  myfelf  this  week  for 
want  of  my  ufual  glafs  of  Tokay  after  my  Ortolans, 
and  Mufcovy  duck-eggs. 

Sir  Sol.  'Sbud,  if  I  had  the  feeding  of  you,  I'd  bring 
you  in  a  fortnight  to  neck-beef,  and  a  pot  of  plain  bub* 

\Afide. 

Lady  D.  Then  I  have  been  fo  furfeited  with  the  fight 
of  a  hideous  entertainment  to-day  at  my  Lady  Cormo« 
rant's,  who  knows  no  other  happinefs,  or  way  of  making 
one  welcome,  than  eating  or  drinking  ;  for  though  fhe 
faw  I  was  jult  fainting  at  her  vaft  limbs  of  butcher's 
meat — yet  the  civil  favage  forc'd  me  to  fit  down,  and 

heap'd 
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heap'd  enough  upon  my  plate  to  victual  a  fleet  for  an 
E ait- India  voyage. 

Lady  Sad.  How  cou'd  you  bear  it  ?  Ha !  ha !  Does 
your  ladyfhip  never  go  to  the  play  ? 

Lady  D.  Never  but  when  I  befpeak  it  myfelf,  and 
then  not  to  mind  the  a&ors  ;  for  it's  common  to  love 
fights :  my  great  diverfion  is  in  a  repos'd  pofture  to  turn 
my  eyes  upon  the  galleries,  and  blefs  myfelf  to  hear  the 
happy  favages  laugh — or  when  an  aukward  citizen 
crowds  herfelf  in  among  us — 'tis  an  unfpeakable  pleafure 
to  contemplate  her  airs  and  drefs — And  they  never  'fcape 
me — for  I  am  as  acpprehenfive  of  fuch  a  creature's  com 
ing  near  me,  as  fome  people  are  when  a  cat  is  in  the 
room — but  the  play  is  begun,  I  believe,  and  if  your 
ladyfhip  has  an  inclination,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Lady  Sad.  I  think,  madam,  we  can't  do  better  ;  and 
here  comes  Mr.  Carelefs  moll  opportunely  to  fquire  us— 

Sir  Sol.  Carelefs !  I  don't  know  him,  but  my  wife 
does,  and  that's  as  well  1 

Enter  Carelefs. 

Care.  Ladies,  your  fervant — feeing  your  coach  at  the 
door,  madam,  made  me  not  able  to  refift  this  opportu 
nity  to to— you  know,  madam,  there's  no  time 

to  be  loft  in  love.     Sir  Solomon,  your  fervant 

Sir  Sol.  O  yours  !  yours,  lir !  A  very  impudent  fel 
low,  and  I'm  in  hopes  will  marry  her.  \_Afide, 

Lady  D.  The  ailurance  of  this  creature  almoft  grows 
diverting;  all  one  can  do,  can't  make  him  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  a  difcouragement. 

Lady  Sad.  Try  what  compliance  will  do ;  perhaps 
that  may  fright  him. 

LadjD.  If  it  were  not  too  dear  a  remedy — one  wou'd 
almoft  do  any  thing  to  get  rid  of  his  company. 

Care.  Which  you  never  will,  madam,  till  you  marry 
me,  depend  upon't :  do  that  and  I'll  trouble  you  no  more. 

Sir  Sol.  This  fellow's  abominable!  He'll  certainly 
have  her.  \AJide. 

Lady  D.  There's  no  depending  upon  your  word,  or 
elfe  I  might :  for  the  laft  time  I  {aw  you,  you  told  me 
then  you  would  trouble  me  no  more. 

Care.  Ay,  that's  true,  Madam  5  but  to  keep  one's 
word,  you  know,  looks  like  a  tradefman. 

Sir  Sol,  Impudent  rogue  !  but  he'll  have  her — \_Afide. 

Care*, 
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Care.  And  is  as  much  below  a  gentleman  as  paying 
one's  debts. 

Sir  Sol.  If  he  is  not  hang'd  firft {Afide. 

Care.  Befides,  madam  ;  I  confider'd  that  my  abfence 
might  endanger  your  conftitution,  which  is  fo  very  ten 
der,  that  nothing  but  love  can  fave  it,  and  fo  I  woa'd 
e'en  advife  you  to  throw  away  your  juleps,  your  cor 
dials,  and  flops,  and  take  me  all  at  once. 

Lady  D.  No,  fir,  bitter  potions  are  not  to  be  taken 
fo  fuddenly. 

Care.  Oh!  to  choofe,  madam;  for  if  you  Hand  mak 
ing  of  faces,  and  kicking  againft  it,  you'll  but  increafe 
your  averfion,  and  delay  the  cure.  Come,  come,  you 
muft  be  advis'd.  [Prejing  her. 

LadyD.  What  mean  you,  fir? 

Care.  To  baniih  all  your  ails,  and  be  myfelf  your 
nniverfal  medicine. 

Sir  Sol.  Well  faid !  he'll  have  her.  \Afide. 

Lady  D.  Impudent  robuft  man  ;  I  proteft,  did   not  I 

know  his  family,  I  fhou'd   think   his    parents   had  not 

liv'd  in  chairs  and  coaches,  but  had  us'd  their  limbs  all 

their   lives !  Huh  !  huh  !  but  I  begin  to  be  perfuaded 

health  is  a  great  blefling.  [Ajids. 

Care.  My  limbs,  madam,  were  conveyed  tome  before 

the  ufe  of  chairs  and  coaches,  and  it  might  leffen  the 

dignity  of  my  anceflors,  not  to  ufe  them  as  they  did. 

Lady  D-  Was   ever   fuch  a  rude  underilanding  ?» to 

value  him felf  upon  the  barbarifm  of  his  fore-fathers. 

Indeed  I  have  heard  of  kings  that  were  bred  to  the 
plough,  and  I  fancy  you  might  defcend  from  fuch  a 
race  ;  for  you  court  as  if  you  were  behind  one— Huh  ! 
huh  !  huh  !  To  treat  a  woman  of  quality  like  an  Ex 
change-wench,  and  exprefs  your  paffion  with  your 
arms ;  unpolifh'd  man  ! 

Care.  I  was  willing,  madam,  to  take  from  the  vulgar 
the  only  defirable  thing  among  'em,  and  mew  you — how 
they  live  fo  healthy — for  they  have  no  other  remedy. 
Lady  D.  A  very  rough  medicine  !  hugh  !  hugh  ! 
Care.  To  thofe  that  never  took  it,  it  may  feem  fo— 
Lady  D.  Abandon'd  ravifher!  Oh!  [Struggling. 

Sir  Sol.  He  has  her,  he  has  her.  \AJide. 

Lady  D.  Leave  the  room,  and  fee  my  face  no  more. 
Care.   [Bow s  and  is  going .  ] 

Lady  D.   And,  hark  ye,    fir,  no   bribe,   no  media 
tions  to  my  woman.  Care. 
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Care.   [Bows  andfighs.] 

Lady  D.  Thou  profligate !  to  hug  !  to  clafp  !  to  em 
brace  and  throw  your  robuft  arms  about  me,  like  a  vul 
gar,  and  indelicate  !    Oh  !  I  faint  with  apprehenfion  of 
ibgrofs  an  addrefs.        [She  faints,  and  Care,  catches  her* 
Care.  O  my  offended  fair  ! 
Lady  D.  Inhuman  !  raviiher  !  oh  ! 

[Care,  carries  her  off. 
Sir  Sol.  He  has  her !  (he's  undone  I  He  has  her. 

[Ex.  Sir  Sol.  and  Lady  Sad. 
Enter  Clarinda  and  Sylvia. 

Clar.  Well,  coufm,  what  do  you  think  of  your  gen 
tleman  now  ? 

Syl.  I  fancy,  madam,  that  wou'd  be   as  proper  a 
queftion   to   afk  you  :  for  really  I  don't  fee    any  great 

reafon  to  alter  my  opinion  of  him  yet 

Clar.  Now  I  cou'd  dam  her  at  once,  and  mew  it  her 
under  his  own  hand  that  his  name's  Standfaft,  and  he'll 
be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  [AJide.~\  I  vow  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  refufe  you  any  fervice  in  my  power  ; 
therefore  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while  not  to  be  out 
of  countenance  when  the  colonel  comes,  I  would  advife 
you  to  withdraw  now;  for  if  you  dare  take  his  own  word 
for  it,  he  will  be  here  in  three  minutes,  as  this  may  con 
vince  you.  [Gives  a  letter. 
Syl.  What's  here  ?  a  letter  from  Colonel  Standfaft  ? 
>  Really,  coufin,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  him 
Mr.  Freeman's  the  perfon  I'm  concern'd  for,  and  I  ex 
pect  to  fee  him  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Clar.  Then  you  don't  believe   them  both  the  fame 
perfon  ? 

Syl.  Not  by  their  hands  or  ftyle,  I  can  aflure  you,  as 
this  may  convince  you.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Clar.  Ha!  The' hand  is  different  indeed 1 

fcarce  know  what  to  think,  and  yet  I'm  fure  my  eyes 
were  not  deceiv'd. 

Syl.  Come,  coufin,  let's  be  a  little  cooler ;  'tis  not 
impoffible  but  we  may  have  both  laugh'd  at  one  another 
to  no  purpofe — for  I  am  confident  they  are  two  perfons. 
Clar.  I  can't  tell  that,  but  I'm  fure  here  comes  one 
of 'em. 

Enter  Atall  as  Colonel  Standfaft. 
Syl.  Ha! 

At. 
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At.  Hey!  Bombard,  (there  they  are,  faith!)   bid  the 
hariot  fet  up,   and  call  again  about  one  or  two  in  the 

norning You  fee,  madam,   what  'tis  to  give  an  im- 

>udent  fellow  the  leaft  encouragement :  I'm  refolv'd  now 
o  make  a  night  on't  with  you. 

Clar.  I  am  afraid,  colonel,  we  mall  have  much  ado 
o  be  good  company,  for  we  are  two  women  to  one  man, 
-ou  fee  ;  and  if  we  fhou'd  both  have  a  fancy  to  have  you 
'articular,  I  doubt  you'd  make  but  bungling  work  on't. 
At.  I  warrant  you  we  will  pafs  our  time  like  gods  : 
wo  ladies  and  one  man  ;  the  prettieit  fet  for  Ombre  in 
he  univerfe— -  Come  !  come!  Cards  !  cards  !  cards  ! 
nd  tea,  that  I  infift  upon. 

Clar.  Well,  fir,  if  my  coufin  will  make  one,  I  won't 
>alk  your  good-humour.  \Turrting  Syl.  to  face  him. 

At.  Is  the  lady  your  relation,  madam  ?  I  beg 

fie  honour  to  be  known  to  her. 

Clar.  O,  fir  !  that  I'm  fure  me  can't  refufe  you— - 
Coufin,  this  is  Colonel  Standfast.  \Laughs  afide.}  I  hope 
ow  fhe's  convinc'd. 

At.  Your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  am  a  little  particular 
n  my  deiire  to  be  known  to  any  of  this  lady's  relations. 

[Sahtes. 

Syl.  You'll  certainly  deferve  mine,  fir,  by  being  al 
ways  particular  to  that  lady — -r— 

At.  Oh,  madam  !  Tall,  lall.    [  Turns  away,  andjings. 
Syl.  This  affurance  is  beyond  example.  [AJide. 

Clar.  How  do  you  do,  coufin  ? 

Syl.  Beyond  bearing — but  not  incurable.  [AJtde. 

Clar.  \_Afedi\  Now  can't  I  find  in  my  heart  to  give 
aim  one  angry  word  for  his  impudence  to  me  this  morn 
ing  ;  the  pleafure  of  feeing  my  rival  mortified  malces 
me  ftrangely  good-natur'd. 

At.   [Turning familiarly  to  Clar.]  Upon  my  foul    you 
are  provokingly  handfome  to-day.  Ay  Gad !  why  is  not 
it  high  treafon  for  any  beautiful  woman  to  marry  ? 
Clar.  What,  wou'd  you  have  us  lead  apes  ? 

At.  Not  one  of  you  by  all  that's  lovely. Do  you 

think  we  cou'd  not  find  you  better  employment  ?  Death ! 

what  a  hand  is  here  ? Gad  !  I  mail  grow  foolifh  ! 

Clar.  Stick  to  your  affurance,  and  you  are  in  no 
danger. 

At.    Why  then,  in   obedience  to  your  commands, 

prithee 
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prithee  anfwer  me  fincerely  one  queftion  ?  How  long 
do  you  really  defign  to  make  me  dangle  thus  ? 

Clar.  Why  really  I  can't  juft  fet  you  a  time ;  but 
when  you  are  weary  of  your  fervice,  come  to  me  with  a 
fix-pence  and  modefty,  and  I'll  give  you  a  difcharge. 

At.  Thou  infolent,  provoking,  handfome  tyrant  I 

Clar.  Come!  let  me  go this  is  not  a  very  civil 

way  of  entertaining  my  coufin,  methinks. 

At.  I  beg  her  pardon  indeed.  \Bo*wing  to  Sylv.]  But 
lovers  you  know,  madam,  may  plead  a  fort  of  excufe 
for  being  fingular  when  the  favourite  fair's  in  company. 
— * — But  we  were  talking  of  cards,  ladies. 

Clar.  Coufin,  what  fay  you  ? 

Syl.  I  had  rather  you  would  excufe  me,  I  am  a  little 
unfit  for  play  at  this  time. 

At.  What  a  valuable  virtue  is  aflurance  !  Now  am  I 
as  intrepid  as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar.  \_AJide. 

Clar.  Blefs  me  1  you  are  not  well  ? 

Syl.  I  mall  be  prefently Pray,  fir,  give  me  leave 

to  afk  you  a  queftion. 

At.  So,  now  it's  coming.   \AJide. "\     Freely,  madam. 

SjL  Look  on  me  well :  have  you  never  feen  my  face 
before  ? 

At.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  can't  recoiled  that  I 
have. 

SyL  I  am  fatisfied. 

At.  But  pray,  madam,  why  may  you  afk  ? 

Syl.  I  am  too  much  diforder'd  now  to  tell  you  But 
If  I'm  not  deceiv'd,  I'm  miferable.  [Weeps. 

At.  This  is  ftrange — How  her  concern  tranfports  me  ! 

Clar.  Her  fears  have  touch'd  me,  and  half  perfuade 

me  to  revenge  'em Come,  coufin,  be  eafy  :  I  fee 

you  are  convinc'd  he  is  the  fame,  and  now  I'll  prove 
uiyfelf  a  friend, 

Syl.  I  know  not  what  to  think my  fenfes  are  con 
founded  : 'their  features  are  indeed  the  fame  ;  and  yet 
there's  fomething  in  their  air,  their  drefs,  and  manner, 
ftrangely  different:  but  be  it  as  it  will,  all  right  to  him 
in  prefence  I  difclaim,  and  yield  to  you  for  ever. 

'  At.  O  charming  !  joyful  grief!  \AJide* 

Clar.  No,  coufin,  believe  it,  both  our  fenfes  cannot 

be  deceiv'd,  he's  individually  the  fame  ;  and  fmce  he 

dares  be  bafe  to  you,  he's  miferable  indeed,  if  flatter'd 

3  with 
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with  a  diltant  hope  of  me ;  I  know  his  perfon  and  his 
falfliood  both  too  well ;  and  you  fhall  fee  will,  as  be 
comes  your  friend,  refent  it. 

At.  What  means  this  ftrangenefs,  madam  ?    . 

Clar.  I'll  tell  you,  fir  ;  and  to  ufe  few  words,  know 
then,  this  lady  and  myfelf  have  borne  your  faithlefs  in- 
folence  and  artifice  too  long  :  but  that  you  may  not 
think  to  impofe  on  me,  at  leaft,  I  defire  you  would  leave 
the  houfe,  and  from  this  moment  never  fee  me  more. 

At.  Madam  !  What !  what  is  all  this  ?  Riddle  me 
riddle  me  re, 

For  the  Devil  take  me, 

For  ever  from  thee, 

If  I  can  divine  what  this  riddle  can  be  ! 

Sjt.  Not  mov'd  1  I'm  more  amaz'd. 

At,  Pray,  madam,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe, 
let  me  know  in  two  words  what  the  real  meaning  of 
your  laft  terrible  fpeech  was ;  and  if  I  don't  make  you  a 
plain,  honeil,  reafonable  anfwer  to  it,  be  pleas 'd  the 
next  minute  to  blot  my  name  out  of  your  table-book, 
never  more  to  be  inroll'd  in  the  fenfelefs  catalogue  of 
thofe  vain  coxcombs,  that  impudently  hope  to  come  into 
your  favour. 

Clar.  This  infolence  grows  tedious  :  what  end  can 
you  propofe  by  this  affurance  ?  — 

At.  Hey-dey  ! 

Syl.  Hold,  coufm  — —  one  moment's  patience  :  I'll 
fend  this  minute  again  to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  if  he  does 
not  immediately  appear,  the  difpute  will  need  no  farther 
argument. 

At.  Mr.  Freeman  !  Who  the  Devil's  he  !  What  have 
I  to  do  with  him  ? 

Syl.  I'll  foon  inform  you,  fir. 

[Going,  meets  Wiftiwell  entering. 

Wijh.  Madam,  here's  a  footman  mightily  out  of 
breath,  fays  he  belongs  to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  deiires 
very  earneitly  to  fpeak  with  you. 

Syl.  Mr.  Freeman  !  Pray  bid  him  come  in— —What 
can  this  mean  ? 

At.  You'll  fee  prefently.  \Afidt. 

Re-enter  Wifhwell  with  Finder. 

Clar.  Ha! 

C  Syl. 
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Syl.  Come  hither,  friend  ;  Do  you  belong  to  Mr. 
Freeman  ? 

Fin.  Yes,  madam,  and  my  poor  mailer  gives  his 
humble  fervice  to  your  ladyihip,  and  begs  your  pardon 
for  not  waiting  on  you  according  to  his  promife  ;  which 
he  would  certainly  have  done,  but  for  an  unfortunate 
accident. 

Syl.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fin.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  his  lodgings  to  pay 
his  duty  to  you,  madam,  a  parcel  of  fellows  fet  upon 
him,  and  faid  they  had  a  warrant  againil  him  ;  and  fo, 
becaufe  the  rafcals  began  to  be  faucy  with  him,  and  my 
mailer  knowing  he  did  not  owe  a  milling  in  the  world, 
he  drew  to  defend  himfelf,  and  in  the  fcufHe  the  bloody 
villains  run  one  of  their  i\vords  quite  through  his  arm  ; 
but  the  belt  of  the  jell  was,  madam,  that  as  foon  as  they 
got  him  into  a  houfe,  and  fent  for  a  furgeon,  he  prov'd 
to  be  the  wrong  perfon  ;  for  their  warrant  it  feems  was 
againft  a  poor  fcoundrel,  that  happens,  they  fay,  to  be 
very  like  him,  one  Colonel  Standfall. 

At.  Say  you  fo,  Mr.  Dog if  your  mailer  had  been 

here  I  wou'd  have  given  him  as  much. 

[Gives  him  a  I  ox  on  the  ear. 

Fin.  O   Lord-!  pray,   madam,  fave  me  —  I  did  not 

fpeak  a  word  to  the  gentleman O  the  Devil!   this 

muft  be  the  Devil  in  the  likenefs  of  my  mailer. 

Syl.  Is  this  gentleman  fo  very  like  him,   fay  you  ? 

Fin.  Like,  madam  !  ay,  as  one  box  of  the  ear  is  to 
another ;  only  I  think,  madam,  my  mailer's  nofe  is  a 
little,  little  higher. 

At.  Now,  ladies,  Iprefume  the  riddle's  folved — Hark 
you,  where  is  your  mailer,  rafcal  ? 

Fin.  Mailer,  rafcal  !  Sir,  my  mailer's  name's  Free 
man,  and  I'm  a  free-born  Englilhman  ;  and  I  mull  tell 
you,  fir,  that  I  don't  ufe  to  take  fuch  arbitrary  focks  of 
the  face  from  any  man  that  does  not  pay  me  wages  ;  and 
fo  my  mailer  will  tell  you  too  when  he  comes,  fir. 

Syl.  Will  he  be  here  then  ? 

Fin.  This  minute,  madam,  he  only  Hays  to  have  his 
wound  drefs'd. 

At.  I'm  refolv'd  I'll  flay  that  minute  out,  if  he  does 
not  come  till  midnight. 

io  Fin. 
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Fin.  A  pox  of  his  mettle — when  his  hand's  in  he 
makes  no  difference  between  jefl  and  earneft,  I  find  — 
if  he  does  not  pay  me  well  for  this,  'egad  he  mall  tell 
the  next  for  hirnfelf.  [A/tie.]  Has  your  ladymip  any 
commands  to  my  mafier  madam  ? 

Syl.  Yes,  pray  give  him  my  humble  fervice,  fay  I'm 
forry  for  his  misfortune  ;  and  if  he  thinks  'twill  do  his 
wound  no  harm,  I  beg  by  all  means  he  may  be  brought 
hither  immediately. 

Fin.  'Shah !  his  wound,  madam,  I  know  he  docs 
not  value  it  of  a  rum  ;  for  he'll  have  the  Devil  and  all 
of  actions  againft  the  rogues  for  falfe  imprifonment,  and 

(mart-money Ladies,  1  kifs  your  hands fir,  I 

nothing  at  all- [Exit. 

At.   [Ajide. ,]    The  dog  has  done  it  rarely  ;  for  a  lye 
upon  the  flretch  I  don't  know  a  better  rafcal  in  Europe. 
Enter  an  Officer. 

Of.  Ay  !  now  I'm    fure  I'm   right -Is   not  your 

name  Colonel  Standfaft,  fir  ? 

At.  Yes,  fir ;    what  then  ? 

Ojf.  Then  you  are  my  prifoner,  fir< 

At.  Your  prifoner  !  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  a  bailiff? 
I  don't  owe  a  milling. 

Off.  1  dcxi't  care  if  you  don't,  fir  ;  I  have  a  warrant 
againft  you  for  high  treafon,  and  I  mufl  have  you  away 
this  minute. 

At,  Look  you,  fir,  depend  upon*t,  this  is  bet  fome  im 
pertinent  malicious  profecutiou  :  you  may  venture  to  Hay 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I'm  fure ;  I  have  fome  bufmefs 
here  till  then  that  concerns  me  nearer  than  my  life  — . 

C/ar.'Have  but  fo  much  patience,  and  I'll  fatisfy  you 
for  your  civility, 

Off'.  I  cou'd  not  flay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  madam, 
if  you'd  give  me  five  hundred  pounds. 

£>/.   Can't  you  take  bail,  fir  7 

Off.  Bail!  no!  no! 

Clar.  Whither  muft  he  be  carried  ? 

Off.  To  my  houfe,  'till  he's  examined  before  the 
council. 

Clsir.  Where  is  your  houfe  ? 

Of.  Jufl  by  the  fecretary's  office ;  every  body  knows 
Mr.  Lockum  the  meflenger — Come,  fir. 

C  2  At. 
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At,  I  can't  flir  yet,  indeed,  fir. 

[Lays  bis  band  on  his  f word* 

Off.  Nay,   look  you,  if  you  are  for  that  play 

Come  in,  gentlemen,  away  with  him. 

\Enter  mufqueteers,  and  force  him  ofi 
Syl.  This  is  the  flrangeft  accident :  I  am  extremely 
forry  for  the  colonel's  misfortune,  but  I  am  as  heartily 
glad  he  is  not  Mr.  Freemaa. 

Clar.  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  him  fo 1  mall  never 

change  my  opinion  of  him  'till  I  fee  'em  face  to  face. 

Syl.  Well,  coufin,  let  'em  be  two,  or  one,  I'm  reioiv'd 
to  flick  to  Mr.  Freeman  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this 
laft  fpark  has  too  much  of  the  confident  rake  in  him  to 
pleafe  me,  but  there  is  a  modeft  fmcerity  in  t'other's 
converfation  that's  irrefiftible. 

Clar.  For  my  part  I'm  almoft  tir'd  with  his  imperti 
nence  either  way,  and  cou'd  find  in  my  heart  to  trouble 
myfelf  no  more  about  him  ;  and  yet  methinks  it  provokes 
me  to  have  a  fellow  outface  my  fenfes. 

Syl.  Nay,  they  are  ftrangely  alike  I  own  ;  but  yet  if 
you  obferve  nicely,  Mr.  Freeman's  features  are  more 
pale  and  penfive  than  the  colonel's. 

Clar.  When  Mr.  Freeman  comes,  I'll  be  clofer  in  my 

obfervation  of  him in  the  mean  time  let  me  confider 

what  I  really  propofe  by  all  this  rout  I  make  about  him  : 
fuppofe  (which  I  can  never  believe)  they  mould  prove 
two  feveral  men  at  laft,  I  don't  find  that  I'm  fool  enough 
to  think  of  marrying  either  of  'em  ;  nor  (whatever  airs 
I  give  myfelf)  am  I  yet  mad  enough  to  do  worfe  with 
'em  —  Well !  fmce  I  don't  deiign  to  come  to  a  clofe  en 
gagement  myfelf,  then  why  Ihould  I  not  generoufly 
Hand  out  of  the  way,  and  make  room  for  one  that 
wou'd  ?  No,  I  can't  do  that  neither  -  I  want  methinks 
to  convic~l  him  firft  of  being  one  and  the  fame  perfon, 
and  then  to  have  him  convince  my  coufin  that  he  likes 
me  better  than  her — Ay,  that  wou'd  do  !  and  to  confefs 
my  infirmity,  I  ftill  find  (though  I  don't  care  for  this 
fellow)  while  me  has  affurance  to  nourifh  the  leafl  hope 
of  getting  him  from  me,  I  mall  never  be  heartily  eafy 
'till  (he's  heartily  mortified.  [4Jide. 

Syl.  You  feem  very  much  concern'd  for  the  colonel's 
misfortune,  coufin. 

Clar.  His  misfortunes  feldom  hold  him  long,   as  you 
may  fee ;  for  here  he  comes.  5  Enter 
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Enter  A  tall,  as  Mr.  Freeman. 

Syl.  Blefs  me  ! 

At.  I  am  forry,  madam,  I  cou'd  not  be  more  punctual 
to  your  obliging  commands  :  but  the  accident  that 
prevented  my  coming  fooner,  will,  I  hope,  now  give 
me  a  pretence  to  a  better  welcome  than  my  laft  ;  for 
now,  madam,  \to  Clar.]  your  miftake's  fet  right,  I 
prefume,  and  I  hope  you  won't  expect  Mr.  Freeman  to 
anfwer  for  all  the  mifcarriages  of  Colonel  Standfaft. 

Clar.  Not  in  the  leaft,  fir  :  the  colonel's  able  to  an 
fwer  for  himfelf,  I  find  I  ha  !  ha  ! 

At.  Was  not  my  fervant  with  you,  madam  ? 

[To  Sylvia. 

Syl.  Yes,  yes,  fir,  he  has  told  us  all.  [Jgjftfc]  And 
-I  am  forry  you  have  paid  fo  dear  for  a  proof  of  your 
innocence  :  come,  come,  I'd  advife  you  to  fet  your 
heart  at  reft  ;  for  what  I  defign,  you'll  find,  I  lhall  come 
to  a  fpeedy  refolution  in. 

At.  O  generous  refolution  ! 

Clar. Well,  madam,  fmce  you  are  fo  tenacious  of  your 
conqueft,  I  hope  you'll  give  me  the  fame  liberty  ;  and  not 
expect,  the  next  time  you  fall  a  crying  at  the  colonel's 
gallantry  to  me,  that  my  good-nature  fhou'd  give  you  up 
my  pretenfions  to  him.  And  for  you,  fir, — I  ftiall  only 
tell  you,  this  laft  plot  was  not  fo  clofely  laid,  but  that 
a  woman  of  a  very  flender  capacity,  you'll  find,  has  wit 
enough  to  difcover  it.  [Exit  Clar. 

At.  So  !  (he's  gone  to  the  meflenger's,  I  fuppofe — but, 
poor  foul,  her  intelligence  there  will  be  extremely  fmall. 
[AJtde.~\  Well,  madam,  I  hope  at  laft  your  fcruples  are 
over. 

Syl.  You  can't  blame  me,  fir,  if,  now  we  are  alone, 
I  own  myfelf  a  little  more  furpris'd  at  her  pofitivenefs, 
than  my  Woman's  pride  wou'd  let  me  confefs  before  her 
face  j  and  yet  methmks  there's  a  native  honefty  in  your 
look,  that  tells  me  I  am  not  miftaken,  and  may  truft  you 
with  my  heart. 

At.  O  !  for  pity  ftill  preferve  that  tender  thought,  and 
fave  me  from  defpair. 

Enter  Clerimont. 

Cler.   Ha !    Freeman  again  !   is  it  poflible  ? 

At.  How  now,  Clerimont,  what  are  you  furpris'd  at  ? 

Cler.  Why  to  fee  thee  almoft  in  two  places  at  one 
C  3  time; 
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time ;   'tis   but  this   minute,  I  met  the  very  image  of 
thee  with  the  mob  about  a  coach,  in  the  hands  of  a  mef- 
fenger,  whom  I  had  the  curiofity  to  ilop  and  call  to  -, 
and  had  no  other  proof  of  his  not  being  thee,  but  that 
the  fpark  wou'd  not  know  me  ! 

Syl.   Strange  !  I  almoil  think  Pm  really  not  deceiv'd. 
C'lsr.  'Tvvas  certainly  Clarinda  I  faw  go  out  in  a  chair 

juil  now it  muft  be  flie the  circumftances  are  too 

ftrong  for  a  miftake.  [Afde. 

Syl.  Well,  fir,  to  eafe  you  of  your  fears,  now  I  dare 

own  to  you,  that  mine  are  over.  [To  AtalL 

Cler.  What  a  coxcomb  have  I  made  myfelf,  to  ferve 

my  rival  e'en  with  my  own  miftrefs  ?  but  'tis  at  lead 

ibme  eafe  to  know  him  :   all  I  have  to  hope  is,  that  he 

does  not  know  the  afs  he  has  made  of  me — that  might 

indeed  be  fatal  to  him.  [AJtde. 

Enter  Sylvia'/  Maid. 

Maid.  O,  madam,  I'm  glad  I've   found  you  :  your 
father  and  I  have  been  hunting  you  all  the  town  over. 
Syl.  My  father  in  town  ? 

Maid.  He  waits  below  in  the  coach  for  you  :  he  muil 
needs  have  you   come  away  this  minute  ;   and  talks  of 
Jhaving  you  married  this  very  night  to  the  fine  gentleman 
he  fpoke  to  you  of. 
Syl.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

At.  If  ever  loft  compaiTion  touch'd  your  foul,  give  me 
a  word  of  comfort  in  this  laft  diftrefs,  to  fave  me  from 
the  horrors  th.it  furround  me. 

Syl.   You  fse  we  are  obferv'd — —but  yet  depend  upon 

my  faith,  as  on  my  life in  the  mean  time,  I'll  ute 

my  utmoft  power  to  avoid  my  father's   haily  will  :  la 
two  hours  you  fiiall  know  my  fortune  and  my  family 

Now  don't  follow  me,  as  you'd  preferve  my  friend - 

mip.     Come [Exit  with  maid, 

At.  Death  !  how  this  news  alarms  me  !  I  never  felt 
the  paias  of  Ioxre  before. 

Cler.  Now  then  to  eafe,  or  to  revenge  my  fears— — 
This  Aidden  change  of  your  countenance,  "Mr.  Atall, 
looks  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  banter  ycnir  friend  into  a 
belief  of  your  being  really  in  love  with  the  lady  that  ju  ft 
now  left  you. 

At.  Faith,  Clemnont,  I  have  too  much  concern  upon 
me  at  this  time,  to  be  capable  of  a  banter. 
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Cler.  Ha!  he  Teems  really  tonch'd,  and  I  begin  now 

only  to  fear  Clarinda's   conduft Well,  fir,  if  it  be 

To,  I'm  glad  to  fee  a  convert  of  you  ;  and  now,  in  return 
to  the  little  fervict-s  I  have  done  you,  in  helping  you  to 
carry  on  your  affair  with  both  thefe  ladies  at  one  time, 

give  me  leave  to  afe  a  favour  of  you- lie  ilili  imcere, 

and  we  may  itiil  be  friends. 

At.  You  furprife  me — but  ufe  me  as  you  find  me. 

Cler.  Have  you  no  acquaintance  with  a  cer.tain  lady 
whom  you  have  lately  heard  me  own  I  was  unfortunately 
in  love  with  ? 

At.  Not  that  I  know  ©f,  I'm  fure  not  as  the  lady  you 
are  in  love  with :  but  pray,  why  do  you  afk  ? 

Cler.  Come,  I'll  be  fincere  with  you  too  :  becaufe  I 
have  flrong  circumftances,  that  convince  me  'tis  one  of 
thofe  two  you  have  been  fo  bufy  about. 

At.  Not  ihe  you  faw  me  with,  I  hope  ? 

Cler.  No  ;  I  mean  the  other — But  to  clear  the  doubt 
at  once,  is  her  name  Clarinda  ? 

At.  I  own  it  is :  but  had  I  the  leafl  been  warn'd  of 
your  pretences- 

Cler.  Sir,  I  dare  believe  yooi ;  and  though  you  may  have 
prevailM  even  againil  her  honour,  your  ignorance  of 
my  pailion  for  her  makes  you  ftand  at  leail  excus'd 
to  me. 

At.  No  ;  by  all  the  folemn  protections  tongue  can 
utter,  her  honour  is  untainted  yet  for  me ;  nay,  even 
unattempted :  '  Nor  had  I  ever  an  opportunity,  that  cou'd 
'  encourage  the  moftdiftant  thought  againft  it.* 

Cler.  You  own  ihe  has  recciv'd  your  gallantries  at 
ieaft  ! 

At.  Faith,  not  to  be  vain,  (he  has  indeed  taken  fome 
pains  to  pique  her  coufin  about  me  ;  and  if  her  beautiful 
coufm  had  not  fallen  in  my  way  at  the  fame  time,  I 
mull  own,  'tis  very  poflible,  I  might  have  endeavour'd 
to  pufh  my  fortune  with  her  ;  but  iince  I  now  know  your 
heart,  put  my  friendfhip  to  a  trial. 

Cler.  Only  this— -If  I  fhou'd  be  reduc'd  to  afk  it  of 
you,  promife  to  confefs  your  impoilure,  and  your  paiTion 
to  her  coufin,  before  her  face. 

At.  There's  my  hand,  — I'll  do't,  to  right  my  friend 
and  miilrefs.  But,  dear  Clerimont,  you'll  pardon  me,  if 

C  4  1  leavs 
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I  leave  you  here :  for  my  poor  Incognita's  affairs  at  this 
time  are  in  a  very  critical  condition. 

Cler.  No  ceremony — I  releafe  you. — 

4t.  Adieu.  Exeunt. 

ACTV.       SCENE    I. 

Enter  Clerimont  and  Carelefs. 

Cler.    A   ND  fo  you  took  the  opportunity  of  her  faint- 
_/"\  ing  to  carry  her  off!  Pray,  how   long  did 
her  fit  laft  ? 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I  fo  humour'd  her  affectation,  that 
'tis  hardly  over  yet ;  for  I  told  her,  her  life  was  in  dan 
ger,  and  fwore,  if  me  wou'd  not  let  me  fend  for  a  par- 
fon  to  marry  her  before  me  dy'd,  I'd  that  minute  fend 
for  a  fhroud,  and  be  buried  alive  with  her  in  the  fame 
coffin  :  but  at  the  apprehenfion  of  fo  terrible  a  thought, 
me  pretended  to  be  frightened  into  her  right  fenfes 
again  ;  and  forbid  me  her  fight  for  ever. — So  that  in 
fhort,  my  impudence  is  almoft  exhaufted,  her  affectation 
is  as  unfurmountable  as  another's  real  virtue,  and  Imuit 
e'en  catch  her  that  way,  or  die  without  her  at  laft. 
Cler.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Care,  Why,  if  I  find  I  can't  impofe  upon  her  by  hu 
mility,  which  I'll  try,  I'll  e'en  turn  rival  to  inyfelf  in 
a  very  fantaftical  figure,  that  I'm  fure  me  won't  be  able 
to  ref.ft,  £c.  You  muft  know  me  has  of  late  been  flat- 
ter'd  that  the  Mufcovite  Prince  Alexander  is  dying  for 
her,  though  he  never  fpoke  to  her  in  his  life, 

Cler.  I  underftand  you:  fo  you'd  firft  venture  to 
pique  her  againft  you,  and  then  let  her  marry. you  in 
another  perfon,  to  be  reveng'd  of  you. 

Care.  One  of  the  two  ways  I  am  pretty  fure  to  fucceed. 
Cler.  Extravagant  enough  !  Pr'ythee,  is  Sir  Solomon 
in  the  next  room  ? 

Care.  What,  you  want  his  affiftance  ?  Clarinda'sin 
her  airs  again  ! 

Cler.  Faith,  Carelefs,  I  am  almoft  afham'd  to  tell 
you,  but  I  mult  needs  fpeak  with  him, 

Care.   Come  along  then.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  Dainty,   Lady  Sadlife,  and  Carelefs. 
Lady  D.  This  rude  boifterous  man  has  given    me  a 
thoufand   diforders  ;   the  colic,   the  fpleen,   the  palpita 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  convulfions  all  over— Huh  !  huh! 
—I  muft  fend  for  the  doctor.  Lady 
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Lady  Sad.  Come,  come,  madam,  e'en   pardon  him, 
and  let  him  be  your  phyfician — do  but  obferve  his  peni 
tence,  fo  humble  he  dares  not  fpeak  to  you. 
Care.    [Folds  his  arms  andfgbs.~\   Oh  ! 
Lady  Sad.   How  can  you  hear  him  figh  fo  ? 
Lady  D.  Nay,   let  him  groan — for  nothing  but  his 
pangs  can  eafe  me. 

Care.  [Kneels  and  prefents  her  bis  drawn  fasord ;  open~ 
ing  bis  IreajL]  Be  then  at  once  moll  barbaroufly  juft, 
and  take  your  vengeance  here. 

.  Lady  D.  No,  I  give  thee  life  to  make  thee  miferable; 
live,  that  my  refenting  eyes  may  kill  thee  every  hour. 

Care.   Nay  then,  there's  no  relief  but this • 

[Offering  at  his  fword,  Lady  Sadlife  holds  him* 
Lady  Sad.  Ah  !  for  mercy's  fake — barbarous  creature, 
how  can  you  fee  him  thus? 

Lady  D.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  him  kill  himfelf :  but 
do  you  really  think  he  vvou'd  ha'  don't  ? 

Lady  Sad.   Certainly,  if  I  had  not  prevented  it. 
Lady  D.  Strange  paiTion  !  But  'tis   its  nature   to   be 
violent,  when  one  makes  it  defpair. 
La  ay  Sad.   Won't  you  fpeak  to  him  ? 
Lady  D.  No,  but  if  your — is  enough  concern'd  to  be 
his  friend,  you  may  tell  him — not  that  it  really  is  fo — 
but  you  may  fay — you  believe  I  pity  him. 

Lady  Sad.  Sure  love  was  never  more  ridiculous  on 
both  fides. 

Enter  WifliwelL 

Wijb.  Madam,  here's  a  page  from  Prince  Alexander,, 
defires  to  give  a  letter  into  your  ladymip's  own  hands. 

Lady  D.  Prince  Alexander  !  what  means  my  heart  ? 
I  come  to  him. 

Lady  Sad.  By  no  means,  madam,  pray  let  him  come  in; 
Care.   Ha !     Prince    Alexander !    nay,     then   I  have 
found  out  the  fecret  of  this  coldnefs,  madam. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Madam,  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  Alexander,, 
my  mailer,   has  commanded  me,  on  pain  of  dearth,  thus 
[Kneeling.]  to  deliver  this,  the  burning  fecret  of  his  heart. 
Lady  D.   Where  is  the  Prince  ? 

Page.  Repos'd  in  private  on  a  mourning  pallat,  'till 
your  commands  vouchfafe  to  raife  him. 

Lady  Sad.  By  all  means,  receive   him   here   imme- 
C  5 
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diately.     I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  little  known  to  his 
highnefs. 

Lady  D.  The  favour,  madam,  is  too  great  to  be  re 
filled  :  Pray  tell  his  hig  line  fs  then,  the  honour  of  the 
vifit  he  defigns  ine,  makes  me  thankful  and  impatient  ! 
huh  !  huh!  [Exit  Page. 

Care.  Are  my  fufferings,  madam,  fo  icon  forgot 
then  !  Was  I  but  flatter  Jd  with  the  hope  of  pity  ? 

Lady  D.  The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  thofe  they 
choofe.  [Refenting.~\  The  unhappy  have  but  hours, 
and  thofe  they  lofe.  [Exit  repeating. 

Lady  Sad.  Don't  you  lofe  a  minute  then. 
Care.  I'll  warrant  you  —  ten  thoufand  thanks,    dear 
madam,  1'il  be  transformed  in  a  fecond  ---- 

[Exeunt  federally. 
Enter  Clarinda  in  man's  habit. 

Clar.  So!  I'm  in  for't  now  !  how  I  mail  come  oil  I 
can't  tell  :  'tv/as  but  a  bare  faving  game  I  made  with 
Clerimont;  his  reftntment  had  brought  my  pride  to  its 
lafl  legs,  difiembling  :  and  if  the  poor  man  had  not 
lov'd  me  too  well,  1  had  made  but  a  difinal  humble 
figure  —  I  have  us'd  him  ill,  that's  certain,  and  he  may 
e'en  thank  himfelf  for't—  he  would  be  fincere.  —  Well, 
(begging  my  fex's  pardon)  we  do  make  the  fillieft  ty 
rants  —we  had  better  be  reafonable  ;  for  (to  do  'ern 
right)  we  don't  run  half  the  hazard  in  obeying  the  good- 
fenfe  of  a  lover;  at  leaft,  I'm  reduc'd  now  to-  make 
the  experiment  —  Here  they  come. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon  and  Cierimont. 
Sir  So!.  What  have  we  here  !   another  captain  ?  If  I 
were  fare  he  were  a  coward  now,  I'd  kick  him  before 
jbe  fpeaks-  -  Is  your  buiinefs  with  me,   fir  ? 
Clar.  If  your  name  be  Sir  Solomon  Sadlife. 
Sir  Sol.   Yes,  fir,  it  is,  andl'Jl  maintain  it,  as  ancient 
as  any,  and  related  to  mofc  of  the  families  in  England. 

Clr.r.   My  buiinefs  \\iii  convince  you,  fir,  that  I  think 
well  cf  i". 

Sir  Sol.  -  And  what  is  your  bufmefs,  fir  ? 

Clar.   Why,  fir  —  you  have  a  pretty  kinfwoman  call'd 


Cler.   Ha! 

Sir  Sol.  And  what  then,  fir  —  fuch  a  rogue  as  t'other. 

~ 


Clar. 
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Clar.  Now,  fir,  I  have  feen  her,  and  am  in  love 
with  her. 

Cler.  Say  you  fo,  fir ! — I  may  chance  to  cure  you  of 
it.  l^/uu: 

Clar.  And  to  back  my  pretenfions,  fir,  I  hr.ve  a  good 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year  eftate,  and  am,  as  you 
fte,  a  pretty  fellow. into  the  bargain. 

Sir  So!.  She  that  marries  you,  fir,  will  have  a  choice 
bargain  indeed. 

Clar.  In  fhort,  fir,  I'll  give  you  a  thoufand  guineas 
to  make  up  the  match. 

Sir  Sol.  Hum— [sljide.]  But,  fir,  my  niece  is  pro 
vided  for. 

Cler.   That's  well.  [Afide. 

Sn-  So!.  But  if  me  were  not,  fir,  I  mutt  tell  you,  me  is 
not  to  be  caught  with  a  fmock  face  and  a  feather,  fir— 
and and let  me  fee  you  an  hour  hence.  [Afde. 

Clar.   Well  laid,  uncle.   \Jtfide^ But,  fir,  I'm  in 

love  with  her,  and  pofitively  will  have  her. 

Sir  SoL  Whether  me  likes  you  or  no,  fir  ? 

Clar.  Like  me  !  ha !  ha  !  I'd  fain  fee  a  woman  that 
difiikes  a  pretty  fellow  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  a  white  wig,  and  black  eye-brows. 

Cler.  Hark  you,  young  gentleman,  there  mull  go 
more  than  all  this  to  the  gaining  of  that  lady. 

[7'akes  Clarinda  afde. 

Sir  Sol.  \Afide. ~\  A  thoufand  guineas!  that's  five  hun 
dred  more  than  I  propofed  to  get  of  Mr.  Cierimont — 
but  my  honour  is  engag'd  - — Ay,  but  then  here's  a 

thoufand  pounds  to  releafe  it —Now  mail  I  cake  the 

money  ?  it  mufc  be  fo coin  will  carry  it. 

C-tar.  Oh,  fir,  if  that  be  all,  I'll  icon  remove  your 
doubts  and  pretenfions — Come,  fir,  I'll  try  your  courage. 

Cler.  1  am  afraid  you  wonrt,  young  gentleman.. 

C/ar.   As  young  as  I  am,  fir,  you  Ihall  fiud  I  fcorn  to 

turn  my  back  to  any  man. 

[Exeunt  Clarinda  <sWClerimont. 

Sir  ScJ.  Ha!  they  are  gone  to  figiit  —  with  all  my 
heart — a  fair  chance  at  leail  for  a  better  bargain  :  for 
if  the  young  fpurk  ihou'd  let  the  air  into  my  friend 
Clerimont's  midriff  now,  it  may  potfibJy  cool  his  love 
tco,  and  then  there's  my  honour  iafe,  and  a  tiicuf:'-.d 
guineas  fr.ug.  •  [£.,;/. 

C  6  •  L:  .- 
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'  Enter  Lady  Dainty,   Lady  Sadlife,  and  Carelefs,  as 
f  Prince  Alexander. 

*  Lady  D.  Your  highnefs,  fir,  has  done  me  honour 

*  in  this  vifit. 

'  Care.  Madam [Salutes  hen. 

'  Lady  D.  A  captivating  perfon  ! 

€  Care.  May  the  days  be  taken  from  my  life,  and 

'  added  to  yours! moft  incomparable  beauty! 

'  whiter  than  the  fnow  that  lies  about  the  year  unmelted 
'  on  our  Ruffian  mountains. 

'  Lady  D.   How  manly  his  expreffions  are we  are 

*  extremely  oblig'd    to   the  Czar  for  not  taking  your 
'  highnefs  home  with  him. 

'  Care.  He  left  me,  madam,  to  learn  to  be  a  ftiip- 

*  carpenter. 

'  Lady  Sad.  A  very  politic  accomplilhment  ! 

*  Lady  D.   And  in  a  prince  entirely  new. 

'  Care.   All  his  nobles,  madam,  are  mailers  of  fome 

*  ufeful  fcience,  and  moft  of  our  arms  are  quarter'd  with 
'  mechanical  initruments,  as  hatchets,  hammers,  pick- 
'  axes,  and  hand-faws. 

'  LadyD.  I  admire  the  manly  manners  of  your  court. 

*  Lady  Sad..  Oh  !  fo  infinitely  beyond  the  foft  idle- 

*  nefs  of  ours. 

'  Care.  'Tis  the  famion,  ladies,  for  the  eaftern 
'  princes  to  profefs  fome  trade  or  other The  lail 

*  Grand  Signer  was  a  lockfmith. 

'  Lady  D.  How  rew  his  converfation  is  ! 

e  Care.  Too  rude,  I  fear,  madam,  for  fo  tender  a 
'  compofition  as  your  divine  ladyfhip's. 

'  Lady  D.  Courtly  to  a  foftnefs  too  ! 

'  Care.  Were  it  poffible,  madam,  that  fo  much  deli- 
'  cacy  cou'd  endure  the  martial  roughnefs  of  our  man- 

*  ners  and  our  country,  I  cannot  boaft  ;  but  if  a  pro- 
f  vince  at  your  feet  cou'd  make  you  mine,  that  province 

*  and  its  mafier  fheu'd  be  yours. 

'  Lady  D.  Ay !  here's  grandeur  with  addrefs ;  an 
'  odious  native  lover  now,  wou'd  have  complained  of 

*  the  taxes,  perhaps,  and  have  haggled  with  one  for  a 

*  fcanty  jointure  out  of  his  horrid  lead-mines,  in  fome 

*  uninhabitable  mountains,  about  an  hundred  and  four- 
'  fcore  miles  from  unheard-of  London. 

'  Care%  I  am  inform'd,  madam,  there  is  a  certain  poor 

*  diitraftcd 
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*  diftrafted  Englifh  fellow,  thatrefus'd  to  quit  his  faucy 
'  pretenfions  to  your  all-conquering  beauty,  though  he 
'  had  heard  I  had  myfelf  refolv'd  to  adore  you.    Care- 

*  lefs,  I  think  they  call  him. 

f  LadyD.  Your  highnefs  wrongs  your  merit,  to  give 
f  yourfelf  the  leaft  concern  for  one  fo  much  below  your  fear. 

'  Care.  When  I  firlt  heard  of  him,  I  on  the  inftant  or- 
'  der'd  one  of  my  retinue  to  flrike  off  his  head  with  a 
'  fcimitar  ;  but  they  told  me  the  free  laws  of  England 

*  allow'd  of  nofuch  power  :  fo  that,  though  I  am  a  prince 
*'  of  the  blood,  madam,  I  am  oblig'd  only  to  murder  him 
'  privately. 

'  Lady  D.  'Tis  indeed  a  reproach  to  the  ill-breeding 
'  of  our  conftitution,  not  to  admit  your  power  with  your 
'  perfon.  But  if  the  pain  of  my  entire  negledl  can  end 
'  him,  pray  be  eafy. 

*  Care.  Madam,  I'm  not  revengeful  ;  make  him  but 
(  miferable — I'm  fatisfy'd. 

'  Lady  D.  You  may  depend  upon't. 

'  Care.  I'm  in  ftrange  favour  with  her [Jljide. 

s  Pleafe  you,  ladies,  to  make  your  fragrant  fingers  fami* 
'  liar  with  this  box. 

'  Lady  D.  Sweet,  or  plain,  fir  ? 

'  Care.  Right  Mofco,  madam,  made  of  the  fculls  of 
'  conquer'd  enemies. 

'  Lady  Sad.  Gunpowder,  as  I  live  !  Exeunt.* 

The    SCENE    changes  to  a  feld. 
Enter  Clarinda  and  Clerimont. 

Cler.  Come,  fir,  we  are  far  enougn.  . 

Clar.  I  only  wifh  the  lady  were  by,  fir,  that  the 
conqueror  might  carry  her  off  the  fpot :  I  warrant  fhe'd 
be  mine. 

Cler.  That,  my  talking  hero,  we  (hall  foon  determine. 

Clar.  Not  that  I  think  her  handfome,  or  care  a  rufh 
for  her. 

Cler.  You  are  very  mettled,  fir,  to  fight  for  a  woman 
you  don't  value ! 

Clar.  Sir,  I  value  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman,  and 
I  don't  think  any  young  fellow  ought  to  pretend  to  it 
'till  he  has  talk'd  himfelf  into  a  lampoon,  loft  his  two 
or  three  thoufand  pounds  at  play,  kept  his  mifs,  and 
kill'd  his  man. 

Ckr.  Very  gallant  indeed,  far !  but  if  you  pleafe  to 

handle 
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handle  your  fword,  you'll  foon  go  through  your 
courfe. 

Clar.   Come  on,   fir -I  believe   I   mall  give  your 

millrefs  a  truer  account  of  your  heart  than  you  have 
done.  J  have  had  her  heart  long  enough,  and  now  will 
have  your's. 

Cler.  Ha  !   does  fhe  love  you  then  ? 

\_Endea-~uouring  to  draw. 

Clar.  I  leave  you  to  judge  that,  fir.  But  1  have  lain 
with  her  a  thoufand  times  ;  in  fhort,  fo  long,  'till  I'm 
tir'd  of  it. 

Cler.  Villain,  thou  Heft  !  Draw,  or  I'll  ufe  you  as  you 
deferve,  and  flab  you. 

Clar.  Take  this  with  you  firfl Ciarinda  \viil  never 

marry  him  that  murders  me. 

Cler.  She  may  the  man  that  vindicates  her  honour . 

therefore  be  quick,  or  I'll  keep  rny  word  —  I  find  your 
fword  is  not  for  doing  things  in  hafte. 

Clar.  Jt  flicks  to  the  fcabbard  fo  ;  I  believe  I  did  not 
wipe'ofF  the  blood  of  the  lafl  man  I  fought  with. 

Cler.  Come,  fir  !  this  trifling  mayn't  ierve  your  turn  : 
here,  give  me  yours,  and  take  mine. 

Clar.   With  all  my  heart,   fir— ~Now  have  at  you. 
Cfer.  Death  !  You  villain,  do  you  ferve  me  fo ! 

[Cler.    dr&ws  and  finds  only  a  kilt  in  bis  hand. 

Clar.  In  love  and  war,    fir,  all   advantages  are  fair  ; 

fo  we  conquer,  no  matter  whether  by  force  or  Itratagem  : 

Come,  quick,  fir!    Your  life  or  miftrefs 

Cler.  Neiche* — Death  !  you  mall  have  both  or  none  : 
Here  drive  your  fword  ;  for  only  through  this  heart  you 
reach  Ciarinda. 

Clar.  Death  !  liar,  can  you  be  mad  enough  to  die  for 
a  woman  that  hates  you  ? 

Cler.  If  that  were  true,  'twere  greater  madnefs  then 
to  live. 

Clar.  Why,  to  my  knowledge,  fir,  fhe  has  us'd  you 
bafely,  falfely,  ill,  and  for  no  reafon. 

Cler.  No  matter  ;  no  ufage  can    be  worfe  than   the 

contempt  of  poorly,   tamely  parting  with  her She 

may  abufe  her  heart  by  happy  infidelities  ;   but  'tis  the 
pride  of  mine  to  be  even  miferably  conftant. 

Clar.  Generous  pafiien — you  ah;;oi!  tempt  me  to  re- 
fign  her  to  you. 

C&r. 
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Ckr.  You  cannot,   if  you  wou'd 1  wou'd  indeed 

have  won  her  fairly  from  you  with  my  fword,  but  fcorn 
to  take  her  as  your  gift.  Be  quick  and  end  your  info- 
lence. 

Clar.   Yes,  thus molt  generous  Clerimont you 

now  indeed  have  fairly  vanquiih'd  me.  [Runs  to  him.~\ 
My  woman's  follies  and  my  fliame  be  buried  ever  here. 

Cler.  Ha  !  Clarinda  !  is't  poffible  !  my  wonder  rifes 
with  my  joy — How  came  you  in  this  habit? 

Clar.  Now  you  indeed  recall  my  blufhes,  but  I  had 
no  other  veil  to  hide  'em,  while  I  confefs'd  the  injuries 
I  had  done  your  heart,  in  fooling  with  a  man  I  never 
meant  on  any  terms  to  engage  with.  Belide,  I  knew 
from  our  late  parting,  your  fear  of  loling  me  wou'd  re 
duce  you  to  comply  with  Sir  Solomon's  demands,  for 
his  intereil  in  your  favour :  Therefore,  as  you  law,  I 
was  refolv'd  to  ruin  his  market  by  feeming  to  raife  it  ; 
for  he  fecretly  took  the  offer  I  made  him. 

Cler.  'Twas  generoully  and  timely  offer'd,  for  it 
really  prevented  my  figning  articles  to  him  :  but  if  you 
would  heartily  convince  me  that  1  fhall  never  more  have 
need  of  his  intereft,  e'en  let  us  ileal  to  the  next  priefl, 
and  honeilly  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  part  us. 

Clar.  Why,  truly  confidering  the  trufts  I  have  made 
you,  'twou'd  be  ridiculous  now,  I  think,  to  deny  you 

any  thing and  if  you  ihou'd  grow  weary  of  me  after 

fuch  ufage,  I  can't  blame  you. 

Clcr.  Banifli  that  fear ;   my  flame  can  never  wafte, 
For  love  fmcere  refines  upon  the  tafte.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon,   with  old  Mr.  Willfnll :  Lady  Sad- 
life,   and  Sylvia  seeping. 

Sir.  Scl.  Tro'-h,  my  old  friend,  this  is  a  bad  bulincfs 
indeed  ;  you  have  bound  yourfcif  in  a  thoufand  pound 
bond,  you  fay,  to  marry  your  daughter  to  a  fine  gen 
tleman,  and  ihe  in  the  mean  time,  it  feems,  is  fallen  in 
love  with  a  ft  ranger. 

Will.  Look  you,  Sir  Solomon,  it  does  not  trouble  me 
o'  this  :  For  I'll  make  her  do7  as  I  pleafe,  or  I'll  ftarve 
her. 

Lady  Sad.   Bait,  fir,  your  daughter  tells  me  that  the 

jentleman   ihe   loves  is  in  every  degree  in  as  gcod  cir- 

cumilances  as  the  per'oa  you  delign  her  for  :  and  if  he 

does  not  prove  himfclf  ib   before  to-monow  morning, 

fhe 
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fhe  will  chearfully  fubmit  to  whatever  you'll  impofe  on 
her. 

Will.   All  (ham  !  all  (ham  !  only  to  gain  time 1 

expect  my  friend  and  his  fon  here  immediately,  to  de 
mand  performance  of  articles ;  and  if  her  ladylhip's  nice 
llomach  does  not  immediately  comply  with  'em,  as  I 
told  you  before,  I'll  flarve  her. 

Lady  Sad.  But  coniider,  fir,  what  a  perpetual  dif- 
cord  muft  a  forc'd  marriage  probably  produce. 

Will.  Difcord !    pihaw  !    waw!    One  man    makes   as 

good  a  huiband  as  another A  month's  marriage  will 

fet  all  to  rights,  I  warrant  you — you  know  the  old  fay 
ing,  Sir  Solomon,  lying  together  makes  pigs  love. 

Lady  Sad.  [To  Sylvia.]  What  mail  we  do  for  you  ? 
there's  no  altering  him — Did  not  your  lover  promife  to 
come  to  your  affiitance  ? 

Syl.  I  expect  him  every    minute — but  can't  forefee 

from  him  the  leaft  hope  of  my  redemption This  is 

he! 

Enter  A  tall  undifgnifed. 

At.  My  Sylvia  !  dry  thofe  tender  eyes,  for  while 
there's  life  there's  hope. 

Lady  Sad.  Ha  !  is't  he ?  but  I  muft  (mother  my  con- 
fufion  ! 

Will.  How,  now,  fir  !  Pray  who  gave  you  commifncn, 
to  be  fo  familiar  with  my  daughter  ? 

At.  Your  pardon,  fir;  but  when  you  know  me  right, 
you'll  neither  think  my  freedom  or  my  pretenfions  fami 
liar  or  difhonourable. 

Will.  Why,  fir,  what  pretenfions  have  you  to  her  ? 
At.  Sir,  I  fav'd  her  life   at  the  hazard  of  my  own  i 
That  gave  me  a  pretence  to  know  her ;  knowing   her 
made  me  love,  and  gratitude  made  her  receive  it. 

Will.  Ay,  fir,  and  fome  very  good  reafons,  bell  known 
to  myfelf,  make  me  refufe  it — Now  what  will  you  do  ? 

At.  I  can't  tell  yet,  fir — But  if  you'll  do  me  the  fa 
vour  to  let  me  know  thofe  reafons 

Will.  Sir,  I  don't  think  myfelf  oblig'd  to  do  either  ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,  fince  you  fay  you 
love  my  daughter,  and  fhe  loves  you,  I'll  put  you  ia 
the  neareft  way  to  get  her. 

At*  Don't  natter  me  !   I  beg  you,  fir. 

Will 
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Will.  Not  I,  upon  my  foul,  fir ;  for  look  you 'tis 

only  this get  my  confent,  and  you  (hall  have  her. 

At.  I  beg  your  pardon,  fir,  for  endeavouring  to  talk 
reafon  to  you.  But  to  return  your  rallery,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  when  any  man  marries  her  but  my- 
felf,  he  muft  extremely  afk  my  con  lent. 

Will.  Before  George,  thou'  art  a  very  pretty  impu 
dent  fellow,  and  I'm  forry  I  can't  punifh  her  difobedi- 
cnce  by  throwing  her  away  upon  th*e. 

At.  You'll  have  a  great  deal  of  plague  about  this  bu- 
fmefs,  fir ;  for  I  (hall  be  mighty  difficult  to  give  up  my 
pretenfions  to  her. 

Will.  Ha  I  'tis  a  thoufand  pities  I  can't  comply  with 
thee  :  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  a  thriving  fellow;  for 
thou  doll  really  fet  the  bell  face  upon  a  bad  caufe  that 
ever  I  faw  fince  I  was  born. 

At.  Come,  fir — or.ce  more,  rallery  apart ;  fuppofe  I 
prove  myfelf  of  equal  birth  and  fortune  to  deferve  her  ? 

Will.  Sir,  if  you  were  eldeit  ion  to  the  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary,  or  had  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul  entail'd 
upon  you  and  your  heirs  for  ever,  it  wou'd  fignify  no 

more  than  the  bite  of  my  thumb The  girl's  difpos'd 

of,  I  have  match'd  her  already  upon  a  thoufand  pounds 
forfeit,  and  faith  (lie  {hall  fairly  run  for't,  though  {he's 
yerk'd  and  flea'd  from  the  creft  to  the  crupper. 

At.  Con fu lion  ! 

Syl.  What  will  become  of  me! 

Will.  And  if  you  don't  think  me  in  earneft  now,  here 
comes  one  that  will  convince  you  of  my  fincerity. 

At.  My  father  !  Nay  then  my  ruin  is  inevitable. 
Enter  Sir  Harry  A  tall. 

Sir  Har.  [To  At.]  O  fweet  fir,  have  I  found  you  at 
laft  !  Your  very  humble  fervant :  What's  the  reafon 
pray,  that  you  have  had  the  affurance  to  be  almoft  a 
fortnight  in  town,  and  never  come  near  me  ?  efpecially 
when  I  fent  you  word  I  had  bufmefs  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  with  you. 

At».'\  underftood  your  bufinefs  was  to  marry  me,  fir, 
to  a  woman  I  never  faw;  and  to  confefs  the  truth,  I 
durft  not  come  near  you,  becaufe  I  was  at  the  fame  time 
in  love  with  one  you  never  faw. 

Sir  ffar.  Was  you  fo,  fir why  then,  fir,  I'll  find 

a  fpeedy 
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a  fpcedy  cure  for  your  paffion— Brother  Willful — Hey, 
fiddies  there  ! 

At.  You  may  treat  me,   fir,  with  what  feverity  you 
pleafe  ;   but  my  engagements  to  that  lady  are  too  pow 
erful  and  fix'd  to  let  the  utmoit  mifery  diilblye  'em. 
Sir  Har.   What  does  the  fool  mean  ? 
At.   That  I  can  fooner  die  than  part  with  her. 
Will.  Hey  !  —why,  is  this  your  ion,  Sir  Harry  ? 
Sir  Har.   Hey-dcy !    why,    uid    not    you    know    that 
before  r 

At.  O  earth  !  and  all  you  liars!  is  this  the  lady  you 
defign'd  me,  fir? 

Syl.  O  fortune,  is  it  poffible? 

Sir  Har.  And  is  this  the  lady,  fir,  you  have  been 
making  iuch  a  buftle  about  ? 

At.  Not  life,  health,  or  happinefs  are  half  fo  dear  to 
me. 

Sir  Sol.   [Joining  At.   and  Sylvia's  bands.} loll! 

loll,  leroll  ! 

At.  O  tranfporting  joy  !  [Embracing  Sylvia.] 
Sir  Har.     /    [Joining   in  the  tunst  and  dancing  alcut 
vb&Will.      \    'en.]  ioii!  loll! 

^  Sir  Sol.  Hey!    within    there!   [Calls  the  fddhs.]   by 
jingo  we'll  make  a  night  on't. 

Enter  Clarinda  and  Clarimont. 

Clar.  Save  you,  fave  you,  good  people !  I'm  glad, 
uncle,  to  hear  you  call  fo  chearfully  for  the  fiddles,  it 
looks  as  if  you  had  ahufband  ready  for  me. 

Sir  Sol.   Why,   that  I  may  have  by  to-morrow  night, 
madam  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may 
\viih  your  friends  joy. 
Clar.   Dear  Sylvia  ! 
Syl.   Clarinda! 

At.   O  Clerimont,  fuch  a  deliverance  ! 
Cler,   Give  you  joy,  joy,  fir. 

Clar.   I  congratulate  your  happinefs— and  am  pleas'd 
our  little  jealoufies  are  over  ;  Mr.  Cleiimont  has  told  me 
all,  and  cur'd  me  of  curiouty  for  ever. 
Syl.   What,  married  ? 

Clar.  You'll  fee  prefentiy  !  but,  Sir  Solomon,  what  do 
you  mean  by  to-morrow  ?  why  do  you  fancy  1  have  any 
more  patience  than  the  refl  of  my  neighbours  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  Sol.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  don't  fuppofe  you 
have ;  but  I  believe  to-morrow  will  be  as  foon  as  their 
bufinefs  can  be  done,  by  which  time  I  expect  a  jolly  fox* 
hunter  from  Yorkshire,  and  if  you. are  refoJv'd  not  to 
have  patience  till  next  day,  why  the  fame  parfon  may 
tofs  you  up  all  four  in  a  diih  together. 
Clar.  A  filthy  fox-hunter? 

Sir  Se/.^Odzooks !  a  mettled  fellow,  that  will  ride  you 
from  day-break  to  fun-fet !  none  of  our  ilimfy  London 
rafcals,  that  muft  have  a  chair  to  carry  'em  to  their 
coach,  and  a  coach  to  carry  'em  to  a  trapes,  and  a  con- 
ftable  to  carry  both  to  the  round-houfe. 

Clar.  Ay,  but  this  fox-hunter,  Sir  Solomon,  will  come 
home  dirty  and  tir'd  as  one  of  his  hounds,  he'll  be  al 
ways  aileep  before  he's  a-bed,  and  on  horfeback  before 
le's  awake;  he  mufl  rife  early  to  follow  his  fporc,  and  I 
it  up  late  at  cards  for  want  of  better  diverfion— Put 
this  together,  my  wife  uncle. 

Sir  ScL  Are  you  fo  high  fed,  madara,  that  a  country 
gentleman  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  won't  go 
down  with  you  ? 

Clar.  Not  fo,  fir,  but  you  really  kept  me  fo  ftiarp, 
that  I  was  e'en  forc'd  to  provide  for  myfelf,  and  here 
lands  the  fox-hunter  for  my  money. 

[Claps  Cler.  on  the  faultier* 

Sir  Sol.   How! 

Cler.  Even  fo,  Sir  Solomon — hark  in  your  ear,  fir  ! 
•ou  really  held  your  confent  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  to 
ive  you  a  proof  of  my  good  huibandry  1  was  refolv'd  to 
ave  charges,  and  e'en  marry  her  without  it. 

Sir  Sol.  Hell  !  and . 

Clar.  And  hark  you  in  t'other  ear,  fir becaufe  I 

u'd  not   have  you   expofe  your  reverend   age   by  a 

liftake Know,  fir,  I- was  the  young  fpark  with 

he  fmooth  face  and  a  feather,  that  ofrer'd  you  a  thou- 
and  guineas  for  your  confent,  which  you  wou'd  have 
een  glad  to  have  taken. 

Sir  Sol.  The  devil  !  if  ever  I  trafHck  in  women's  flefh 
gain,  may  all  the  bank-flocks  fall  when  I  have  bought 

em,  and  rife  when  I  have  fold  'em  ! Hey-dey !  \vhat 

ave  we  here  !  more  cheats ! 

Cler.  Not  unlikely,  fir— for  I  fancy  they  are  mar- 
ried. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lady  Dainty  and  Carelefs. 

Lady  Sad.  That  they  are,  I  can  allure  you— I  give 
your  highnefs  joy,  madam. 

Lady  D.  Lard !  that  people  of  any  rank  fhou'd  ufe 
fuch  vulgar  falutations — though  methinks  highnefs  has 
fomething  6f  grandeur  in  the  found.  But  I  was  in  hopes, 
good  people,  that  confident  fellow  Carelefs  had  been 
among  you. 

Care.  What  fay  you,  madam,  (to  divert  the  good 
company)  (hall  we  fend  for  him  by  way  of  mortifi 
cation  ? 

Lady  D.  By  all  means ;  for  your  fake,  methinks,  I 
ought  to  give  him  full  defpair. 

Care.  Why  then,  to  let  you  fee,  that  'tis  a  much  eafier 
thing  I-Q  cure  a  fine  lady  of  her  fickly  tafle,  than  a  lover 
of  his -iiripudence — There's  Carelefs  for  you,  without  the 
leall  tincture  of  defpair  about  him. 

\Difc  overs  kimfelf. 

All.   Ha!    Carelefs! 

LadyD.  Abus'd!  undone  I 

All.  Ha!  ha! 

Cler.  Nay,  now,  madam,  we  wim  you  a  fuperior  joy; 
for  you  have  married  a  man,  inftead  of  a  moniter. 

Care.  Come!  come,  madam,  fmce  you  find  you  were 
in  the  power  of  fuch  a  cheat — you  may  be  glad  it  was 
no  greater,  you  might  have  fallen  into  a  rafcal's  hands: 
but  you  know,  I  am  a  gentleman,  my  fortune  no  fmall 
one,  and  if  your  temper  will  give  me  leave,  will  deferve 
you. 

Lady  Sad.  Come  !  e'en  make  the  belt  of  your  fortune  : 
for  take  my  word,  if  the  cheat  had  not  been  a  very  agree 
able  one,  I  wou'd  never  r>.ave  had  a  hand  in't — you  muft 
pardon  me  if  I  can't  help  laughing. 

Lady  D.  Well !  fmce  it  muft  be  fo,  I  pardon  all ;  only 
one  thing  let  me  beg  of  you,  fir — that  is,  your  promife. 
to  wear  this  habit  one  month  for  my  fatisfaclion. 

Care.  O,  madam!  that's  a  trifle  I  I'll  lie  in  the  fun 
a  whole  fummer  for  an  olive  complexion,  to  oblige 
you. 

Lady  D.  Well !  Mr.  Carelefs,  I  begin  now  to  think  bet 
ter  of  my  fortune,  and  look  back  with  apprehenfion  of 
tkeeicape  I  have  had;  you  have  already  cur'd  my  folly, 

and 
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nd  were  but  my  health  recoverable,  I  fhould  think  my- 
;lf  completely  happy. 

Care.  For  that,  madam,  we'll  venture  to  fave  you 
odors  fees, 

And  truft  to  nature :  time  will  foon  difcover, 
Your  bell  phyfician  is  a  favour'd  lover. 

[Exeunt* 


EPI- 


EPILOGUE. 


TffELL,  firs  /  /  knew  not  how  the  play  tnaypafs, 

JBut,  in  my  humble  fenfe — cur  bard's  an  afs  ; 
Fsr,  had  he  .ever  known  the  leaft  of  nature, 
H*  had  found  his  Double  Spark  a  difmal  creature  : 
To  pl-eafe  two  ladies,  he  two  forms  puts  on, 
As  if  the  thing  in  jhadows  cou'd  be  done  : 
The  women  really  two,  and  he,  poor  foul !  but  one. 
Had  he  reversed  the  hint,  h'  had  di-ne  the  feat , 
Had  made  the  imp  oft  or  credibly  complete : 
A  (ingle  miftrefs — might  have  ftocd  the  cheat. 
She  might  to  feveral  lovers  have  been  kind, 
Nor  ft  rained  y  cur  faith,  to  think  both  picas' d  and  blind. 
Plain  fenfe  bad  known,  the  fair  can  love  receive, 
With  half  the  pains  your  warmeft  vows  can  give. 
But,  hold ! — I'm  thinking  I  miftake  the  matter  ; 
Qnfecond  thoughts:— The  hint's  but  honeft  /afire  ; 
And  only  meant  fexpofe  their  mo dijb  fenfe, 
Who  think  thefre  of  lovers — but  impudence. 
Qurfpark  was  really  modeft  ; — when  he  found 
Two  female  claims  at  once,  he  one  difown'd ; 
Wifely  prefuming,  though  in  ne'er  fuch  haftet 
One  wou'd  be  found  enough  for  him  at  laft. 

So  that  to  fum  the  whole 7  think  the  play 

Deferves  the  ufual  favours  on  his  day ; 

If  'not -3  he  fwears  he'll  write  the  next  to  mujtc, 

In  Doggrel  rhymes  wou'd  make  or  him,  or  you  Jick. 

His  groveling  fenfe,  Italian  airs  Jhall  crown, 

And  then,  he^sfure,  ev'n  nor  fenfe  will  g  o  down. 

But,  if  you  d  have  the  world  fuppofe  the  ft  age 

Not  quite  forfaken  in  this  airy  age, 

Let  your  glad  votes  cur  ncedlefs  fear  confound, 

Andfpeak  in  claps  as  Icud  for  fenfe ,  as  found. 
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PROLOGUE. 


7"  IKE  hungry  guefts,  a  Jit  ting  audience  looks  ; 
Plays  are  like  juppers  :   Poets  are  the  cooks, 
^he  founders  you  :  the  table  is  this  place  : 
fhe  carvers  we :  the  prologue  is  the  grace. 
Each  aft,  a  courfe ;  each  fcene  a  different  diflj  : 
<Tbo'  'wire  in  Lent,  /  doubt  you're  ftill for  ftsjh. 
Satire's  tbefauce,  high-feafon'd,   Jharp  and  rough  ; 
Kind  majks  and  beaux,    I  hope  you're  pepper-proof. 
W^it  is  the  wine  ;    but  *tis  fo  fcarce  the  true, 
Poets,  like  vintners,   b alder dajh  and  brew. 
Your  furly  fcenes ,   where  rant  and  bloodjhed  join, 
Are  butcher '  s  meat,  a  battle* s  a  Jirloin  : 
Your  fcenes  of  love,  fo  flowing,  foft  and  chaftt^ 
Are  water-gruel,  without  fait  or  tafte. 
Bawdy's  fat  venifon,  which  tho*  ft  ale,  can  pleafe  : 
Your  rakes  love  haut-gouts^  like  your  damn'd  French  chceft. 
Your  rarity  for  the  fair  gueft  to  gape  on, 
Is  your  nice  Squeaker,  or  Italian  capon  ; 
Or  your  French  virgin-pullet,  garnijh ' d  round, 
And  drefs'd  with  Jauce  of  fo?ne — Four  hundred  found. 
An  Opera,  like  an  Olio,    nicks  the  age  ; 
Parce  is  the  hafty-pudding  of  the  ft  age. 
For  when  you're  treated  with  indifferent  cheer y 
You  can  difpenfe  with  Jlender  ft  age-coach  fare. 
A  paftoral's  wlript  cream  ;  ft  age-whims,  mere  trajh  ; 
And  tragi -comedy,  half  fijh  and flejh. 
But  comedy,    that,  that's  the  darling  cheer  ;  ^ 

<rhis  night  we  hope  you  II  an  Inconftant  bear  :  \ 

Wild  fowl  is  lik'  d  in  play-houfe  all  the  year.  \ 

Yet fince  each  mind  betrays  a  diff'rent  tafte,  ~» 

And  every  dijh  fcarce  pleafes  ev'rj  gueft, 
If  aught  you  relijh,  do  not  damn  the  reft,  1 

? his  favour  crav*d>  up  let  the  mufic  ftrike  : 
You're  welcome  all— — Now  fall  /*>,  wbtreyw  like. 
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ACT        I, 

SCENE,     rhe    Stnef* 

Enter  DugarJ,  and  bis  Man  Petit  in  "Riding  Habtir* 

Dug.  QIRaAK,  what's  a  clock  ? 
O   Pet.  Turn'd  of  eleven,  fir. 

Dug.  No  more  !  We  have  rid  a  iwinging  pace  from 
Kemours  fmce  two  this  morning !  Petit,  run  to  Rouffeautf>9 
and  befpeak  a  dinner  at  a  lewis  d'or  a  head,  to  be  ready, 
by  one. 

Pet.  How  many  will  there  be  of  you,   fir  ? 

Dug.  Let  me  fee,  Mirabel  one,  Duretete  two,  myfelf ' 
three • 

Pet.   And  I  four. 

Dug.  How  now,  fy-,    at  your  eld  travelling  familia-- 
rity !    When  abroad,   you  had  fome  freedom 'for  want 
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of  better  company  ;    but  among  my  friends  at  Paris,  pray 

remember  your  diltance — Begone,  fir. [Exit  Petit.] 

This  fellow's  wit  was  neceflary  abroad,  but  he's  too  cun- 
J  ing  for  a  domeflic  :  I  mult  difpofe  of  him  fome  way  elfe. 
.—Who's  here?  Old.  Mirabel,  and  my  filler!  my  deareit 
fitter! 

Enter  Old  Mirabel  and  Oriana. 

Or L   My  brother  i    welcome.. 

Dug.  IVloniieur  Mirabel !  I'm  heartily  glad  to  fee  you, 

Old  Mir.  Honeft  Mr.  Dugard,  by  the  blood  of  the 
Mirabels,  I'm  your  moft  humble  fervant. 

Dug.  Why,  fir,  you've  call  your  fkin  fure,  you're 
brilk  and  gay,  lufty  health  about  you,  no  fign  of  age  but 
yourfilver  hairs. 

Old  Mir.  Silver  hairs!  Then  they  are  quick-filver 
hairs,  iir.  Whilft  I  have  golden  pockets,  let  my  hairs 
be  filver  an  they  will.  Adibud,  iir,  I  can  dance,  and 
fir.g,  and  drink,  and — no,  I  can't  wench.  But  Mr. 
Dugard,  no  news  of  my  fon  Bob  in  all  your  travels  ? 

Dug.  Your  fon's  come  home,  fir. 

Old  Mir.  Come  home  !  Bob  come  home !  By  th« 
blood  of  the  Mirabels,  Mr.  Dugard,  what  fay  ye  ? 

Ori.   Mr.  Mirabel  returned,  fir. 

Dug.  He's  certainly  come,  and  you  may  fee  him  with 
in  this  hour  or  two. 

Old  Mir. Swear  it,  Mr.  Dugard,  prefently  fwear  it. 

Dug.  Sir,  he  came  to  town  with  me  this  morning,  I 
left  him  at  the  Bagnieurs,  being  a  little  diforder'd  after 
Tiding,  and  I  mall  fee  him  again  prefently. 

Old  Mir.  What !  and  he  was  amam'd  to  afk  a  bleiTmg 
with  his  boots  on.  A  nice  dog!  Well,  and  how  fares 
the  young  rogue,  ha  ? 

Dug.  A  fine  gentleman,  fir.  He'll  be  his  own  mef- 
fenger. 

Old  Mir.  A  fine  gentleman  !  But  is  the  rogue  like  me 
Mill? 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  fir  ;  he's  very  like  his  mother,  and 
as  like  you  as  moft  modern  fons  are  to  their  fathers. 

Old  Mir.   Why,  fir,  don't  you  think  that  I  begat  him  ? 

Dug.  Why  yes,  fir  ;  you  married  his  mother,  and  he 
inherits  your  eitatc.  He's  very  like  you,  upon  my  word. 

Ori. 
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On.  And  pray,  brother,  what's  become  of  his  honeit 
companion,  Duretete? 

Dug.  Who,  the  captain?  The  very  fame,  he  went 
abroad  ;  he's  the  only  Frenchman  I  ever  knew  that  could 
not  change.  Your  fon,  Mr.  Mirabel,  is  more  obliged 
to  nature  for  that  fellow's  compofition,  than  for  his  own  : 
for  he's  more  happy  in  Duretete's  folly  than  his  own  wit. 
In  fhort,  they  are  as  infeparable  as  finger  and  thumb; 
but  the  firflinilancein  the  world,  I  believe,  of  oppoiition 
in  friendfliip. 

Did  Mir.  Very  well ;  will  he  be  home  to  dinner, 
think  ye? 

Dug.  Sir,  he  has  order'd  me  to  befpeak  a  dinner  fqr 
us  at  Rciiffiaii'Sj  at  a  lewis  d'or  a  head. 

Old  Mir.  A  lewis  d'or  a  head !  Well  faid,  Sol ;  by 
the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  Bob's  improv'd.  But  Mr.  Du- 
gardy  was  it  fo  civil  of  Bob  to  vifit  Monfieur  RovJJe.au  be 
fore  his  own  natural  father?  Eh,  heark't  0r/«*0,  what 
think  you,  now,  of  a  fellow  that  can  eat  and  drink  ye  a 
whole  lewis  d'or  at  a  fitting  ?  he  muft  be  as  ftrong  as 
Hercules,  life  and  fpirit  in  abundance.  Before  Gad- 1 
don't  wonder  at  thefe  men  of  quality,  that  their  own 
wives  can't  ferve  'em.  A  lewis  d'or  a  head  !  'tis  enough 
to  flock  the  whole  nation  with  baftards,  'tis  faith.  Mr. 
Dtigard,  I  leave  you  with  your  filler.  [Exit. 

Dug.  Well,  fitter,  I  need  not  afk  you  how  you  do, 
your  looks  refolve  me ;  fair,  tall,  well-fhap'd ;  you're 
almoft  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

Or/.  Why,  truly  brother,  I  look  pretty  well,  thank 
nature  and  my  toilet;  '  I  have  'fcap'd  the  jaundice, 
green-ficknefs,  and  the  fmall-pox;'  I  eat  three  meals  a 
day,  am  very  merry  when  up,  and  fleep  foundly  when 
I'm  down. 

Dug.  But,  fitter,  you  remember  that  upon  my  going 
abroad,  you  would  chafe  this  old  gentleman  for  yoar 
guardian  ;  he's  no  more  related  to  our  family,  than 
Prefter  John,  and  I  have  no  reafon  to  think  you  miftruft- 
ed  my  management  of  your  fortune  :  therefore  pray  be 
fo  kind  as  to  tell  me,  without  refervation,  the  truecaufe 
of  making  fuch  a  choice. 

A  4  Or/, 
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Or/.  Look'e,  brother,  yen  were  going  rambling,  and 
'twas  proper,  left  I  mould  go  a  rambling  too,  that  fome- 
body  mould  take  care  of  me.  Old  Monfieur  Mirabel 
is  an  honeft  gentleman,  was  our  father's  friend,  and 
has  a  young  lady  in  his  hcufe,  whofe  company  J  like, 
and  who  has  chofen  him  for  Ker  guardian  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who  MadenioifcHe  J&/<zrrr/' 

On.  The  fame ;  we  live  merrily  together,  without 
(caudal  or  reproach  ;  we  make  much  of  the  old  gentle 
man  between  us,  and  he  takes  care  of  us ;  we  eat  what 
we  like,  go  to  bed  when  we  pleafe,  rife  when  we  will, 

*  all  the  week  we  dance  and  fing,  and  upon  Sundays  go 

*  fir  11  to  church,  and  then  to  the  play.' — Now,  brother, 
beiides  theie  motives  for  chufir.g  this  gentleman  for  my 
guardian,  perhaps  I  had  fome  private  reafons. 

Dug.  Not  fo  private  as  you  imagine,  filler;  your  love- 
to  young  Mirabel's  no  fecret,  I  can  allure  you,  but  fo 
public  that  all  your  friends  are  afham'd  on't. 

Or/.  O  my  word  then,  my  friends  are  very  baihfulj 
tho'  I'm  afraid,  fir,  that  thofe  people  are  not  amam'd 
€notigh  at  their  own  crimes,  who  have  fo  many  bluihes 
to  fpare  for  the  faults  of  their  neighbours. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  fitter,  the  people  fay 

Or/.  Pfhaw,  hang  the  people,  they'll  talk  treafon, 
and  profane  their  Maker;  muft  we  therefore  infer,  that 
our  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  religion  a  cheat  ?  Look'e,  bro 
ther,  their  court  of  enquiry  is  a  tavern,  and  their  infor 
mer,  claret:  they  think  as  they  drink,  and  fwallow  re 
putations  like  loaches  ;  a  lady's  health  goes  brifkly 
round  with  the  glafs,  but  her  honour  is  loft  in  the- 
toaft. 

Dug,   Ay,  but  fitter,  there  is  ftill  fom e thing— - • 

Or/.  If  there  be  fomething,  brother,  'tis  none  of  the- 
people's  fomething;  marriage  is  my  thing,  and  I'll 
ilick  to't. 

Dug.  Marriage  !  Young  Mir  aid  marry  !  He'll  build 
churches  fooner.  Take  heed,  iifter,  tho'  your  honour 
ftood  proof  to  his  home-bred  afTaults  ;  you  muft  keep  a. 
flricler  guard  for  the  future  :  he  has  now  got  the  foreign 
air,  and  the  Italian  foftnefs ;  his  wit's  improved  by 
converfe,  his  behaviour  rinifhed  by  obfervation,  and  hij 

uffurances 
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affurances  confirmed  by  fuccefs.  Sifter,  I  can  afore  you, 
he  has  made  his  conqueib ;  and  'tis  a  plague  upon  your 
fex,  to  be  the  fooneft  deceiv'd   by   thofe  very  men  that  - 
you  know  have  been  falfe  to  others. 

'  On'.  Then  why  will  you  tell  me  of  his  conquefls  ? 
for  I  mult  confefs   there  is  no  title  to  a  woman's  fa 
vour  fo  engaging  as  the  repute  of  a  handfomediffimu- 
lation  ;  there   is  fomething  of  a  pride  to  fee  a  fellow 
lie  at  our  feet,  that  has  triumph'd  over  fo  many  ;  and 
then,  I  don't  know,  we  fancy  he  muft  have  fomething 
extraordinary  about   him  to  pleafe   us,    and   that  we 
have  fomething  engaging  about  us  to  fecure  him  ;  fo 
\ve  can't  be  quiet  till  we  put  ourfelves  upon  the  lay  of 
being  both  difappointed. 
'Dug.*  But  then,  -Mer,  he's  as  fickle— 
Ori.  For  heav'ns  fake,  brother,  tell   me" no  more  of 
his  faults  ;   for  if  you  do,  I  mail  run  mad  for  him  :    fay 
no  more,  fir,   let  me  but  get  him  into  the  bands  of  ma 
trimony,-  I'll  fpoil  his  wand'ring,  I  warrant  him,  I'll  do 
his  buiinefs  that  way,  --never  fear. 

Dug.  Well,  fitter,  I  -won't  pretend  to  underitand  the 
engagements  between   you   and   your    lover;  I  expect 
when  you  have  need  of  my  counfel  or  affiftance,  you 
will    let  me- know    more  of  your  affairs.     Mirabel  is  a 
gentleman,  and  as  far    as   my  honour  and  intereft  can 
reach,  you  may  command  me  to  the  furtherance  of  your 
happinefs :  in  the  mean  time,  fitter,  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  make  you   a  prefe'nt  of  another  humble  fervant  :  a  • 
fellow  that  I  took  up.  at  Lyons 9  who  has  ferv'd  me  ho-  - 
neftly  ever  mice. 

Ori.  Then  why  will  you  part  with  him  ? 
Dug.    He  has  gain'd  fo  infufferably  on  my  good  hu 
mour,  that  he's  grown  too  familiar  ;    but  the  fellow's 
cunning,  and  may  be  ferviceable  to  you  in  your  affair 
with  Mirabel.     Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Petit. 
Well,  iir,  have  you  been  at  Rouffeau's  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  fir,  and  who  mould  I  find  there  but  Mr*. 

Mirabel  and  the  captain,  hatching  as  warmly  over  a  tub 

.of  ice,  as  two  hen  pheafants  over  a   brood— —They 

A  5  would 
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would  not  let  me  befpeak  any  thing,   for  they  had  dined 
before  I  came. 


Come,  fir,  you  fhall  ferve  my  lifter,  I  fliall  Hill 
continue  kind  to  you  ;  and  if  your  lady  recommends 
your  diligence  upon  trial,  I'll  ufe  my  intereft  to  advance 
you  ;  you  have  fenfe  enough  to  expeft  preferment.  - 
Here,  firrah,  here's  ten  guineas  for  thee,  get  thyfelf  a 
drugget  fuit  and  a  puff-wig,  and  fo  -  1  dub  thee  gen 
tleman  ufher.  —  Sifter,  I  muft  put  myfelf  in  repair,  you 
may  expecl  me  in  the  evening  -  Wait  on  your  lady 
home,  Petit.  [Exit  Dug. 

Pet.  A  chair,  a  chair,  a  chair  ! 

Ori.  No,  no,  Pllwalk  home,  'tis  but  next  door. 

[Exeunt: 

SCENE    a  tavern,     di/cwering    young    Mirabel    and 
Duretete  rijing  from  table. 

Mir.  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my  dear  captain, 
we  have  eat  heartily,  drank  roundly,  paid  plentifully, 
and  let  it  go  for  once.  I  Ijk'd  every  thing  but  our  wo 
men,  they  look'd  fo  lean  and  tawd'ry,  poor  creatures  ! 
'Tis  a  fure  fign  the  army  is  not  paid.'  Give  me  the 
plump  Venetian,  brifk  and  fanguine,  that  '  fmiles  upon 
4  me  like  the  glowing  fun,  and'  meets  my  lips  like 
fparkiing  wine,  her  perfon  mining  as  the  glafs,  and  fpi- 
rit  like  the  foaming  liquor. 

Dur.  Ah,  Mirabel,  Italy  I  grant  you  ;  but  for  our 
women  here  in  France,  they  are  Tuch  thin  brawn  fall'n 
jades,  a  man  may  as  well  make  a  bed-fellow  of  a  cane 
chair. 

Mir.  France!  a  light  unfeafon'd  country,  nothing 
but  feathers,  foppery,  and  fafhions;  '  we're  fine  in 
deed,  fo  are  our  coach-horfes  ;  men  fay  we're  cour 
tiers,  men  abufe  us  ;  that  we  are  wife  and  politic,  non 
credo  Seigneur:  that  our  women  have  wit;  parrots, 
mere  parrots,  affurance  and  a  good  memory,  fets 
them  up:  -  There's  nothing  on  this  fide  the  Alps 
worth  my  humble  fervice  t'ye'  —  Ha  Roma  la  Santa! 
Italy  for  my  money  ;  their  cuftoms,  gardens,  buildings, 
paintings,  muiic,  policies,  wine  and  women  !  the  para- 
dife  of  the  world  :  —  not  pefter'd  with  a  parcel  of  pre- 
tife  old  gouty  fellows,  that  would  .debar  their  chil- 

drea 
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tlren  every  pleafure  that  they  themfelves  are  paft  the 
fenfeof :  commend  me  to  the  Italian  familiarity:  here, 
fon,  there's  fifty  crowns,  go  pay  your  whore  her  week's 
allowance. 

Dur.  Ay,  thefe  are  your  fathers  for  you,  that  under- 
ftand  the  neceffities  of  young  men  ;  not  like  our  mufty 
dads,  who  becaufe  they  cannot  fifti  themfelves,  would 
muddy  the.  water,  and  fpoil  the  fport  of  them  that  can. 
But  now  you  talk  of  th^  plump,  what  d'"ye  think  of  a 
Dutch  woman  ? 

Mir.  A  Dutch  woman's  too  compad ;  nay,  evcty 
thing  among  'em  is  fo;  *a  Dutch  man  is  thick,  a  Dutch 
woman  is  fquab,  &. Dutch  horfe  is  round,  a  Dutch  dog  is 
fliort,  a  Dutch  ihip  is  brcad-bottom'd ;  and,  in  fhort, 
one  wou'd  fwear  the  whole  product  of  the  country  were 
caft  in  the  fame  mould  with  their  cheefes. 

Dur.  Ay,  but  Mirabel,  you  have  forgot  the  Englijb 
ladies. 

Mir.  The  women  of  England  were  excellent,  did  they 
not  take  fuch  unfufferable  pains  to  ruin  what  nature  has 
made  fo  incomparably  well ;  they  would  be  delicate 
creatures  indeed,  cou'd  they  but  thoroughly  arrive  at 
the  French  mien,  or  entirely  let  it  alone  ;  for  they  only 
fpoil  a  very  good  air  of  their  own,  by  an  aukward  imi 
tation  of  ours ;  their  parliaments  and  our  taylors  give 
laws  to  their  three  kingdoms.  But  come,  Duretete,  let 
us  mind  the  bufinefs  in  hand  ;  mHtrefies  we  mull  have, 
and  muft  take  up  with  the  manufacture  of  the  place,  and 
upon  a  competent  diligence  we  fhall  find  thole  in  Paris 
(hall  match  the  Italians  from  top  to  toe. 

Dur.  Ay,  Mirabel,  you  will  do  well  enough,  but 
what  will  become  of  your  friend ;  you  know  I  am  fo 
plaguy  bafhiul,  fo  naturally  LQ  afs  upon  thefe  occaiions, 
that — 

Mir.  PiTiaw,  you  muft  be  bolder,  man  :  travel  three 
years,  and  b.ing  home  fuch  a  baby  as  bafh'fulnefs  !  A 
great  lufty  fellow  !  and  a  foMier !  fye  upon  it. 

Dur.  Look'e,  fir,  1  can  vifit,  and  I  can  ogle  a  little, 
— as  thus,  or  thus  now. — Then  1  can  kifs,  abundantly, 

and  make  a  fhift  to but  if  they  chance- to  give  me  a 

forbidding  look,  as    fome  'vcmen,  you  know,   have  a 

devilifli  call  with  their  eyes — or  if  they  cry— what  d'ye 

A  6  mean ; 
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mean  ;  what  d'ye  take  me  for  ?  Fye,  fir,  remember 
who  I  am,  fir-— — A  perfon  of  quality  to  be  us'dat  this- 
rate  !  I-gad  I'm  ftruck  as  fiat  as  a  frying-pan. 

Mir.  Words  o'courfe  !  never  mind  'em  :  turn  you 
about  upon  your  heel  with  ajanteeair;  hum  out  the 
end  of  an  old  fong  ;  cut  a  crjfs  caper,  and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  [Imitates  him.]  No  hang  it,  'twill  never  do. — 
Oons,  what  did  my  father  mean  by  fucking  me  up  in 
an  univerfity,  or  to  think  that  I  fhou'd  gain  any  thing 
by  my  head,  in  a  nation  whole  genius  lie*  all  in  their 

heels! Weil,  if  ever  I  come  to  have  children  of  my 

own,  they  mail  have  the  education  of  the  country,  they 
ihall  learn  to  dance  before  they  can  walk,  and  be  taught 
to  iing  before  they  can  fpeak. 

Mir.  Come,  come,  throw  off  that  childifh  humour, 
put  on  aflurance,  there's  no  avoiding  it ;  Hand  all  ha 
zards,  thou'rt  a  itout  lufty  fellow,  and  hail  a  goodeftate, 
look  bluff,  hedor,  you  have  a  good  fide-box  face,  a 
pretty  impudent  face  ;  fo  that's  pretty  well. — This  fel 
low  went  abroad  like  an  ox,  and  is  returned  like  an 
afs.  [JJtde. 

Dur.  Let  me  fee  now,  howl  look,  [Pulls  cut  a  packet - 
glafs,  and  look*  <?«'/.]  A  fide-box  face,  fay  you  ! — 'Egad 
{  don't  like  it,  Mirabel, — Fye,  fir,  don't  abufe  your 
friends,  I  ceu'd  not  wear  fuch  a  face  for  the  bell  coim- 
tefs  in  ChriMendom. 

Mir.  Why  can't  you,  blockhead,  as  well  as  \  ? 

Dur.  Why,  thou  haft  impudence  to  fet  a  good  face 
upon  any  thing,  I  v/ou'd  change  half  my  gold  for  half 
thy  brafs,  with  all  my  heart.  Who  comes  here  ?  Odfo, 
Mirabel,  your  father ! 

Enter  Old  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  Bob  ?  dear  Bob? 

Mir.   Your  blefiing-,  iir. 

Old  Mir.  MyBleffing!  Damn  ye,  ye  young  rogue  j 
why  did  not  you  come  to  fee  your  father  fiift,  firrah  r  My 
.clear  boy,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  thee,  my  dear  child, 
faith — Capt.  Duretete,  by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels, 
I'm  your's  ;  well,  my  lads,  ye  Icok  bravely  faith, — Bob, 
got  any  money  left  ? 
-//V.  Not  a  farthing,  fir. 

ou 
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Old  Mir.  Why,  then  I  won't  gi'  thee  a  foufe. 

Mir.  I  did  but  jeft,  here's  ten  piftoles. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then  here's  ten  more  ;  I  love  to  be 
charitable  to  thofe  that  don't  want  it : — Well,  and  how 
d'ye  like  Italy,  my  boys  ? 

Mir.  O  the  garden  of  the  world,  fir ;  Rome,  Naples, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  a  thoufaml  others — all  fine. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  fay  you  fo  !  And  they  fay,  that  Cbiari- 
is  very  fine  too. 

Dur.  Indifferent,  fir,  very  indifferent ;  a  very  fcurvy 
air,  the  moft  unwholefome  to  a  French  conftitution  in 
the  world. 

Mir.  Pfnaw,  nothing  on't  ;  thefe  rafcally  Gazetteers 
have  m  5  fin  form 'd  you. 

Old  Mir.  Mifmform'd  me  !  Oons,  fir,  were  not  we 
beaten  there  ? 

J\£r.  Beaten,  fir!  the  French  beaten  ! 

Old  Mir.  Why,  how  was  it,  pray  fweet  fir  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  the  captain  will  tell  you. 

Dur.  No,  fir,  your  fon  will  tell  you. 

Mir.  The  captain  was  in  the  action,  fir. 

Dur*  Your  fon  faw  more  than  J,  fir,  for  he  was  a 
looker  on. 

Old  Mir.  Confound  you  both  fcr  a  brace  of  cowards  : 
here  are  no  Germans  to  over-hear  you  ;  why  don't  ye  tell 
me  how  it  was  ? 

Mir.  Why,  then  you  muft  know,  that  we  march'd  up 
a  body  of  thefineft,  braveit,  well-drefs'd  fellows  in  the* 
univerfe  ;  our  commanders  at  the  head  of  us,  all  lace 
and  feather,  like  fo  many  beaux  at  a  ball — I  dont  believe 
there  was  a  man  of  'em  but  cou'd  dance  a  Charmer  mor- 
bleati. 

Old  Mir.  Dance  !  very  well,  pretty  fellows,  faith  ! 

Mir.  We  caper'd  up  to  their  very  trenches,  and  there 
faw  peeping  over  a  parcel  of  fcare  crow,  olive-colour'cl 
gunpowder  fellows,  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Dur.  I-gad,  I  lhali  never  forget  the  looks  of  'em, 
while  I  have  breath  to  fetch. 

Mir.  They  were  fo  civil,  indeed,  ss  to  welcome  us 
widi  iheir  cannon  ;  but  for  the  reft,  we  found  'em  fuch 

unman- 
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unmannerly,  rude,  unsociable  dogs,  that  we  grew  tir'd 
of  their  company,  and  fo  we  e'en  danc'd  back  again. 
Old  Mir.  And  did  ye  all  come  back  ? 
Mir.  No,  two  or  three  thoufand  of  us  ilay'd  behind. 
Old  Mir.  Why,  Bob,  why  ? 

Mir.  Pmaw — becaufe  they  cou'd  not  come  that  night. 
— But  come,  fir,  we  were  talking  of  fomethingelfe  ;  pray 
hew  does  you  lovely  charge,  the  fair  Oriana  ? 

Old  Mir.  Ripe,  fir,  juil  ripe  ;  you'll  find  it  better 
engaging  with  her  than  with  the  Germans  ^  let  me  tell  you. 
And  what  wou'd  you  fay,  my  young  Mars,  if  I  had  a 
Venus  for  thee  too  ?  Come,  Bob,  your  apartment  is  ready, 
and  pray  let  your  friend  be  my  gueil  too,  you  mall  com 
mand  the  houfe  between  ye,  and  I'll  be  as  merry  as  the 
belt  of  you. 

Mir.  Bravely  faid,  father. 
Let  mifers  bend  their  age  with  niggard  cares, 
And  flarve  themfelves  to  pamper  hungry  heirs  ; 
Who  living,  flint  their  fons  what  youth  may  crave, 
And  make  'em  revel  o'er  a  father's  grave, 
The  flock  on  which  I  grew  does  Hill  difpenfe 
Its  genial  fap  into  the  blooming  branch  ; 
The  fruit,  he  knows,  from  his  own  root  is  grown, 
And  therefore  fooths  thofe  paflions  once  his  own.' 

[Exeunt. 


ACT        II. 

SCENE,  Old  Mirabel';  houfe. 

Enter  Oriana  and  Bifarre. 


AND  you  love  this  young  rake,  d've  ? 
Or/.  Yes. 

"If.  In  fpight  of  all  his  ill  ufage. 
Or/.  I  can't  help  it. 
if.  What's  the  matter  wi'ye  ? 

G/7 
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On.  Pfhaw  ! 

Bif.  Urn  I — before  that  any  young,  lying,  fwearing, 
flattering,  rakehelly  fellow  Ihould  play  fuch  tricks  with 
me,  I  wou'd  wear  my  teeth  to  the  ilumps  with  limes  and 
chalk. — O,  the  devil  take  all  ycur  Cajfavdras  and  C/eo- 
fatras  for  me. — Prithee  mind  your  airs,  modes,  and 
famions ;  your  Hays,  gowns  and  furbelows.  Hark'ee,  my 
dear,  have  you  got  home  your  furbelow'd  frnocks  yet  ? 

Ori.  Prithee  be  quiet,  Bifarre;  you  know  I  can  be  as 
mad  as  you  when  this  Mirabel  is  out  of  my  head. 

Bif.  Pihaw  !  wou'd  he  were  out,  or  in,  or  fome  way 
to  make  you  eafy. — >I  warrant  now,  you'll  play  the  fool 
when  he  comes,  and  fay  you  love  him  ;  eh  ! 

Ori.  Moft  certainly, — I  can't  dirTemble,,  Bifarre  : 
befides,  'tis  pail  that,  we're  contracted. 

Bif.  Contracted  !  alack-a-day,  poor  thing.  What  you 
have  chang'd  rings,  or  broken  an  old  broad-piece  be 
tween  you  !  Heark'e,  child,  han't  you  broke  fomething 
clfe  between  ye  ? 

Ori.  No,  no,  I  can  affure  you. 

Bif.  Then,  what  d'ye  whine  for?  Whilfl  I  kept  that 
in  my  power,  I  wcu'd  make  a  fool  of  any  fellow  in 
France.  Well,  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  love  a  little  coquet 
ting  with  all  my  heart!  my  bufmefs  ihould  be  to  break 
geld  with  my  lover  one  hour,  and  crack  my  promife 
the  next ;  he  Ihou'd  find  me  one  day  with  a  prayer-book 
in  my  hand,  and  with  a  play-bock  another.  He  fhou'd 
have  my  confent  to  buy  the  wedding-ring,  and  the  next 
moment  wou'd  I  laugh  in  his  face. 

Ori.  O  my  dear,  were  there  no  greater  tye  upon  my 
heart,  than  there  is  upon  my  confcience,  I  wou'd  foon 
throw  the  contract  out  o'  doors;  '  but  the  mifchief  on't 
*  is,  I  am  fo  fond  of  being  ty'd  that  I'm  forc'd  to  be 
'  juft,  and  the  iirength  of  my  paflion  keeps  down  the  in- 
f  clination  of  my  fex.'  But  here's  the  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Old  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  rny  wenches  ;  where's  my  two  lit 
tle  girls  :  Eh  !  have  a  care,  look  to  yourfelves,  faith, 
they're  a  coming,  the  travellers  are  a  coming.  Well  ! 
which  of  you  two  will  b^  my  daughter-in-law  now, 

JBifarre, 
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Bifarre,  Bifarre,  what  fay  you,  mad-cap  ?  Miralel  h  a 
pure  wild  fellow. 

Bif.  1  like  him  the  worfe. 

Old  Mir.  You  lie,  huiley,  you  like  him  the  better,  in 
deed  you  do  :  What  fay  you,  my  t'other  little  filbert  ?  he  ! 

On.  I  fuppofe  the  gentleman  will  chufe  for  himfelf  fir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  that's  difcreetly  faid  ;  and  fo  he  ihall. 
Enter  Mirabel  and  Duretete,  they  falute  tbs  ladies. 

Old  Mir.  Hark'e,  you  mall  marry  one  of  thefe  girls, 
firrah. 

Mir.  Sir,  Til  marry  'em  both,  if  you  pleafe. 

Bif.  [dfitk.]  He'll  find  that  one  may  ferve  his  turn. 

Old  Mir.  Both  !  Why,  you  young  dog,  d'ye  banter 
me  ? — Come,  fi-r,  take  your  choice. — Duretete,  you  ihall 
have  your  choice  too  ;  but  Robin  Ihall  chufe  firit.  Come, 
fir,  begin. 

Mir.  Well,  lan't  the  firft  fon  that  has  made  his  father's 
dwelling  a  bawdy-houfe — let  me  fee. 

Old  Mir.  Well!  which  d'ye  like  ? 

Mir.  Both. 

Old  Mir.  But  which  will  you  marry? 

Mir.  Neither. 

Old  Mir.  Neither-— Don't  make  me  angry  now,  Bob  ; 
pray  don't  make  me  angry. — Look'e,  firrah,  if  I  don't 
dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow,  1  ihall  be>  very  glad 
to  cry  at*  your  grave. 

Mir.  That's  a  bull,  father. 

Old  Mir.  A  bull !  Why,  how  ROW,  ungrateful  fir, 
did  I  make  thee  a  man,  that  thou  fnouldll  make  me  a 
beaft. 

Mir.  You  pardon.,  fir.     I  only  meant  your  exprefiion. 

Old  Mir.  Hark'e,  Bob,  learn  better  manners  to  your 
father  before  flrangers  :  I  won't  be  angry  this  time. — 
But  oons,  if  ever  you  do't  again,  you  rafcal,  remember 
what  I  .fay.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Pi~haw,  what  does  the  old  fellow  mean  by  mew 
ing  me  up  here  with  a  couple  of  .green  girls  ?  Come, 
Di>retete>  will  you  go  ? 

Ori.  1  hope  Mr.  Mirabel,  you  han't  forgot. — 

Mir.  No,  no,  madam,  1  han't  forgot,  1  have  brought 
you  a  thoufand  little  Italian  curiofities  ;  I'll  allure  you, 
rnadam,  as  far  as  a  hundred  piiloles  would  reach,  1  han't 
forgot  the  le ail  circum fiance. 

Ori, 
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Or/.  Sir,  you  mifunderftand  me. 

Mir.  Odib,  the  relics,  madam,  from  Rome.  I  do 
remember  novv  you  made  a  vow  of  chalHty  before  my 
departure  ;  a  vow  of  chaftity,  or  fomething  like  it ;  was 
it  not,  madam? 

Ori.  O  fir,  I'm  anfwer'd  at  prefent.  [Exit, 

Mir.  She  was  coming  full  mouth  upon  me  with  her 
contract — Would  I  might  difpatch  t'other. 

Dur.  Mirabel that  lady   there,  obferve  her,  fliers 

wond'rous  pretty  faith,  and  feems  to  have  but  few  words ; 
1  like  her  mainly  ;  fpeak  to  her,  man,  prithee  fpeak  to 
her. 

Mir.  Madam,. here's  a  gentleman,  who  declares — 

Dur.  Madam,  don't  believe  him,  I  declare  nothing — 
V/hat  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man  ? 

Mir.  He  fays,  madam,  that  you  are  as  beautiful  as  a* 
angel . 

Dur.  He  tells  a  damn 'd  lye,  madam  ;  I  fay  no  fuch 
thing  :  Are  you  mad,  Mirabel?  Why,  I  mall  drop  down 
with  ihame. 

Mir.  And  fo,  madam,  not  doubting  but  your  lady- 
mip  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  you,  I  think  it  pro 
per  to  leave  you  together.  [Going  t  Dur.etete  holds  him ^ 

Dur.  Hold,  hold Why,  Mirabel,  friend,  fure  you 

won't  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  leave  me  alone.  Prithee: 
fpeak  to  her  for  yourlelf,  as  it  were.  Lord,  lord,  that 
a  Frenchman  fhould  want  impudence  ! 

Mir.  You  look  mighty  demure,  madam — -She's  deaf,. 
captain. 

Dur.  I  had  much  rather  have  her  dumb. 

Mir.  The  gravity  of  your  air,  madam,  promifes  fome- 
extraordinary  fruits  from  your  itudy,  which  moves  us 
with  curiofity  to  enquire  the  fubjeft  of  your  ladyfhip's 
contemplation.  Not  a  word  ! 

DMT.  I  hope  in  the  Lord  (he's  fpeechlefs  ;  if  me  be, 
fhe's  mine  this  moment. <~~MirabeI,  d'ye  think  a  woman's 
filence  can  be  natural  ? 

Bif.  But  the  forms  that  logicians  introduce,  and 
which  proceed  from  fimple  enumeration,  are  dubitable,, 
a;id  proceed  only  upon  admittance—- 

Mir*. 
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Mir.  Hoyty  toyty  !  what  a  plague  have  we  hear  ? 
Plato  in  petticoats. 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  let  her  go  on,  man  ;  fhe  talks  in  my 
own  mother  tongue. 

Bif.  JTis  expofed  to  invalidity  from  a  contradictory 
inftance,  looks  only  upon  common  operations,  and  is 
infmice  in  its  termination. 

Mir.  Rare  pedantry. 

Dur.   Axioms  !   axioms  1  felf  evident  principles. 

Bif.  Then  the  ideas  wherewith  the  mind  is  pre-occu- 
pace.  — O  gentlemen,  1  hope  you'll  pardon  my  cogita 
tion  ;  I  was  involved  in  a  profound  point  of  philofophy  ; 
Lut  I  mall  difcufs  it  fomewhere  elfe,  being  fatisfy'd  that 
the  fubject  is  not  agreeable  to  your  fparks,  that  profefs 
the  vanity  of  the  times.  [Exit* 

Mir.  Go  thy  way,  good  wife  Bias-.  Do  you  hear, 
Duretete  ?  Do''fl  hear  this  Itarch'd  piece  of  auile- 
rity  ? 

Dur.  She  is  mine,  man  ;  fne's  mine  :  My  own  talent 
to  a  T.  I'll  match  her  in  diale&s,  faith.  I  was  fevea 
years  at  the  univeriity,  man,  nurs'd  up  with  Barbara^ 
Celarunt,  Darn,  Ferio,  Baralipton.  Did  you  ever  know, 
man,  that  'twas  metaphyfics  made  me  an  afs  ?  It  was, 
faith.  Had  fhe  talk'd  a  word  of  fmging,  dancing,  plays, 
fafhions,  or  the  like,  I  had  founder'd  at  the  firft  fcep  ; 
but  as  me  is — Mirabel,  wiih  me  joy. 

Mir.  You  don't  mean  marriage,  I  hope. 

Dur.  No,    no,  I  am  a  man  of  more  honour. 

Mir.  Bravely  refolv'd,  captain,  now  for  thy  credit, 
warm  me  this  frozen  fnow-ball,  'twill  be  a  conquer! 
above  the  Alps. 

Dur.  But  will  you  promife  to  be  always  near  me  ? 

Mir.  Upon  all  occafions,    never  fear. 

Dur.  Why  then,  you  (hall  fee  me  in  two  moments 
make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  her  hand,  from 
her  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her  mouth  to  her  heart, 
and  fo  conclude  in  her  bed,  Categorematice.  .  [Exit. 

Mir.  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my  fool  is  enterd 

But  here  comes  one  to  fpoil  my  fport  ;  now  mall  I 

be   teas'd  to  death  with  this  old   fafhion'd  contract.     I 

fhou'd  love  her  too,    if  I  might  do  it  my"  own  way,  but 

Ihe'il 
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Jlie'll  do  nothing  without  witnefics,  forfooth.    I  wonder 
women  can  be  fo  immodeft. 

Enter  Oriana. 

Well,  madam,  why  d'ye  follow  me  ? 

Ori.   Well,   fir,    why  do  you  iliun  me  ? 

Mir.  'Tis  my  humour,  madam,  and  I'm  naturally 
fway'd  by  inclination. 

Ori.   Have  you  forgot  our  contract,  fir  ? 

Mir.  All  I  remember  of  that  contrail  is,  that  it  was 
made  foine  three  years  ago,  and  that's  enough  in  con- 
Icience  to  forget  the  reit  on'c. 

On'.  'Tis  fuiHcient,  fir,  to  recoilecYthe  palling  of  it; 
for  in  that  circumilance,  I  prefume,  lies  the  force  of 
the  obligation. 

Mir.  Obligations^  madam,  that  are  forc'd  upon  the 
will,  are  no-tye  upon  the  conference  ;  I  was  a  Have  to 
my  paflion  when  1  palVd  the  initrument ;  but  the  reco 
very  of  my  freedom  makes  the  contraft  void. 

*  Ori*  Sir,  you  can't  make  that  a  compulfion  which 
'  was  your  own  choice ;  befides,  fir,  a  fubje&ion  to 
'  your  own  defires  has  not  the  virtue  of  a  forcible  con- 
*  ftraint :  And  you  will  find,  fir,  that  to  plead  your  paf- 
'  fion  for  the  killing  of  a  man,  will  hardly  exempt  you 
4  from  the  juftice  of  the  punifhment. 

'  Mir.  And  fo,  madam,  you  make  the  fin  of  murder, 
'  and  the  crime  of  a  contrail,  the  very  fame,  becauie 
'  that  hanging  and  matrimony  are  fo  much  alike.' 

Ori.  Come,  Mr  Mirabel,  thefe  exprefiions  I  expected 
from  the  raillery  of  your  humour,  but  I  hope  for  very 
different  fentiments  from  your  honour  and  generofity. 

Mir.  Look'e,  madam,  as  for  my  generofity,  'tis  at 
your  fervice,  with  all  ray  heart :  I'll  keep  you  a  coach 
and  fix  horfes,  if  you  pleafe,  only  permit  me  to  keep 
my  honour  to  myfelf  ;  for  I  can  aflure  you,  madam, 
that  the  thing  called  honour  is  a  circumitance  abfolutely 
unneceflary  in  a  natural  correfpondence  between  male 
and  female,  and  he's  a  mad-man  that  lays  it  out,  confi- 
dering  its  fcarcity,  upon  any  fuch  vrivaal  occafions. 
There's  honour  rcquir'd  of  us  by  our  friends,  and  ho 
nour  due  to  our  enemies,  and  they  return  it  to  us  again  ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  man  that  left  but  an  inch  of  his 

honour 
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honour  in  a  woman's   keeping,    that  could  ever  get  the 
lealt  account  on't. — — •*  Confider,  madam,  you  have  no 

*  fuch  thing  among  ye,  and  'tis  a  main  point  of  policy 

*  to  keep  no  faith   with  reprobates — thou  art  a  pretty 

*  little  reprobate,  and  fo  get  thee  about  thy  bufinefs.' 

Qri.  Well,  fir,  ev'n  all  this  I  will  allow  to  the  gaiety 
of  your  temper;  your  travels  have  improv'd  your  ta 
lent  of  talking,  but  they  are  not  of  force,  I  hope,  to 


impair  vour  morals. 


Mir,  Morals  !  Why  there  'tis  again  now — I  tell  thee, 
child,  there  is  not  the  lealt  occafion  for  morals  in  any 

bufinefs  between  you  and  I Don't  you  know,  that  of 

all  commerce  in  the  world  there  is  no  fuch  cozenage 
and  deceit  as  in  the  traffic  between  man  and  woman  ; 
\ve  ftudy  all  our  lives  long  how  to  put  tricks  upon  one 
another — '  What  is  your  bufinefs  now  from  the  time  you 

*  throw  away  your  artificial  babies,  but  how  to  get  natur- 

*  ral  ones  with  the   moll  advantage  !*" — No  fowler  lays 
abroad  more  nets  for  his  game,  nor  a  hunter  for  his  preyy 
than  you  do  to  catch  poor  innocent  men — '  Why  do  you 
'fit  three  or  four  hours   at  your  toilet  in  a  morning  ? 

*  only  with  a  villainous  defign  to  make  fome  poor  fellow 

*  a  fool  before  night.     What  are  your  languifliing  looks, 

*  your  ftudied  air  and  affectations,  but  fbirrany  baits  and. 

*  devices  to  delude  men  out  of  their  dear  liberty  and 

*  freedom?'— What  d'ye  figh  for?  What  d'ye  weep  for  ?. 
What  d'ye  pray  for  ?  Why,  for  a  hufband  :  that  is,  you- 
Implore  Providence  to  aJTift  you  in  the  juft  and  pious 
defign  of  making  the  wifeft  of  his  creatures  a  fool,  and 
the  head  of  the  creation  a  {lave., 

Ori.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am  refolv'd, 
to  ufe  it. 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  madam,  not  fo  faft — As  you  have 
variety  of  vanities  to  m-ake  coxcombs  of  us ;  fo  we: 
have  vows,,  oaths,  and  proteitations  of  all  forts  and 
fizes  to  make  fools  of  you.  *  As  you  are  very  ftrange 

*  and  vvhimfical  creatures,  fo  we  are  allow'd"  as  unac- 
'  countable  ways  of  managing  you5.'     And'this,  in  fhort, 
my  dear  creature,    is    our  prefcnt   condition.     I  have 
fvvorn  and  ly'd  brifldy   to  gain  my  ends  of  you  ;  your 
ladymip  has  pr.tch'd  and  painted  violently,  to  gain  your 

ends- 
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ends  of  me. — But,  fince  we  are  both  difappointed,  let 
us  make  a  drawn  battle,  and  part  clear  on  both  fides. 

Or/.  With  all  my  heart,  fir  ;  give  me  up  my  con  trad, 
and  I'll  never  fee  your  face  again* 

Mir.  Indeed  I  won't,  child. 

Or/.  What,  fir,  neither  do  one  nor  t'other  ? 

Mir.  No,  you  mail  die  a  maid,  unlefs  you  pleafe  to 
be  otherwife  upon  my  terms. 

Or/.  What  do  you  intend  by  this,  fir  ? 

Mir.  Why,  to  ftarve  you  into  compliance ;  look'e, 
you  mall  never  marry  any  man  ;  and  you  had  as  good 
let  me  do  you  a  klndnefs  as  a  ftranger. 

Or/.  Sir,  you're  a 

Mir.  What  am  I,  miilrefs  ? 

Or/.   A  villain,  fir? 

Mir.  Fm  glad  on't — J  never  knew  an  honeft  fellow 
in  my  life,  but  was  a  villain  upon  thefe  occafions.— — 
Ha'n't  you  drawn  yourfelf  now  into  a  very  pretty  di 
lemma  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  poor  lady  has  made  a  vow  of 
virginity,  when  me  thought  of  making  a  vow  for  the 
contrary.  Was  ever  poor  woman  fo  cheated  into  chaftity? 

Or/.  Sir,  my  fortune  is  equal  to  yours,  my  friends  as 
powerful,  and  both  mall  be  put  to  the  teft,  to  do  me 
juilice. 

'Af/r,  What !  you'U  force  me  to  marry  you,  will  ye  ? 

Or/.  Sir>    the  law  mail. 

Mir.  But  the  law  can't  force  me  to  do  any  thing  elfe, 
can  it  ? 

Or/.  Pfhaw,  I  defpife  thee— Monfler. 

Mir.  Kifs  and  be  friends  then — 'Don't  cry,  child,  and 
you  ihall  have  your  fugar-plumb— *  Come,  madam,,  d'ye 
think  I  could  be  fo  unreasonable  as  to  make  you  faft 
all  your  life  long  ?  No,  I  did  but  jell,  you  ihall  have 
your  liberty ;  here,  take  your  contract,  and  give  me 
mine. 

Or/.  No,  I  won't. 
Mir.  Eh  !   What  is  the  girl  a  fool  ? 
Or/.  No,  fir,  you  mall  find  me  cunning  enough  to  do 
myfelf  juftice;   and  fince  I  muft  not  depend  upon  your 
love,  I'll  be  reveng'd,  and  force  you  to  marry  me  out  of 
fjpight. 

Mir, 
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Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  thee  out  of  fpight ;  and  make  a 
molt  confounded  huiband. 

Or/.  O  fir,  I  fnall  match  ye  :  a  good  hufband  makes 
a  good  wife  at  any  time. 

Mir.  I'll  rattle  down  your  china  about  your  ears. 

Qri.  And  I'll  rattle  about  the  city  to  run  you  in  debt 
for  more. 

Mir.  Your  face-mending  tcilet  mall  fly  out  of  the 
window. 

Or/.  And  your  face-mending  perrivvig  mall  fly  after  it. 

Mir.  I'll  tear  the  furbelow  off  your  clothes,  and  when 
you  fwoon  for  vexation,  you  fha'nt  have  a  penny  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  harts-horn. 

Or/.  And  you,  fir,  ihall  have  harts-horn  in  abundance. 

Mir.  I'll  keep  as  many  miitrefles  as  I  have  coach- 
horfes. 

Or/.  And  I'll  keep  as  many  gallants  as  you  have  grooms. 

Mir.  I'll  lie  with  your  woman  before  your  face. 

Ori.  Have  a  care  of  your  valet  behind  your  back. 

Mir.  But,  fweet  madam,  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  di 
vorce. 

Or/.  But,  fvveet  fir,  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  alimony, 
fo  divorce  on,  and  fpare  not.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Ay,  that  feparate  maintenance  is  the  devil  « 
there's  their  refuge — o'  my  confcience,  one  wou'd  take 
cuckoldom  for  a  meritorious  aclion,  becaufe  the  women 
are  fo  handfomely  rewarded  for't.  [Exit. 

SCENE  changes-  to  a  large  parlour  in  the  fame  honfe. 
Enter  Duretete  and  Petit. 

Dur.  And  fhe's  mighty  peevifh,  you  fay  ? 

Pet.  O  fir,  me  has  a  tongue  as  long  as  my  leg,  and  talks 
fo  crabbedly,  you  wou'd  think  me  always  fpoke  Weljh. 

Dur.  That's  an  odd  language,  methinks,  for  her  phi- 
lofophy. 

Pet.  But  fometimes  ihe  will  fit  you  half  a  day  without 
fpeaking  a  word,  and  talk  oracles  all  the- while  by  the 
wrinkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the  motions  of  her  eye 
brows. 

Dur.  Nay,  I  mail  match  her  in  philofophical  ogles, 
faith  ;  that's  my  talent :  I  can  talk  belt,  you  muft  know, 
when  I  fay  nothing. 

Ptt, 
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Pet.  But  d'ye  ever  laugh,  fir  ? 
Dur.  Laugh  ?  Won't  me  endure  laughing  ? 
Pet.  Why  flic's  a  critic,  fir,    Ihe  hates  a  jeft,   for  fear 
it  Ihould  pleafe  her  ;  and  nothing  keeps  her  in  humour 
but  what  gi  f.s  her  the  fpleen.     And  then  for  logic,  and 
all  that,    you  know 

Dur.  Ay,   ay,  I'm   prepar'd,   I  have  been  praftifing 
hard  words,  and  nonfenfe,  this  hour  to  entertain  her. 

Pet.  Then  place  yourfelf  behind  this  fcreen,  that  you 
may  have  a  view  of  her  behaviour  before  you  begin. 
Dur.  I  long  to  engage  her,  left  I  fhou'd  forget  my  leflbn. 
Pet.  Here  me  comes,  fir,  I  muft  fly. 

[Exit  Pet.  and  Dur.  ftands  peeping  behind  the  curtain* 

Enter  Bifarre  and  maid. 

"Bif.    \With  a  book'}  Pfhaw,  hang  books,  they  four  out 
temper^  fpoil  our  eyes,  and  ruin  our  completions. 

[Throws  away  the  book. 

Dur.  Eh  !  the  devil  fuch  a  word  is  there  in  all  Jriftotle. 
Eif.  Come,  wench,  let's  be  free,    call  in  the  fiddle, 
there'e  no  body  near  us. 

.  Enter  Fidler. 

Dur.  Wou'd  to  the  Lord  there  was  not. 
Bif.  Here,    friend,  a  minuet ! — quicker  time  !  ha— 
wou'd  we  had  a  man  or  two. 

Dur.  {Stealing  away. ~\  You  mail  have  the  devil  fooner, 
my  dear  dancing  philofopher. 
Bif.  Uds  my  life  ! — Here's  one. 

[Runs  to  Dur.  and  hauls  him  back. 
Dur.  Is  all  my  learn'd  preparation  come  to  this  r 
Bif.  Come,    fir,  don't  be  afham'd,  that's  my  good 

boy — you're  very  welcome,  we  wanted  fuch  a  one 

Come,  ftrike  up — I  know  you  dance  well,  fir,  you're 
finely  fhap'd  for't— »Come,  come,  fir  ;  quick,  quick, 
you  mifs  the  time  elfe. 

Dur.  But,   madam,  I  come  to  talk  with  you. 

Bif.  Ay,  ay,  talk  as  you  dance,  talk  as  you  dance,  come. 

Dur.  But  we  were  talking  of  dialectics. 

Bif.  Hang  dialectics Mind  the  time quicker, 

Sirrah,  [To  the  fdhr]  Come — and  how  d'ye  find  your- 
jfelf  now,  fir  ? 

In  a  fine  breathing  fweat,  do&or. 
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Bif.  All  the  better,  patient,  all  the  better ; Cocne, 

fir,  ling  now,  ting,  I  know  you  fmg  well ;  I  fee  you 
have  a  iinging  face  ;  a  heavy  dull  fonato  face. 

Dur.  Who,  I  fmg? 

Bif.  O  you're  modeft,  fir — but  come,  fit  down, 

clofer,  clofer.  Here,  a  bottle  of  wine Come,  fir, 

fa,  la,  lay;  fmg,  fir, 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  came  to  talk  with  you. 

Bif.  O  fir,  you  mall  drink  firlt.  Come,  fill  me  a 
bumber — here,  fir,  blefs  the  king. 

Dur.  Wou'd  I  were  out  of  his  dominions— by  this 
fight,  fhe'll  make  me  drunk  too. 

Bif.  O  pardon  me,  fir,  you  mail  do  me  right,  fill  it 
higher. — —Now,  fir,  can  you  drink  a  health  under 
your  leg  ? 

Dur.  Rare  philofophy  that,  faith. 

Bif.  Come,  off  with  it  to  the  bottom.— Now,  how 
dVe  like  me,  fir  ? 

£)lrr.  O  mighty  well,    madam. 

Bif.  You  fee  how  a  woman's  fancy  varies,  fometimes 
fplenetic  and  heavy,  then  gay  and  froiicfome.-~-And  how 
d'ye  like  the  humour  ? 

Dur.  Good  madam,  let  me  fit  down  to  anfwer  you, 
for  1  am  heartily  tir'd. 

Bif.  Fye  upon't ;  a  young  man,  and  tir'd  !  up  for 
(name,  and  walk  about,  action  becomes  us — a  little 
faller,  fir. — What  d'ye  think  now  of  my  lady  La  Pale, 
and  lady  C'oquet,  the  Duke's  fair  daughter?  Ha!  Are 
they  not  brifk  lafTes  ?  Then  there  is  black  Mrs.  Bellair, 
and  brown  Mrs.  Bellface. 

Dur.  They  are  all  flrangers  to  me,   madam. 

Bif.  But  let  me  tell  you,  fir,  that  brown  is  not  always 
defpicable — O  lard,  fir,  if  young  Mrs.  Bagatell  had 
keptherfelf  fmgle  'till  this  time,  o'day,  what  a  beauty 
there  had  been  !  And  then,  you  know,  the  charming 
Mrs.  Monkeylwe ,  the  fair  gem  of  St.  Germains. 

Dur.  Upon  my  foul,  I  don't. 

Bif.  And  then  you  muft  have  heard  of  the  Engltjb 
beau,  Splenamore,  how  unlike  a  gentleman — 

Dur.  Hey— not  a  fyllable  on't,  as  I  hope  to  be  fave-d, 
madam. 
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rf.  No  !    Why  then  play  me  a  jig.    Come,  fir. 

Dur.  By  this  light  I  cannot ;  faith,  madam,  I  have 
"fprnin'd  my  leg. 

Bif.  Then  lit  you  down,  fir  ;  and  now  tell  me  what's 
your  buiinefs  with  rae  ?  What's  your  errand  ?  Quick, 
quick,  difpatch — Odfo,  may  be  you  are  feme  gentleman's 
Xervant,  that  has  brought  me  a  letter,  or  a  haunch  of 
venifon. 

Dur.  'Sdeath,   madam,  do  I -look  like  a  carrier  ? 

Bif.  O  !  cry  you  mercy,  I  faw  you  juft  now,  I  mif- 
took  you,  upon  my  word :  you  are  one  of  the  travelling 
gentlemen — and  pray,  fir,  how  do  all  our  impudent 
friends  in  Italy  ? 

Dur.  Madam,  I  came  to  wait  on  you  with  a  more  fe- 
rious  intention  than  your  entertainment  has  anfwered. 

2?//T"Sir,  your  intention  of  waiting  on  me  was  the 
greateft  affront  imaginable,  howe'er  your  expreiTions 
•may  turn  it  to  a  compliment :  your  vifit,  fir,  was  in 
tended  as  a  prologue  to  a  very  fcurvy  play,  of  which  Mr. 
Mirabel  and  you  fo  handfomely  laid  the  plot. — Marry  ! 
JVe,  #0,  Pma  man  of  more  honour.  Where's  your  honour? 
Where's  your  courage  now  r  Ads  my  life,  fir,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  kick  you. — Go,  go  to  your  fellow-rake 
now,  rail  at  my  fex  and  get  drunk  for  vexation,  and 
•write  a  lampoon — But  I  muft  have  you  to  know,  fir, 
that  my  reputation  is  above  the  fcandal  of  a  libel,  my 
•virtue  is  fufficiently  approv'd  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  i§ 
my  intereft  :  and  for  the  refc,  let  them  talk  what  they 
will ;  for  when  I  pleafe  I'll  be  what  I  pleafe,  in  fpight 
of  you  and  all  mankind ;  and  fo  my  dear  man  of  honour, 
"if  you  be  tir'd,  con  over  this  leffon,  and  fit  there  till  I 
come  to  you.  [Runs  of. 

Dur.  Turn  ti  turn.  [&'#§••*]  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ads  my 
life,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  kick  you  ! —  Oons  and  con- 
fufion  !  [Starts  up}  Was  ever  man  fo  abus'd? — Ay, 
Mirabel  fet  me  on. 

Enter  Petit. 

Pet.  Well,  fir,  how  d'ye  find  yourfelf  ? 

Dur.  You  fon  of  a  nine-ey'd  whore,  d'ye  come  te 
abufe  rne?  I'll  kick  you  with  a  vengeance,  you  dog. 

[Petit  runs  of,  and  Dur, 'after  him. 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE    continue*. 
Old  Mirabel  and  the  Young. 

Old  Mir.    T>  O  By  come  hither,  Bob. 
*~)   Mir.  Your  pleafure,  fir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue,  firrah  ? 

Mir.  That's  a  little  out  of  my  comprehenfion,  fir, 
for  I've  heard  fay,  that  I  refemble  my  father. 

Old  Mir.  Your  father  is  your  very  humble  flave- 
tell  thee  what,  child,  thou  art  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and 
I  lo/e   thee  hsartily  ;     and   a  very  great  villain,   and 
I  hate  thee  mortally. 

Mir.  Villain,  fir  !  then  I  muft  be  a  very  impuaent 
one,  for  I  can't  recoiled!  any  pafiagc  of  my  life  that  I'm 
afham'd  of,  .  ,a  f 

Old  Mir.    Come  hither,   my   Gear  friend  ;    do  ft 

this  piclure  ?  [^"w  kim  a  little  fidfttre' 

Mir.  Oriana's  ?   Pfhaw  ! 

Old  Mir.  What,  fir,  won't  you  look  upon  t— Bob. 
dear  Bob,  prithee  come  hither  now— Do'ft  want  any 
money,  child  ? 

Mir.  No,  fir.  , 

Old  Mir.  Why  then  here's  fome  for  thee  ;  come  here 

B0w -How  can'it  then  be  fo  heard-hearted,  an  una- 

tural,   unmannerly' rafcal   (don't  miftake  me    child,  I 
a'nt  anory)  astoabufe  this  tender,  lovely,  good-natur  d 

dear  rogu-e  ? Why,  me  fighs  for  thee,   and  cries  for 

thee,  pouts  for  thee,  and  inubs  for  thee,  the  poor  little 

heart  of  it  is  like  to  buril -Come.,  my  dear  boy,    be 

cood-natur'dlike  your  own  father,  be  now -and  then 

fee  here,  read  this— the  effigies  of  the  lovely  Ortana, 
with  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  her  portion— ten  thouianc 
pounds  you  dog  ;  ten  thoufand  pounds  you  rogue  ;  how 
dare  you  refufe  a  lady  with  ten  thoufand  pounds,  you  im 
pudent  rafcal: 
k  Mir.  Will  you  hear  me  fpeak,  fir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Hear  you  fpeak,  fir!  If  you  had  ten 
thoufand  tongues,  you  cou'd  not  out-talk  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  fir. 
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Mir.  Nay,  fir,  if  you  won't  hear  me  I'll  be  gone,  fir  ! 
I'll  take  poll  for  Italy  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Ah  I -the  fellow  knows  I  won't  part  with 
him.  Well,  fir,  what  have  you  to  fay  ? 

Mir.  The  univerfal  reception,  fir,  that  marriage  has 
had  in  the  world,  is  enough  to  fix  it  for  a  public  good, 
and  to  draw  every  body  into  the  common  caufe ; 
but  there  are  fome  conftitutions,  like  fome  inftru- 
ments,  fo  peculiarly  fmgular,  that  they  make  tole 
rable  muflc  by  themfelves,  but  never  do  well  in  a 
concert. 

Old  Mir.  Why  this  is  reafon,  I  muft  confefs,  but  yet 
it  is  nonfenfe  too ;  for  tho'  you  fhou'd  reafon  like  an 
angel,  if. you  argue  yourfelf  out  of  a  good  eflate,  you 
talk  like  a  fool. 

Mir.  But,  fir,  if  you  bribe  me  into  bondage  with  the 
riches  of  Crafaj,  you  leave  me  but  a  beggar  for  want 
of  my  liberty. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  fuch  a  perverfe  fool  heard  ? 
'Sdeath,  fir,  why  did  I  give  you  education  ?  was  it  t» 
difpute  me  out  of  my  fenfes  ?  Of  what  colour  now  is 
the  head  of  this  cane  ?  You'll  fay  'tis  white,  and  ten 

to  one  make  me  believe  it  too 1  thought  that  young 

fellows  lludied  to  get  money. 

Mir.  No,  fir,  I  have  ihidy'd  to  defpife  it ; .  my  read 
ing  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  but  happy,  fir, 

Old  Mir.  There  he  has  me  again  now.  But,  fir,  did 
not  I  marry  to  oblige  you  ?. 

Mir.  To  oblige  me,  fir,  in  what  refpeft  pray  ? 

Old  Mir.  Why,  to  bring  you  into  the  world,  fir; 
wasn't  that  an  obligation  ? 

Mir.  And  becaufe  I  wou'd  have  it  ftill  an  obligation, 
I  avoid  marriage. 

Old  Mir.  How  is  that,  fir? 

Mir.  Becaufe  I  wou'd  not  curfe  the  hour  I  was  born. 

Old  Mir.  Look'e,  friend,  you  may  p-srfuade  me  out  of 
my  defigns,  but  I'll  command  you  out  of  yours ;  and 
tho'  you  may  convince  my  reafon  that  you  are  in  the 
right,  yet  ^there  is  an  old  attendant  of  fixty- three, 
call'd  pofitivenefs,  which  you  nor  all  the  wits  "in  I?alv 
B  2 
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mail  ever  be  able  to  make  :  fo,  fir,  you're  a  wit,  and 
I'm  a  father  ;  you  may  talk,  but  I'll  be  obey'd. 

i>.  This  it  is  to  have  the  fon  a  finer  gentleman  than 
the  father  ;  they  fir  ft  give  us  breeding  that  they  don't 
underhand,  then  they  turn  us  out  of  doors  'caufe  we  are 
wifer  than  themfelves.  But  I'm  a  little  aforehand  with 
the  old  gentleman.  \_AJide. ~\  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  fettl-e  a  th-oufand  pound  fterling  a  year  upon  me ;  in 
return  of  which,  I  have  a  very  great  honour  for  you  and 
you  family,  and  mall  take  care  that  your  'only  and 
beloved  fon  mall  do  nothing-  to  make  him  hate  his  fa 
ther,  or  to  hang  himfelf.  So,  dear  fir,  I'm  your  very 
•humble  fervant.  [Runs  off", 

Old  Mir.  Here,  firrah,  rogue,  Bob,  villain ! 
Enter  Dugard. 

Dug,  Ah,  fir,  'tis  but  what  he  defeves. 

Old  Mir.  'Tis  falfe,  fir,  he  don't  deferve  it  :  what 
have  you  to  iay  againil  my  boy,  fir  ? 

Diig.  I  mail'  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Old  Mir.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  words  ?  I 
have  fwallow'd  my  words  already,  I  have  eaten  them 
up,  and  how  can  you  come  at  'em,  fir? 

Dug.  Very  eafily,  fir:  *Tis  but  mentioning  your 
mjur'd  ward,  and  you  will  throw  them  up  again  im 
mediately. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  your  filler  was  a  foolifh  young  flirt  to 
truft  any  fuch  young,  deceitful,  rake-helly  rogue,  like 
him. 

Dug.  Cry  you  mercy,  old  gentleman.,  I  thought  we 
fhou'd  have  the  words  again. 

Old  Mir,  A  ad  what  then  ?   'Tis  the  way  with  young 
fellows  to  flight  an  old  gentleman's   words, 
mind 'em  when  you  ought.-— I  fay,  that  £ob\ 
fellow,  and  who  dares  deny  it  ? 

Enter  Bifarre. 

Bif.  That  dare  I,  fir  :— I  lay,  that  your  fon  is  a  wild, 
foppim,  vvhimfical,  impertinent  coxcomb  ;  and  where  I 
.  nbu'd  as  this  gentleman's  filler  is,  I  wou'd  make  it  an 
Italian  quarrel,  and  poifon  the  whole  family. 

Dug.  Come,  fir,  'tis  no  time  for  tfifLLig,  my  filler 
is  abus'd  ;  you  are  made  fenfible  of  the  affront,  and  your 
honour  is  concern'dto  fee  her  redrefs'd. 
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QldMir.  Look'e,  Mr.  Dugard,  good  words  go  far- 
theft.  I  will  do  your  filter  juilice,  but  it  muft  be  after 
jfny  own  rate;  no  body  nmft  abufe  my  fon  but  myfelf.. 
For  altho'  Robin  be  a  lad  dog,  yet  he's  no  body's  puppy 
but  my  own. 

Bif.  Ay,  that's  my  fweet-natur'd,  kind  old  gentle 
man—  {Wheedling  him.}  We  will  be  good  then,  if  you'll 
join  with  us  in  the  plot. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,  you  coaxing  young  baggage,  what  plot 
can  you  have  to  wheedle  a  fellow  of  iixty-three  ? 

Bif.  A  plot  that  fixty- three  is  only  good  for,  to  bring 
other  people  together,  fir;  a  Spanijb  plot  '  lefs  dangerous 
''than  that  of  eighty-eight,*  and  you  muil  aft  the  Spa- 
viard,  'caufe  your  fon  will  leail  fufped  you  ;  and  if  he 
ihou'd,  your  authority  protects  you  from  a  quarrel,  to 
which  Oriana  is  unwilling  to  expofe  her  brother. 

Old  Mir.  A»d  what  part  will  you  act  in  the  bufmefs, 
madam  ? 

Bif.  Myfelf,  fir ;  my  friend  is  grown  a  perfecl 
changeling:  thefe  foolifh  hearts  of  ours  fpoil  our  heads 
prefently ;  the  feMows  no  fooner  turn  knaves,  but  we 
turn  fools  :  but  I  am  ftill  myfelf,  and  he  may  expect 
the  moft  fevere  ufage  from  me,  'caufe  I  neither  tove  him, 
nor  hate  him.  [Exit. 

Old  Mir.  Well  faid,  Mrs.  Paradox;  but,  fir,  who 
jmiftopen  the  matter  to  him  ? 

Dug.  Petit,  iir,  who  is  our  engineer-general.  And 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Petit. 

Pet.  O  fir,  more  difcoveries ;  are  all  friends  about 
M? 

Dug,  Ay,  ay,  fpeak  freely. 

Pet.  You  muft  know,  fir.—- — od's  my  life  I'm  out 
of  breath  ;  you  muft  know,  iir— you  muft  know — 

Old  Mir.  What  the  devil  muft  we  know,  fir  ? 

Pet.  That  I  have  -[Pants  and  blows']  brib'd,  fir, 
brib'd — your  fon's  fecretary  of  ftate  ! 

Old  Mir.  Secretary  of  ftate  ! — who's  that  for  Heav'n'i 
fake  ? 

Pet.  His  valet-de-chambre,  fir  ?  You  muft  know,  flr> 
that  the  intrigue  lay  folded  up  with  his  mailer's  clothes, 
and  when  he  went  to  dull  the  embroider'd  fuit,  the  fe- 
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cret  flew  out  of  the  right  pocket  of  his  coat,  in  a  whole 
iwarm  of  your  crambo  iongs,    fhort- footed  odes,    and 
long-IeggM  Pindarics. 
Ola  Mir.  Impoiiibie  ! 

Pet.  Ah,  fir,  he  has  lov'd  her  all  along ;  there  was 
Oriana  in  every  line,    but  he  hates  marriage.     Now,  fir, 
this  plot  will  flir  up  his  jealoufy^  and  we  ihall  know  by 
the  itrength  of  that  how  to  proceed  farther. 
Come,    fir,  lets  about  it  with  fpeed, 
>Tis  expedition  gives  our  king  the  fway  ; 
For  expedition  to  the  French  give  wav ; 
Swift  to  attack,   or  iwift — to  run  away.  [Exeunt. 

.   Safer  Mirabel  and  Bifarre,  pfijfing  carelcfsly  by  one  another. 
Bif.  [Jjtde.]  1  wonder  what  ihe  can  fee  in  this  fellow 
to  ILke  him  ? 

Mir.  \^Afide.~\  I  wonder  what  my  friend  can  fee  in  this 
girl  to  admire  her  ? 

Bif.  \_Ajide,'}  A  wild,  foppifh,  extravagant  rake-hell. 
Mir.   [djitig.~]  Alight,  whimfical,  impertinent  mad 
cap. 

Bif.  Whom  do  you  mean,    fir? 
Mir.  Whom  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 
&f.   A  fellow  that  has  nothing  left  to  re-eftablifh  him 
for  a  human  creature,  but  a  prudent  refolution  to  hang 
himfclf. 

Mir.  There  is  a  way,  madam,  to  force  me  to  that, 
xv  -."olimcn. 

Bif.  I'll  do't  with  all  my  heart. 
Iviir.  Then  you  muft  marry  me> 

Bif.  Look'e,  fir,  don't  think  your  ill  manners  to  me 
mail  excufe  your  ill  ufage  of  my  friend  ;  nor  by  fixing 
a  quarrel  here,  to  divert  my  zeal  for  the  abfent ;  for  I'm 
reiblv'd,  nay,  I  come  prepared  to  make  you  a  panegy 
ric,  that  mail  mortify  your  pride  like  any  modern  dedi 
cation. 

Mir.  And  I,  madam,  like  a  true  modern  patron,  mall 
hardly  give  you  thanks  for  your  trouble. 

Bif.  Come,  fir,  to  let  you  fee  what  little  foundation 
you  have  for  your  dear  fufficiency,  I'll  take  you.wo 
pieces. 

Mix.  And  what  p'ece  will  you  chufe? 

sic. 
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Bif.  You  heart,  to  be  fure  ;  'caufe  I  ihou'd  get  pre- 
fently  rid  on't ;  your  courage  I  wou'd  give  to  a  He8or9 
your  wit  to  a  lewd  play-maker,  you  honour  to  an  attor 
ney,  your  body  to  the  phyficians,  and  your  foul  to  its 
mailer. 

Mir.  I  had  the  odder*  dream  lait  night  of  the  dutchefs 
of  Burgundy  ;  methought  the  furbelows  of  her  gown 
were  pinn'd  up  fo  high"  behind,  that  I  cou'd  not  fee  her 
head  for  her  tail. 

Bif.  The  creature  don't  mind  me  !  do  you  thiik,  fir, 
that  your  humourous  impertinence  can  divert  me?  No, 
fir,  I'm  above  any  pleafure  that  you  can  give,  but  that 
of  feeing  you  miferable.  And  mark  me,  fir,  my  friend, 
my  injur'd  friend,  mall  yet  be  doubly  happy,  and  you 
mall  be  a  hufoand  as  much  as  the  rites  of  marriage,  and 
the  breach  of  'em  can  make  you. 

{Here  Mirabel  pulls  cut  a  Virgil,  and  reads  to  him- 
felf  while  Jkefpeaks.  ] 

Mir.  [Reading.]  At  Rcgina  dol&s,  (quis  fallere  pcjfit 
amantem  ?  ) 

Dijffimulare  etiam  fferafii>   ferfids  tanium   [Very  true.] 

PoJJe  nefas. 

By  your  favour,  friend  Virgil ^  'twas  but  a  rafc.il ly  trick 
of  your  hero  to  fcrfake  poor  pug  fo  inhumanly. 

Bif.  I  donft  know  what  to  fay  to  him.  The  devil  — 
what's  Virgil  to  us,  fir  ? 

Mir.  Very  much,  madam,  the  molt  appropos  in  the 
world — for,  what  ihou'd  I  chop  upon,  but  the  very  place 
where  the  perjur'd  rogue  of  a  lover  and  the  for  faking 
lady  are  battling  it  tooth  and  nail.  Corne,  madam, 
fpend  your  fpirits  no  longer,  we'll  take  an  eafier  me 
thod:  I'll  be  JEneas  now,  and  ycu  fhall  be  Dido>  and 
we'll  rail  by  book.  Now  for  you,  madam  Dido. 

Nee  te  nofler  amor,   nee  te  data  dexter  a  quondam, 

Nee  mofitura  tenst  crudeli  funere  Dido 

Ah,  poor  Dido  !  [Looking  at  her. 

Bif.  Rudenefs,  affronts,  impatience!  I  cou'd  almoil 
ftart  out  even  to  manhood,  and  want  but  a  weapon  as 
long  as  his  to  fight  him  upon  the  fpot.  What  mail  I 
fay  I 
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Mir.  Now  flie  rants. 

S^ua:  quibus  ant ef (ram  ?  jam  jam  nee  Maxima  Juno. 

JJif.  A  man  !  No,  the  woman's  birth  was  fpirited 
away. 

Mir.  Right,    right,  madam,  the  very  words. 

Bif.  And  fome  pernicious  elf  left  in  the  cradle  with 
human  fnape  to  palliate  growing  mifchief. 

[Both  ffeak  together,    and  raife  their  voices  by  degrees* 

Mir.  Per  fid 6,  Jed  duris  genuit  te  Cautibus  barrens 

Caned/us^    Hyrcan&-qu&  admcrunt  Ubera  Tigres. 

JSif.  Go,   fir,   fly  to  your  midnight  revels. 

Mir.  [Excellent.]  /  fequere  Italiam  <ventis,  pete  regntu 
$cr  undas, 

Spcro  e.quidem  media,  Ji  quid pia  NuminapcJ/unt. 

\^Tcgetber  again. 

£if.  Converfe  with  imps  of  darknefs  of  your  make, 
your  nature  ftarts  at  jttllice,  and  iliivers  at  the  touch 
«f  virtue.  Now  the  devil  take  his  impudence,  he 
vexes  me  &>,  I  don't  know  whether  to  cry  or  laugh  at 
Elm* 

Mir.  Bravely  perform'd,  my  dear  Libyan  \  I'll  write 
the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  you  mail  aft  the  part :  but 
you  do  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  you  fret  yourfelfintoa  fit; 
for  here  the  poor  lady  is  ilifled  with  vapours,  drops  into 
the  arms  of  her  maids ;  and  the  cruel,  barbarous,  de 
ceitful  wanderer,  is  in  the  very  next  line  calPd  Piu* 
JEneas. — There's  authority  for  ye. 

Sorry  indeed  JEneas  fteod 
To  fee  her  in  a  pout ; 

But  Jo'-ve  himfelf,   who  ne'er  thought  good 
To  flay  a  fecond  bout, 

Commands  him  off  with  all  bis  crew, 

And  leaves  poor  Dy,   as  I  leave  you.,          [Runs  off* 

Btf.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  dear,  mad,  deceitful,  agree 
able  fellow.  O'  my  confcience  I  muft  excufe  Oriana. 

That  lover  foon  his  angry  fair  diiarms, 

Whofe  flighting  pleafes,   and  whofe  faults  are  charms. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Petit,  runs  about  to  e~jery  deer,   and  knocks. 

Pet.  Mr.  Mirabel  I  Sir,  vvrVere  are  you  ?  no  where  to, 
fee  found  ? 
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Enter  Mirabel. 

Mir.  What's  the  matter,  Petit? 

Pet.  Mofi  critically  met-— Ah,  fir,  that  one  who  has 
foltow'd  the  game  fo  long,  and  brought  the  poor  hare 
juft  under  his  paws,  mould  let  a  mungrel  cur  chop  in, 
and  run  away  with  the  pufs. 

Mir.  If  your  worfhip  can  get  out  of  your  allegories, 
be  pleas'd  to  tell  me  in  three  words  what  you  mean. 

Pet.  Plain,  plain,  fir.  Your  miftrefs  and  mine  is 
going  to  be  marry'd. 

Mir.  I  believe  you  lye,  fir. 

Pet.  Your  humble  fervant,    fir.  \Going, 

Mir.   Come  hither,   Petit.     Marry'd,    fay  you  ? 

Pet.  No,  fir,  'tis  no  matter;  I  only  thought  to  do 
you  a  fervice,  but  I  mail  take  care  how  I  confer  my 
favours  for  the  future. 

Mir.   Sir,    I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons.    [Bowing  !c-iu. 

Pet.  'Tis  enough,  fir, — I  come  to  tell  you,  fir,  that 
Oriana  is  this  moment  to  be  facrificed  \  marry'd  pafi  re 
demption. 

Mir.  I  understand  her,  (he'll  take  a  huiband  out  of 
fpight  to  me,  and  then  out  of  love  to  me  fhe  will  make 
him  a  cuckold ;  '  'tis  ordinary  with  women  to  marry  one 
f  perfon  for  the  fake  of  another,  and  to  throw  iheaifblves 
'  into  the  arms  of  one  they  hate,  to  fecure  their  pleafure 
'  with  the  man  they  love.'  But  who  is  the  happy  maa  ? 

Pet.  A  lord,  fir. 

Mir.  I'm  her  ladyfhip's  moll  humble  fervant ;  a  train 
and  a  title,  hey !  Room  for  my  lady's  coach,  a  front- 
row  in  the  box  for  her  lady  {hip;  lights,  lights  for  her 
honour. — Now  muft  I  be  a  coniiant  attender  at  my  lord's 
levee,  to  work  my  way  to  my  lady's  couchee— — a  coun- 
tefs ;  I  prefume,  fir. 

Pet.  A  Spanijb  count,  flr,  that  Mr.  Dugard  knew 
abroad,  is  come  to  Paris,  faw  your  miftrefs  yefterday, 
marries  her  to-day,  and  whips  her  into  Spain  to-morrow. 

Mir.  Ay,  is  it  fo  ?  and  muft  I  fo'low  my  cuckold  cv^r 
the  Pyrenees?  Had  (he  marry'd  within  the  precincts  of  a 
billet-doux,  I  would  be  the  man  to  lead  her  to  church  ; 
but  as  it  happens,  I'll  forbid  the  banns.  Where  is  this 
mighty  don  ? 
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Pet.  Have  a  care,  fir,  he's  a  rough  crofs- grained^ 
piece,  and  there's  no  tampering  with  him  ;  wou'd  you 
apply  to  Mr.  Dugard,  or  die  lady  herfelf,  fornething 
rnight  be  done,  for  it  is  defpight  to  you,  that  the  bufi- 
nel's  it  carry'd  fo  haftily.  Odfo,  fir,  here  he  comes.. 
I  mail  be  gone.  [Exit. 

Enter  Old  Mir.  tire/fed in  a  Spaniili  Habit,  leading  Oriana. 
Or:.  Good  my  lord,  a  nobler  choice  had  better  fuited 
your  lordlhip's  merit.  My  perfon,  rank,  and  circum- 
ftance,  expofe  me  as  the  public  theme  of  raillery,  and 
fubjeci  me  fo  to  injurious  ufage,  my  lord,  that  I  can  lay 
no  claim  to  any  part  of  your  regard,  except  your  pity. 

Old  Mir.  Breathes  he  vital  air,   that  dares  prefume 
With  rude  behaviour  to  profane  fucli  excellence  ? 
Shew  me  the  man— — 
And  you  mall  fee  how  my  fudden  revenge 
Shall  fall  upon  the  head  of  fuch  prefumption. 
Is  this  thins:  one?  [Strutting  up  to  Mirabel. 

Mir.  Sir? 

Or/,  Good  my  lord. 
*jid  Mir.  If  he,   or  any  he! 

Or/.   Pray,   my  lord,   the  gentleman's  a  flranger. 
Old  Mir.   O  your  pardon,  fir, — but  if  you  had re 
in  ember,  fir, — the  lady  now  is  mine,  -her  injuries  are 

mine;    therefore,    fir,    you  underhand  me Come, 

madam.  [Leads  Oriana  to  tbe  door,  foe  goes  of,  Mir; 
runs  to  bis  father ,  and  pulls  him  by  tbs 
Jleeve. 

Mir.  Efoute,  Monjieur  le  Ccunt. 
Old  Mir,  Your  bufmefs,  fir  ? 
Mir.  Boh  ! 

Old  Mir.  Boh!  What  language  is  that,  fir? 
fr'-ir.   Spanijh,  my  lord. 
Old  Mir.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 
Mir.  This,   nr.  [Trips  up  bis  beeh* 

Old  Mir.   A  very  concife  quarrel,    truly I'll  bully 

him. Frinidade  Seigneur,  give  me  fair  play. 

[Offering  to  rife . 

Mir-  By  all  means,  fir.  [Tales  away  his /-wor a'.']  Now 
Seigjteur,  vvhere's  that  bomb;  ft  look,  and  fuftian  face 
vour  ccuiitikip  weic  juft  now  -?  [Strikes  bin. 

7  QM 
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Old  Mir.  The'  rogue  quarrels  well,  very  well,  my 
own  Ton  right  ! — But  hold,  firrah,  no  more  jelling  ;  I'm, 
your  father,  fir,  your  father. 

Mir.  My  father  !  Then  by  this  light  I  cculd  find  in 
my  heart  to  pay  thee.  [dfa'e.]  Is  the  fellow  mad  ?  Why 
fure,  fir,  I  ha'n't  frighted  you  out  of  your  fenfes  ? 

Old  Mir.  But  you'have,  fir. 

Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  them  into  you  again. 

[O/crs  to ftrike  him. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  rogue Bob,  dear  Bob,  don't  you 

know  me,  child  ! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  fellow's  downright  diitracled. 
Thou  miracle  of  impudence !  wcu'dft  thou  make  me 
believe  that  fuch  a  grave  gentleman  as  my  father  wou'd 
go  a  mafquerading  thus  ?  That  a  perfon  of  threefcore 
and  three  would  run  about  in  a  fool's  coat  to  difgrace 
himfelf  and  family  ?  Why,  you  impudent  villain,  do 
you  think  I  will  fufFer  fuch  an  affront  to  pafs  upon  my 
honour'd  father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear  father  ? 
'Sdeath,  fir,  mention  my  father  but  once  again,  and 
I'll  fend  your  foul  to  thy  grandfather  this  minute  ! 

\Ojfering  to  ft ab  him. 

Old  Mir.  Well,  well,  I  am  not  your  father. 

Mir.  Why  then,  fir,  you  are  the  fancy,  hedoring  Spa 
niard,  and  I'll  ufe  you  accordingly. 

'  Old  Mir.  The  devil  take  the  Spaniards,  fir,  we  have 

*  all  got  nothing  but  blows  fmce  we  began  to  take  their 

*  part.' 

Erter  Dugard,    Oriana,  Maid,   Petit.     Dugard  runs  to 
Mirabel,  the  reft  to  the  Old  Gentleman. 

Dug.  Fye,  fye,  Mirabel,  murder  your  father  ! 

Mir.  My  father!  what  is  the  whole  family  mad? 
Give  me  way,  fir,  I  won't  be  held. 

Old  Mir.  No  ?  nor  I  neither  ;  let  me  be  gone,  pray. 

\Ojfering  tog*. 

Mir.  My  father! 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  you  dog's  face  !  I  am  your  father, 
for  I  have  bore  as  much  for  thee,  as  your  mother  ever 
did. 

Mir.O  ho  !  then  this  was  a  trick,  it  feems  a  defign, 
a  contrivance,  a  ftratagem — Oh  !  how  my  bones  ach  ! 

Old  Mir.  Your  bones  sfirrah,  why  yours  ? 

Mir. 
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Mir.  Why,  fir,  han't  I  been  beating  rny  own  flefh  and' 
blood  all  this  while  !  O,  madam,  [To  Oriana]  I  wifb 
your  ladyfhip  joy  of  your  new  dignity.  Here  was  a  con 
trivance  indeed. 

Pet.  The  contrivance  was  well  enough,  fir,  for  they 
impos'd  upon  us  all. 

Mir.  Well  my  dear  Dulctnea,  did  your  Don  Quixote- 
battle  for  you  bravely?  My  father  will  anfwer  for  the 
force  of  my  love. 

On.  Pray,  fir,  don't  infill  t  the  misfortunes  of  your 
«vvn  creating. 

Dug.  My  prudence  will  be  counted  cowardice,  if  I 
/land  tamely  now.  [Comes  up  letween  Mirabel  and  his 
fijler.]  Well,  fir, 

Mir.  Well,  fir!  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  your  te- 
.nants,  fir,  that  you  put  on  your  landlord  face  at  me  ? 

Dug.  On  what  prefumption,  fir,  dare  you  afTurne 
thus  ?  [Draws. 

Old  Mir.  What's  that  to  you,  fir.  [Draws. 

Pet.  Help  !  help  !  the  lady  faints. 

[Oriana  falls  into  ber  Maid^s  arms. 

Mir.  Vapours  !  vapours  !  fhe'll  come  to  herfelf  :  If  it 
be  an  angry  fit,  a  dram  of  afa  fcetida  -  If  jealoufy, 
harts  horn  in  water—  If  the  mother,  burnt  feathers  — 
If  grief,  ratifia  —  If  it  be  ftrait  flays,  or  corns,  there's 
nothing  like  a  dram  of  plain  brandy.  [Exit. 

Ori.  *  Hold  off,  give  me  air'  -  O  rny  brother, 
would  you  preferve  my  life,  endanger  not  your  own  ; 
would  you  defend  my  reputation,  leave  it  to  itfelf;  'tis 
a  dear  vindication  that's  purchas'd  by  the.  fwcrd  ;  for. 
tho*  our  champion  proves  victorious,  yet  our  honour  is 
wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  and  your  lover  may  be  wounded,  that's 
another  thing.  But  1  think  you  are  pretty  brifk  again, 
B?y  child, 

Ori.  Ay,  fir,  my  indifpofition  was  only  a  pretence  to 
divert  the  quarrel  j  the  capricious  tafte  of  your  fex'ex- 
cufes  this  artifice  in  ours. 


For  often  *wben  cur  chief  p 

Our  chief  defefis  *with  foQlijb  men  prevail, 

Pet, 
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Pet.  Come,  Mr.  Dugard,  take  courage,  there  is  away 
ftill  left  to  fetch  him  again. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  have  no  plot  that  has  any  relation 
to  Spain. 

Dug.  I  fcorn  all  artifice  vvhatfover ;  my  {word  ihall 
do  her  juftice, 

Pet.  Pretty  jufuce,  truly  !  fuppcfe  you  run  him  thro* 
the  body  ;  you  run  her  thro'  the  heart  at  the  fame  time. 

Old  Mir.  And  me  thro'  the  head — rot  your  fword,  firr 
we'll  have  plots ;  come,  Petit,  let's  hear. 

Pet.  What  if  (he  pretended  to  go  into  a  nunnery,  and 
fo  bring  him  about  to  declare  himfelf  ? 

Dug.  That  I  mull  confefs  has  a  face. 

Old  Mir..  A  face  !  a  face  like  an  angel,  fir,  ad's  my 
life,  fir,  'tis  the  moft  beautiful  plot  in  Chriftendom: 
We'll  about  it  immediately.  [Exeunt* 

<  S  C  E  N  E,  The  Street. 
'  Duretete  and  Mirabel. 

'  Dur.  [In  apajfion.]  And  tho'  I  can't  dance,  nor  fing, 
«  nor  talk  like  you,  yet  I  can  fight,  you  know  I  can,  fir. 

*  Mir  I  know  thou  can'it,  man. 

'•  Dur.  'S death,  ftr,  and  I  will  :  let  me  fee  the  proud- 

*  eft  man  alive  make  a  jeii  of  me  ? 

'  Mir  But  I'll  engage  to  make  you  amends-. 

'  Dur.  Danc'd  to  death !   Baited  like  a  bear  !   Ridi- 

*  cul'd  !  Threaten'd  to  be  kick'd  !    Confufion  !  fir,   you 

*  fet  me  on,  and  I  will  have  fatisfadion  ;  all  mankind  will 

*  point  at  me. 

*  Mir.  \_Afide, ,]  I  mull  give  this  thunderbolt  fome  paf- 
'  fage,  or  'twill  break   upon  my  own  head — Look'e, 
'  Duretete,  what  do  thefe  gentlemen  Ir.ugh  at  ? 

*  Enter  two  gentlemen. 

f  Dur.  At  me,  to  be  fure — Sir,  what  made  you  laugh 
'  at  me  ? 

c  i  Gen.  You're  miftaken,  fir,  if  we  were  merry,  we 
'  had  a  private  reafon. 

*  2  Gen.  Sir,  we  don't  know  you. 

*  Dur.  Sir,  I'll  make  you  knew  me  ;  mark  and  obferve 

*  me,  I  won't  be  nam'd ;  it  fhan't  be  mention'd,  not  even 

*  whifper'd  in  your  prayers  at  church.  'Sdeath,  fir,  d'ye 

*  fmile  ? 

4  i  G*>*  Not  J,  u^on  my  word. 
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'  Dur.  Why  then,  look  grave  as  an  owl  in  a  bam,  or 

*  a  friar  with  his  crown  a  fliaving. 

'  Mir.  [Ajidetotbt  Gent.}  Don't  be  bully'd  out  of  your 
'  humour,  gentlemen  ;  the  fellow's  mad,  laugh  at  him> 

*  and  I'll  ftand  by  you. 

*  i  Gen.  I  gad  and  fo  we  will. 

c  Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

'  Dur.  Very  pretty.  [Draw*.]  She  threatened  to  kick 

1  me.  Ay,  then,  you  dogs,  I'll  murder  ye.    [Fights,  and 

beats  them  off,  Mir.  runs  over  to  his  Jide. 

*.  Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  bravely  done,  Dureiete,  there  you 
'  had  him,  noble  captain;  hey,  they  run,  they  run,  ric* 

*  toria,  Vittcria — Ha,    ha,  ha — how  happy  am  I  in  an 
'  excellent  friend  !  tell  me  of  your  virtuofo's  and  men  of 

*  fenfe,  a  parcel  of   four-fac'd  fplenetic  rcgues — a  man 

*  of  my  thin  conflitution  mould  never  want  a  fool  in  his 
'  company  :  I  don't  affect  your  fine  things  that  improve 
'  the  underilanding,  but  hearty  laughing  to  fatten   my 

*  carcafe  :    and  in    my  confcience,  a  man   of  fenfe  is  as 
'  melancholy    without   a  coxcomb,  as  a  lion  without  a 
'  jackall ;  he  hunts  for  our  diverfion,  ftarts  game  for  OUT 
'  fpleen  and  perfectly  feeds  us  with  pleafure. 

'  I  hate  the  man  who  makes  acquaintance  nice, 
'  And  iliil  difcreetly  plagues  me  with  advice  ; 

*  Who  moves  by  caution,  and  mature  delays, 
'  And  muft  give  reafons  for  whatever  he  fays. 

'  The  man,  indeed,  whofe  converfe  is  fo  full, 

*  Makes  me  attentive,  but  it  makes  me  dull  : 

'  Give  me  the  carelefs  rogue,  who  never  thinks,, 

*  That  plays  the  fool  as  freely  as  he  drinks. 

*  Not  a  buffoon,  who  is    buffoon  by  trade, 

*  But  one  that  nature,   not  his  wants  have  made;. 

*  Who  Hill  is  merry,  but  does  ne'er  defign  it ; 

*  And  ftill  is  ridicul'd,  but  ne'er  can  find  it. 

'  Who  when  he's  mofl  in  earneft,  is  the  belt ; 

*  And 'his  moft  grave  expreifion  is  a  jelL,  \Exit.' 


A  CT. 
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ACT        IV. 

S  C  E  N  E,  Old  Mirabel's  Houfe. 
Enter  Old  Mirabel  and  Dugard. 

Dug.  '"T""*  HE  Lady  Abbefs  is  my  relation,  and  privy 
I  to  the  plot.  '  Your  fon  has  been  there,  but. 
'  had  no  admittance  beyond  the  privilege  of  the  grate,, 
*  and  there  my  filler  refus'd  to  fee  him.  He  went  off 
'  more  nettled  at  his  repulfe,  than  I  thought  his  gaiety 
'  could  admit.' 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  this  nunnery  will  bring  him  about,  I 
warrant  ye. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dtir.  Here,  where  are  you  all  !  — O  !  Mr.  Mirabel,  you 
have  done  fine  things  for  your  pofterity — And  you,  Mr. 
Dugard,  may  ccune  to  anfwer  this — I  come  to  demand  my 
friend  at  your  hands;  reftore  him,  fir,  or — [To  Old  Mir. 
Old  Mir.  Rellore  him  !  What  d'ye  think  I  have  got 
him  in  my  trunk  or  in  my  pocket  ! 

Dur.   Sir,   he's  mad,  and  you're  the  caufe  on't. 
Old  Mir.  That  may  be  ;  for  I  was  as  mad  as  he  when. 
I  begot  him. 

Dug.  Mad,  fir,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 
Dur.  What   do  you  mean,  fir,   by  fhutting  up  your 
filler   to   talk  like   a  parrot  thro'  a  cage?  Or  a  decoy- 
duck,  to  draw  others  into  a  fnare  ?   Your  fon,  fir,  be- 
caufe  me  has  deferted  him,  he  has  forfaken  the  world  1 

and  in  three  words,  has 

Old  Mir.  Hang'd  himfelf! 
Dur,  The  very  fame,  turn'd  friar. 
Old  Mir,  You  lie,  fir,  'tis  ten  times  worfe.  Bcb  turn'd 
friar !  Why  mould  the  fellow  (have  his   foolifh  crovva 
when  the  lame  razor  may  cut  his  throat  ? 

Dur.  If  you  have  any  command,  or  you  any  intereft 
over  him,  lofe  not  a  minute  :  He  has  thrown  himfelf 
into  the  next  monaftery,  and  has  oder'd  me  to  pay  off 
his  fervants,  and  difcharge  his  equipage. 

Old  Mir.  Let  me  alone  to  ferret  him  out ;  I'll  facri- 
fice  the  Abbot,,  if  he  receives  him  ;  I'll  try  whether  the 

fpiritual 
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fpiritual  or  the  natural  father  has  the  mofl  right  to  the 

child. But,  dear  captain,  what  has  he  done  with  his 

eftate  ? 

Dur.  Settled  it  upon  the  church,  fir. 

Old  Mir.  The  church  !  nay,   then  the  devil  won't  get 

him  cut  of  their  clutches— Ten  thoufand  livres  a  year 

upon  the  church  !  'tis  downright  facrilege — Come,  gen 
tlemen,  all  hands  to  work;  for  half  that  fum,  one  of 
thefe  monaftries  mail  protect  you  a  traitor  from  the  law, 
a  rebellious  wife  from  her  huiband,  and  a  difobedient 
fon  from  his  own  father.  [Exit* 

Dug.  But  will  ye  perfuade  me  that  he's  gone  to  a'mo- 
naftery  ? 

Dur.  Is  your  fifter  gone  to  the  Filles  Repenties  ?  I  tell 
you,  fir,  (he's  not  fit  for  the  fociety  of  repenting  maids. 

Dug.  V/hy  fo,  fir  ? 

Dur.  Becaufe  (lie's  neither  one  nor  t'other;  fhe's  too- 
old  to  be  a  maid,  and  too  young  to  repent. 

[Exit  Dug.  after  bint. 

SCENE,    the  Injide  of  a  Mcnaftery  ;   Oriana  in  a  Nun's 
habit ;  Bifarre. 

Ori.  I  hope,  Bifarre 9  there  is  no  harm  in  jefting  with 
this  religious  habit. 

Bif.  To  me,  the  greateft  jell  in  the  habit,  is  taking 
it  in  earneit :  I  don't  underitand  this  imprifoning  people* 
with  the  keys  of  Paradlfe,  nor  the  merit  of  that  virtue 
which  comes  by  conitraint. — Befides,  we  may  own  to. 
one  another,  that  we  are  in  the  woril  company  when 
among  ourieives ;  for  oar  private  thoughts  run  us  into 
thofc  defirej,  which  our  pride  refills  from  the  attack  cf 
the  world  ;  and,  you  may  remember,  the  firft  woman 
met  the  devil  when  me  retir'd  from  her  man. 

Ori.  But  I'm  reconciPd,  methinks  to  che  mortification 
of  a  nunnery  ;  becaufe  I  fancy  the  habit  becomes  me. 
•-  Bif.  A  well-contriv'd  mortification,  truly,  that  makes 
a  woman  look  ten  times  handfomer  than  Hie  did  before ! 
«  — Ay,  my  dear,  were  there  any  religion  in  becoming 
'  drefs,  our  fex's  devotion  were  rightly  plac'd ;  for  our 
'  toilets  would  do  the  work  of  the  altar;  we  fhou'd  all 
*  be  canordz'd, 

Ori. 
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*  Ori.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

*  merit  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  face  and  perfon  to  the 
4  fcrvice  of  religion  ? 

'  Bif.  Not  half  fo  much  as  devoting'  'em  to  a  pretty 

*  fellow :    if  our    feminality  had  no    bufmefs    in    this 
'  world,  why    was    it  fent  hither  ?  Let  us  dedicate  our 
'  beautiful  minds  to  rhe  fervice  of  Heaven.     And  for 
'  our-  handfome  perfon s,    they   become   a-  box   at  the 
'  play,  as  well  as  a  pew  in  the  church. 

*  *  Ori.  But  the  viciffitude  of  fortune,  the  inconftancy 

*  of  man,   with  other  difappointments  of  life,   require 

*  fome  place  of  religion,  for  a  refuge  from  their  perfecu- 
'  tion. 

*  Bif.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  do  you  think.thereisany  devo- 

*  tion  in  a  fellow's  going  to  church,  when  he  takes  it  only 
'  for  a  fa.nctuary?  Don't  you  know  that  religion  confifts 

*  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  that  you  mould  never 

*  think  of  being  friends  with  Heaven,  till  you  have  quar- 

*  relied  with  all  the  world  ?'     Come,  come,  mind  your 
bulinefs,  Mirabel  loves  you,  'tis  now  plain,  and  hold  him 
to't ;   give   frefh  orders  that  he  {han't  fee  you  :   we  get 
more  by  hiding  our  faces  fometimes,   than  by  expofmg 
them  j   a  very  mafk,  you  fee,  whets  defire  ;    but  a  pair 
of  keen  eyes  thro'  an  iron  grate  fire  double  upon  'em, 
with  view  and  difguife.     But  I  muft  be  gone  upon  my 
affairs,  I  have  brought  my  captain  about  again. 

Ori.  But  why  will  you  trouble  yourfeif  with  that  cox- 
com  b  ? 

Bif.  Becaufe  he  is  a  coxcomb  ;  had  I  not  better  have  a 
lover  like  him,  that  I  can  make  an  afs  of,  than  a  lover 
like  yours,  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  [Knocking  below.]  A 
meflage  from  Mirabel,  I'll  lay  my  life.  [She  runs  to  the 
doer.'}  Come  hither,  run,  thou  charming  nun.  come  hither. 

'  Ori.   What's  the  ne\v;s  ?  [Runs  to  her. 

*  JUf.  Don't  you  fee  who's  below? 
'  Ori,  J  fee  no  body  but  a  friar. 

•'  Bif.  Ah!  thou  poor  blind  Cupid!  O'  my  con- 
fcience,  thefe  hearts  of  ours  fpoil  our  heads  inltantly  ! 
the  fellows  na  fooner  turn  knave*,  thaa  we  turn  fook. 
A  friar  !  Don't  you  fee  a  villainous  genteel  mein  under 
that  cloak  of  hypocrify,  the  loofe  carelefs  air  of  a  tall 
rake-helly  fellow  V 

Ori. 
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Or/.  As  I  live,  Mirabel  turn'd  friar!  I  hope,  in 
Heaven,  he's  not  in  earneft. 

Bif.  In  earneft  :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  are  you  in  earneft  ? 
Novv's  your  time  ;  this  clifguife  has  he  certainly  taken  for 
a  pafTpon,  to  get  in  and  try  your  refolutions ;  Hick  to  your 
habit,  to  b£  fure;  treat  him  with  difdain,  rather  than 
anger ;  for  pride  becomes  us  more  than  paiTion  :  remem 
ber  what  I  fny,  if  you  wou'd  yield  to  advantage,  and  hold 
out  the  attack  ;  to  draw  him  on,  keep  him  off  to  be  fure. 

The  cunning  game  ft  en  never  gain  too  f aft  y 

But  lofe  at  jirjij  to  ~^in  the  more  at  laft.  \_Exit, 

f  OH.  His  coming  puts  me  into  forne  ambiguity.     I 

*  don't  know  how ;  I  don't  fear  him,  but  I  miitruil  my- 

*  felf;  wou'd  he  were  not  come,  yet  I  wou'd  not  have 
'  him  gone  neither ;  I 'am  afraid  to  talk  with  him,   but 
'  I  love  to  fee  him  tho'. 

'  What  a  ftrange  pcnver  has  this  fantaftic  fire, 
*  That  makes  us  dread  even  fwhat  fwe  moft  dejire  /' 

Enter  Mirabel  in  a  Friar's  habit, 

Mir.  Save  you,  Mer — Your  brother,  young  lady, 
having  a  regard  for  your  foul's  health,  has  fent  me  to 
prepare  you  for  the  facred  habit  by  confeffion. 

On.  That's  falfe,  the  cloven  foot  already.  \_Afidt. "\ 
My  brother's  care  I  own  ;  and  to  you,  facred  fir,  I  con- 
fefs,  that  the  great  crying  fin  which  I  have  long  indulg'd, 
and  now  prepare  to  expiate,  was  love.  *  My  morning 
?  thoughts,  my  evening  prayers,  rrty  daily  mufings, 
'  nightly  cares,  was  love !  my  prefent  peace,  my  future 
'  blifs,  the  joy  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  Heaven  !  I  all 
'  contemn'd  for  love  1* 

Mir.  She's  downright  flark  mad  in  earneft  ;  death  and 
confufion,  I  have  loft  her!  [AJtde.]  You  con fefs  your 
fault,  madam,  in  fuch  moving  terms,  that  I  could  al- 
moft  be  in  love  with  the  fin. 

Or/.  Take  care,  fir ;  crimes,  like  virtues,  are  their 
own  rewards;  my  chief  delight  became  my  only  grief; 
he  in  whofe  breafl  I  thought  my  heart  fecure,  turn'd 
robber,  and  defpoiPd  the  treafure  that  he  kept. 

Mir.  Perhaps  that  treafure  he  efleems  fo  much,  that 
like  the  mifer,  tho'  afraid  to  ufe  it,  'he  referves  it  fafe. 

Or*. 
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Ori.  No,  holy  father  :  who  can  be  miferin  another's 
wealth,  that's  prodigal  of  his  own  ?  His  heart  was  open, 
ftiar'd  to  all  he  knew,  and  what,  alas !  muft  then  become 
of  mine!  But  the  fame  eyes  that  drew  this  paffion  in, 
ihall  fend  it  out  in  tears,  to  which  now  hear  my  vow. -A 

Mir.  \_D  if  covering  himfelf.}  No,  my  fair  angel,  but  let 
me  repent ;  here  on  my  knees  behold  the  criminal,  that 
vows  repentance  his.  Ha  !  no  concern  upon  her  ! 

Ori.  This  turn  is  odd,  and  the  time  has  been,  that 
fuch  a  fudden  change  wou'd  have  furpris'd  me  into  fonie 
confufion. 

*  Mir.  Reftore  that  happy  time,  for   I  am  now  re- 

*  turn'd    to    myfelf,  for  I  want  but  pardon  to  defer ve 

*  your  favour,  and  here  I'll  fix  till  you  relent  and  give  it. 

*  Ori.  Groveling,  fordid  man  ;  why  would  you  aft  a 

*  thing  to  make  you  kneel,  monarch  in  your  pleafures  to 
'  be  Have  to  your  faults  ?  Are  all  the  conquefts  of  your 
'  wand'ring  {"way,   your  wit,  your  humour,  fortune,  all 
'  reduc'd  to  the  bafe  cringing  of  a  bended  knee  ?  Servile 

*  and  poor!  Pray  Heav'n  this  change  be  real.      [AJide* 

'  Mir.  I  come  not  here  to  juftify  my  fault  but  my  fub- 

*  miffion,  for  tho'  there  be  a  meannefs  in  this  humble 

*  pofture,   'tis   nobler   fall  to  bend  when  juiuce  calls » 

*  than  to  refift  conviction. 

'  Ori.  No  more — thy  oft  repeated  violated  words  re- 
'  proach  my  weak  belief,  'tis  the  fevereit  calumnv  to 
'  hear  thee  fpeak  ;  that  humble  poilure  which  once  cou'd 

*  raife,   now  mortifies  my  pride ;  how  can'il  thou  hope 

*  for  pardon  from  one  that  you  affiont  by  afking  it  ? 

'  Mir*  [jR*£/.]  In  my  own  caufe  I'll  plead  no  more,  but 
'  give  me  leave  to  intercede  for  you  agalnfc  the  hard  in- 
'  junctions  of  that  habit,  which  for  my  fault  you  wear. 

'  Ori.  Surprifmg  infolence  !  My  greateilfoe,  pretends 

*  to  give  me  counfel ;   but  I  am  too  warm  upon  fo  cool 
?* a  {abject,    My  refolutions,  fir,  are  fix'd  I  but  as  our 
'  hearts  were  united  with  the  ceremony  of  our  eyes,  fo  I 

*  {hall  fpare  fome  tears  to  the  feparation.  [#f£/j.]  That's 
'  all ;  farewel. 

*  Mir.  And  muft  Ilofeher?  No.  [Runs  and  catches  bsr.] 

*  Since  all  my  prayers  are  vain,  I'll  ufe  the  nobler  argu- 
4  ment  of  man,  and  force  you  to  the  juftice  you  refule  ; 
'  you're  miae  by  pre-contrad  :  aad  where 's  the  vow  fo 

'  facred 
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'  facred  to  difannul  another  ?  I'll  urge  my  love,  your 

*  oath,  and  plead  my  caufe  'gainfl  all  monaftic  fmfts 
'  upon  the  earth. 

'  Gri.  Unhand  me,  ravimer  !  Wou'd  you  prophane 
c  thefe  holy  walls  with  violence  ?  Revenge  f<  rail  my  part 
'  difgrace  now  offers,  thy  life  fhouM  anfwer  this,  wou'd 
'  I  provoke  the  law  :  urge  me  no  farther,  but  be  gone. 

'Mir.  Inexorable  woman, let  me  kneel  again.  [Kneels  J 
Enter  Old  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Where,  where's  this  counterfeit  nun  ? 

On.  Madnefs  !  confu/ion  !  I'm  ruin'd  ! 

Mir.  Whr.t  do  I  hear  ?  [Puts  en  his  hood,]  What  did 
you  fay,  fir  ! 

Old  Mir.  I  fay  {he's  a  counterfeit,  and  you  may  be 
another  for  ought  I  know,  fir ;  I  have  loil  my  child  by 
thefe  tricks,  fir. 

Mir.   What  tricks,  fir  ? 

Old  Mir.  By  a  pretended  trick,  fir.  A  contrivance 
to  bring  rny  fon  to  reafon,  and  it  has  made -him  flark 
mad  ;  1  have  loft  him  and  a  tHoufand  pound  a  year. 

Mir.  [Difco<vcring  bimfelf."]  My  dear  father,  I'm  your 
Bioft  humble  fervant. 

Old  Mir.  My  dear  boy,  [Runs  andkiffes  him.}  '  Welcome 
'  ex  inferis,  my  dear  boy,'  'tis  all  a  trick,  ihe's  no  more 
a  nun  than  I  am, 

Mir.  No! 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  a  bit. 

Mir.  Then  kifs  me  again,  my  dear  dad,  for  the  moft 
kappy  news— And  now  moil  venerable  holy  filler.  {Kneels. 

Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  /  implore, 

For  the  offence  of  ajking  it  before. 

Look'e,  my  dear  counterfeiting  pun,  take  my  advice* 
be  a  nun  in  good  earneft :  women  make  the  beft  nuns 
always  when  they  can't  do  otherwife.  *  Ah  my  dear  fa- 
'  ther,  there  is  a  merit  in  your  fon's  behaviour  that  you 
«  little  think  ;  the  free  deportment  of  fuch  fellows  as  I, 

•  makes  more  ladies  religious,    than  all  the  pulpits  in 
'  France.' 

Ori.  O  !  Sir,  how  unhappily  have  you  deflroy'd  what 
was  fo  near  perfe&ioa  !  He  is  the  counjterfeit  that  has 
deceiv'd  you, 

Old. 
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•Old Mir.  Ha!  Look'e,  fir,   I  recant,  fhe  is  a  nun. 

Mir.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  then  I'm  a  friar  this 
rmoment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  fool  fo  banter'd  by  a  "brace 
o'  young  ones ;  hang  you  bcth,  you're  both  counterfeits, 
and  my  plot's  fpoii'd,  that's  all.  [Exit. 

Or/.  Shame  and  confuiion,  love,  anger,  and  difap- 
pointment,  will  work  my  brain  to  madnefs. 


[Takes  off  her  habit.     Exit, 
tin 


Mir.  Ay,   ay,    throw  by  the  rags,  they  have  ferv'd  a 
turn  for  us  both,  and  they  fhali  e'en  go  off  together. 

[Takes  off  his  habit. 

*  Thus  thsjtck  wretch,  when  tortured  by  his  pain, 
'  And  finding  all  ej] ay  3  for  life  are  main  ; 

'  When  the  ply  fid  an  can  no  more  defign, 
•'  Then  call  i  be,  other  doEror,  the  divine. 
1  What  vows  to  Heaven,  ivou  d  Heaven  reft  ore  his  health  ! 

*  VQVJS  all  to  Heaven,  his  thoughts,  his  actions y  'wealth: 
•'  But  if  reftor\d  to  vigour  as  before, 

i*  His  health  refufes  what  his  Jicknefs  Jhvo.re. 

'  The  body  is  nofoomr  rats'1  d  and  -Meil, 

1  But  the  -weak  foul  relapff.s  into  ill ; 
•f  To  all  its  former  f*w ing  of  life  is  led, 

T  And  leaves  its  <vo<vjs  and pron'fes  in  bed.* 

[Exit,  throwing  away  the  habit. 

SCENE  change  to  OH  MirabelV  houfe  :   JDuretete  with 

a  letter. 
Dur.    [Reads.} 

'*  rujclenef*  was  only  a  proof  of  your  humo-  r,  nvhich  I 
have  found  fo  agreeable,  that  I  OVJH  my  f  elf  penitent,  and 
svjiling  to  make  any  reparation  up  on  your  fir  ft  appearance  to 

BISARRE. 

7lf/r«/Wfwears  ihe  loves  me,  and  this  confirms  it ;  then 
:farevvel  gallantry,  and  welcome  revenge  ;  'tis  my  turn  now 
to  be  upgn  the  fublime,  I'll  take  her  oft,  I  warrant  her. 

Enter  Bifarje. 

Well,  miftrefs,  do  you  love  me? 
Bif.  I  hope,  fir,  you  will  pardon  the  modefly  of— 

Dur.  Of  what  ?  of  a  dancing  devil ! Do  you  love 

me,  I  fay  ? 

Si/. 
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Bif.  Perhaps  I — 

Dur.  What? 

Bif.  Perhaps  I  do  not. 

Dur.  Ha!  abus'd  again  !  Death,  woman,  I'll P 

Bif.  Hold,  hold,  fir,  I  do,  I  do  ! 

Dur.  Confirm  it  then  by  your  obedience,  Hand  there ; 
and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart,  blood  and  foul  were 

like  to  fly  out  at  your  eyes Firft,  the  direct  furprife 

[She  looks  full  upon  him.']  Right  ;  next  the  Deux  yeux  par 
oblique.  [She  gives  kirn  the  fide  glance,}  Right;  now 
depart,  and  languifli.  [She  turns  from  him  and  looks  over 
her  Jhculder.  Very  well ;  now  figh.  [Sbejtgbs.]  Now 
drop  your  fan  on  purpofe.  [She  drops  her  fan. ~\  Now  take 
it  up  again :  Come  now,  confefs  your  faults ;  are  n»t 
you  a  proud — fay  after  me. 

JBif.  Proud. 

Dur.  Impertinent. 

Bif.  Impertinent. 

Dur.  Ridiculous. 

Bif.  Ridiculous. 

Dur.  Flirt. 

Bif.  Puppy. 

Dur.  Zoons !  Woman,  don't  provoke  me,  we  are  alone, 
and  you  don't  know  but  the  devil  may  tempt  me  to  d0 
you  a  mifchief ;  afk  my  pardon  immediately. 

Bif.  I  do,  fir,  I  only  miftook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry  then,  have  you  got  e'er  a  handkerchief? 

Bif.  Yes,  fir. 

Dur.  Cry  then,  handfomely ;   cry  like   a  queen  in  a 

tragedy.     [She  pretending   to  cry,  burfts  out  a  laughing, 

and  enter  two  ladies  laughing. 

Bif.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ladies  both.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dur.  Hell  broke  loofe  upon  me,  and  all  the  furies 
flutter'd  about  my  ears !  Betray'd  again  ? 

Bif.  That  you  are  upon  my  word,  my  dear  captain  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dur.  The  Lord  deliver  me. 

i  Lady.  What!  Is  this  the  mighty  man  with  the  bull- 
face  that  cumes  to  frighten  ladies  ?  I  long  to  fee  him 
angry ;  come  begin. 

Dur.  Ah,  madam,  I'm  the  beft  natur'd  fellow  in  the 
world. 

2  Lady. 
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2  Lady.  A  man  !  we're  miftaken,  a  man  has  manners ; 
the  aukward  creature  is  fome  tinker's  trull  in  a  periwig. 

Bif.  Come,  ladies,   let's  examine  him. 

\jThey  lay  hold  on  him. 

Dur.  Examine  !    the  devil  you  will  ! 

Bif.  I'll  lay  my  life,  fome  great  dairy  inaid  in  man's 
clothes. 

Dur.  They  will  do't ; — look'e,  dear  chriflian  women, 
pray  hear  me. 

Bif.  Will  you  ever  attempt  a  lady's  honour  again  ? 

Dur.  If  you  pleafe  to  let  me  get  away  with  my  ho 
nour,  I'll  do  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Bif.  Will  you  perfuade  your  friend  to  marry  mine  ? 

Dur.  O  yes,  to  be  fure. 

Bif.  And  will  you  do  the  fame  by  me  ? 

Dur.  Burn  me  if  I  do,  if  the  coail  be  clear.  [Runs  out. 

Bif.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  vifit,  ladies,  was  critical  for  our 
diverfions,  we'll  go  make  an  end  of  our  tea.       [Exeunt. 
Enter  Mirabel  and  OW  Mirabel. 

Mir.  Your  patience,  fir,  I  tell  you  I  won't  marry ;  and 
tho'  you  fend  all  the  biiliops  in  France  to  perfuade  me,  I 
{hall  never  believe  their  doctrine  again  ft  their  practice. 

Old  Mir.  But  will  you  difobey  your  father,  fir  ? 

Mir.  Wou'd  my.  father  have  his  youthful  fon  lie  laz 
ing  here,  bound  to  a  wife,  chain'd  like  a  monkey  to 
make  fport  to  a  woman,  fubjecl  to  her  whims,  humours, 
longings,  vapours,  and  caprices,  *  to  have  her  one  day 
*  pleas'd,  to-morrow  peevim,  the  next  day  mad,  the 
'  fourth  rebellious  ;  and  nothing  but  this  fucceflion  of 
'  impertinence  for  ages  together.'  Be  merciful,  fir,  to 
your  own  flefh  and  blood . 

Old  Mir.  But,  fir,  did  not  I  b:ar  all  this,  why  mould 
not  you  ? 

Mjr.  Then  thou  think  that  marriage,  like  treafon, 
fhali  attaint  the  whole  body;  pray  confider,  fir,  is  it 
reafonable  becaufe  you  throw  yourfelf  down  from  one 
flory,  that  I  mull  caft  myfelf  headlong  from  the  garret 
window?  You  wou'd  compel  me  to  that  Hate,  which  I 
have  heard  you  curfe  yourfelf,  when  my  mother  and  you 
have  battled  it  for  a  whole  week  together. 

Old  Mir.  Never  but  once,  you  rogue,  and  that  was 
when  fhe  long'd  for  fix  Flanders  mares :  ay,  fir,  then 

me 
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fhe  was  Breeding  of  you,    which  fhew'd  what  an  expen-* 
iive  dog  I  mould  have  of  you. 

Enter  Petit. 

Well,  Petit,  how  does  fhe  ROW? 

Pet.  Mad,  fir,  con  po-mpos — Ay,  Mr.  M'\-abel,  you'll 
believe  that  I  fpeak  truth,  now  when  I  confefs  that 
I  have  told  you  hitherto  nothing  but  lies  ;  our  jefling  is 
come  to  a  fad  .earnelt,  me's  downright  diilracted. 

Enter  Bifarre. 

Btf.  Where  is  this  mighty  victor  ! The  great  ex 
ploit  is  done  ;  go  triumph  in  the  glory  of  your  con- 
queft,  inhuman,  barbarous  man  !  O  Sir,  [To  the  old 
gentleman~\  your  wretched  ward  has  found  a  'tender 
guardian  of  you,  where  her  young  innocence  expected 
protection,  here  has  me  found  her  ruin. 

Old.  Mir.   Ay  the  fault  is  mine,  for  I  believe  that 
rogue  won't  marry,    for  fear  of  begetting  fuch  another 
difobedient  fon  as  his  father  did.    I  have  done  all  I  can 
madam,  and  now  can  do  no  more  than  run  mad  for  com, 
pany.  [Cries 

Enter  Dugard  <vjith  his  favor d  drawn, 

Dug.  Away !   Revenge,  revenge. 

Old  Mir,  Patience,  patience,  fir.  [0/^Mir.  holds  him, 
Bob,  draw.  [Afide. 

Dug.  Patience  !  The  coward's  virtue,  and  the  brave? 
man's  failing,  when*thus  provok'd — Villain  ! 

Mir.  Your  filler's  frenzy  (hall  excufe  your  madnefs  ; 
and  to  mew  my  concern  for  what  fhe  fufFers,  I'll  bear  the 
villain  from  her  brother — Put  up  your  anger  with  your 
fword ;  I  have  a  heart  like  your's,  that  fwells  at  an  af 
front  receiv'd,  but  melts  at  an  injury  given  ;  and  if  the 
lovely  Oriana's  grief  be  fuch  a  moving  fcene,  'twill 
find  a  part  within  this  breaft,  perhaps  as  tender  as  a  bro 
ther's. 

Dug.  To  prove  that  foft  compaffion  for  her  grief,  en 
deavour  to  remove  it. — There,  there,  behold  an  object 
that's  infective  ;  I  cannot  view  her,  but  I  am  as  mad  as 
fhe :  [Enter  Oriana,  held  by  two  maids  'who  /«/  her  in  a 

chair.] 
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chair.]  A  filler  that  my  dying  parents  left,  with  their 
laft  words  and  bleffing  to  my  care.  Sifter,  deareil 
fifter.  [Goes  to  her. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  poor  child,  poor  child,  d'ye  know  me  ? 

Or/'.  You  !  you  are  Amadis de  Gaul,  fir; — Oh  !  oh  my 
heart!  Were  you  never  in  love,  fair  lady?  And  do  you 
never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens? — I  dream  of  walk 
ing  fires,  and  tall  gigantic  fights.  Take  heed,  it  comes 
now — What's  that  ?  Pray  ftand  away :  I  have  feen  that 
face  fare.— How  light  my  head  is ! 

Mir.  What  piercing  charms  has  beauty,  ev'n  in  mad 
nefs  !  '  thefe  fudden  ftarts  of  undigefted  words  fhoot  thro* 
4  my  foul,  with  more  perfuafive  force  than  all  the  ftu- 
'  died  art  of  labour'd  eloquence.' — Come,  madam,  try 
to  repofe  a  little. 

On.  I  cannot ;  for  I  muft  be  up  to  go  to  church,  and 
I  muft  drefs  me,  put  on  my  new  gown,  and  be  fo  fine, 

to  meet  my  love.     Hey  ho ! Will  not  you  tell  me 

where  my  heart  lies  buried  ? 

Mir.  My  very  foul  is  touch'd— Your  hand,  my  fair. 

Ori.  How  foft  and  gentle  you  feel  ?  I'll  tell  you  your 
fortune,  friend. 

Mir.  How  me  ftares  upon  me ! 

Ori.  You  have  a  flattering  face  ;  but  'tis  a  fine  one— 
I  warrant  you  have  five  hundred  miftrefTes-r-Ay,  to  be 

fure,  a  miftrefs  for  every  guinea  in  his  pocket Will 

you  pray  for  rne  ?  I  mall  die  to-morrow — 'And  will  you 
ring  my  paffing-bell? 

Mir.  O  woman,  woman,  of  artifice  created!  whofe 
nature,  even  diftradled,  has  a  cunning:  In  vain  let  man 
his  fenfe,  his  learning  boaft,  when  woman's  madnefs 
over  rules 'his  reafon.  Do  you  know  me  injur'd  creature  ? 

Ori.  No — but  you  mail  be  my  intimate  acquaintance 
— in  the  grave.  [Weeps* 

Mir.  O  tears,  I  muft  believe  you  ;  fure  there's  a  kind 
of  fympathy  in  madnefs :  for  even  I,  obdurate  as  I  am, 
do  feel  my  foul  fo  tofs'd  with  ftorms  of  paffion,  that  I 
could  cry  for  help  as  well  as  me. [Wipes  his  eyes. 

Ori.  What  have  you  loft  your  lover  ?  No,  you  mock 
me  j  I'll  go  h  ome  and  pray. 

C  Mir. 
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Mir.  Stay,  my  fair  innocence,  and  hear  me  own  my 
love  fo  loud,  that  I  may  call  your  fer.fes  to  their  place, 
reftore  'em  to  their  charming  happy  functions,  and  re- 
inftate  myfelf  into  your  favour. 

Bif.  Let  her  alone,  fir,  'tis  all  too  late ;  me  trembles, 
hold  her,  her  fits  grow  ilronger  by  her  talking ;  don't 
trouble  her,  me  don't  know  you,  fir. 

Old  Mir.  Not  know  him  !  what  then?  me  loves  to 
fee  him  for  all  that, 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dur.  Where  are  you  all  ?  Wnat  the  devil !  melan 
choly,  and  I  here !  Are  ye  fad,  and  fuch  a  ridiculous 
fubjeit,  fuch  a  very  good  jefl  among  you  as  I  am  .•" 

Mir.  Away  with  this  impertinence  ;  this  is  no  place 
for  bagatel  :  I  have  murder Jd  my  honour,  ddtroy'd  a 
lady,  a:id  my  defire  of  reparation  is  come  at  length  too 
late:  fee  there. 

Dur.  What  ails  her? 

Mir.  Alas  !    fhe's  mad. 

Dur.  Mad  !  do'ft  wonder  at  that?  By  this  light,  they're 
all  fo  ;  they're  cozening  mad  ;  they're  brawling  mad; 
they're  proad  mad;  Ijufl  now  came  from  a  whole  world 
of  mad  women,  tha-t  had  almoil — What  is  file  dead  ? 

Mir.  Dead!  Heav'ns  forbid. 

Dur.  Heav'ns  further  it ;  for  till  they  be  as  cold  as  a 
key,  .there's  no  trufting  them.;  you're  never  fure  that  a 
woman's  in  earnett,  'till  me  is  nall'd  in  her  coffin.  Shall 
I  calk  to  her  ?  Are  you  mad,  miftrefs  ? 

Bif.  What's  thai  to  you,  fir? 

Dur.  Cons,  madam,    are  you  there  !  [Runs  off 

Mir.  Away,  thou  wild  buffoon  ;  how  poor. and  mean 
this  humour  now  appears  ?  *  His  follies  and  my  own  I 
here  difclairn  ;'  this  lady's  frenzy  has  reftor'd  my  fenfes, 
and  was  me  perfect  now,  as  once  fhe  was  (before  ye  all 
I  fpeak  it)  me  mould  be  mine ;  and  as  fhe  is,  my  tears 
and  prayers  lhall  wed  her. 

Dug.  How  happy  had  this  declaration  been  foine 
hours  a^o. 

Elf.  Sir,  me  beckons  to  you,  and  waves  us  to  go  off; 
Coras,  come,  let's  leave  'em  \Es.*  omnes,  but  Mir,  and  On. 
OH.  O  fir. 

Mirt 
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'Mir.  Speak,  my  charming  angel,  if  your  dear  fenfes 
have  regain'd  their  order;  fpeak,  fair,  and  blefs  me 
with  the  news. 

On.  Firfl,  let  me  blefs  the  cunning  of  my  fex,  that 
happy  counterfeited  frenzy  that  has  reilor'd  to  my  poor 
labouring  breafl  the  deareft,  bell  belov'd  of  men. 

Mir.  Tune  all  ye  fpheres,  your  inilruments  of  joy,  and 
carry  round  your  fpacious  orbs,  the  happy  found  of  Ori- 
ancts  health;  her  foul,  whofe  harmony  was  next  to 
yours,  is  now  in  tune  again ;  the  counterfeiting  fair  has 
play'd  the  fool. 

She  was  fo  mad  to  counterfeit  for  me\  -fc 

/  <was  fo  mad  to  pa-tun  my  liberty  :  > 

But  now  iv  e  both  are  *well,   and  both  are  free.  3 

On'.  How,  fir,  free! 

Mir.  As  air,  ^my  dear  bedlamite  ;  what,  marry  a  lu- 
natick  !  Look  ye,  my  dear,  you  have  counterfeited  mad- 
nefs  fo  very  well  this  bout,  that  you'll  be  apt  to  play 
the  fool  all  your  life  long Here,  gentlemen. 

On.  Monfter!  you  won't  difgrace  me. 

Mir.  O'  my  faith,  but  I  will;  here,  come  in  gentle 
men. — A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  the  woman's  difpoifefs'd, 
the  devil's  vanifh'd. 

Enter  Old  Mirabel  <aWDugard. 

Old  Mir.  Blefs  us,  was  ihe  poffefs'd  ? 

Mir.  With  the  woril  of  demons,  fir,  a  marriage-de 
vil,  a  horrid  devil.  Mr.  Dugard,  don't  be  furpriz'd, 
'I  promis'd  my  endeavours  to  cure  your  filler;  no  mad 
doctor  in  Chriftendom  could  have  done  it  more  effectu 
ally.  Take  her  into  your  charge;  and  have  a  care  fhe 
don't  relapfe  ;  if  ihe  ihould,  employ  me  not  again,  for 
I  am  no  more  infallible  than  others  of  the  faculty  ;  1  do 
cure  fometimes. 

Or i.  Your  remedy,  mod  barbarous  man,  will  prove 
the  greateft  poifon  to  my  health  ;  for  tho'  my  former 
frenzy  was  but  counterfeit,  I  now  fhall  run  into  a  real 
madnefs.  [Exit  Old  Mir.  after. 

Dug.  This  was  a  turn  beyond  my  knowledge;  I'm  f« 

ccnfus'd,  I  know  not  how  to  refent  it.  [Exit. 

C  2  Mir. 
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Mir.  What  a  dangerous  precipice  have  I  efcap'd  ?  Was 
not  I  juft  now  upon  the  brink  of  deflruction  ? 

Enter  Duretele. 

O  my  friend,  let  me  run  into  tb,y  bofom ;  no  lark» 
efcap'd  from  the  devouring  pounces  of  a  hawk,  quakes 
with  more  difmal  apprehenfion. 

Dur.  The  matter,  man  ! 

Mir.  Marriage,  hanging;  I  was  juft  at  the  gallows- 
foot,  the  running  noofe  about  my  neck,  and  the  cart 
wheeling  from  me. — Oh — I  ihan't  be  myfelf  this  month 
again, 

Dur.  Did  not  I  tell  you  fo  ?  They  are  all  alike,  faints 
or  devils :  their  counterfeiting  can't  be  reputed  a  deceit, 
for  'tis  the  nature  of  the  fex,  not  their  contrivance. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay :  there's  no  living  here  with  fecurity ; 
this  houfe  is  fo  full  of  itratagem  and  defign,  that  I  mult 
abroad  again. 

Dur.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  bear  thee  company,  my 
lad  ;  I'll  meet  you  at  the  play ;  and  we'll  fet  out  for  Italy 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mir.  A  match ;  I'll  go  pay  my  compliment  of  leave 
to  my  father  prefently. 

Dur.  I'm  afraid  he'll  flop  you. 

Mir.  What  pretend  a  command  over  me  after  his  fet- 
tlement  of  a  thoufand  pound  a  year  upon  me?  No,  no, 
he  has  pafs'd  away  his  authority  with  the  conveyance ; 
the  will  of  a  living  father  is  chiefly  obeyed  for  the  fake 
of  the  dying  one. 

'  What  makes  the  world  attend  and  croud  the  great? 
f  Hopes,  intereil,  and  dependence,  make  their  ilate  J 
•*  Behold  the  anti-chamber  fill'd  with  beaux, 

*  A  horfe's  levee  throng'd  with  courtly  crows. 

'  Tho'  grumbling  fubje&s  make  the  crown  their  fport, 
'  Hopes  of  a  place  will  bring  the  fparks  to  court. 
'  Dependence,  ev'n  a  father's  fway  fecures, 

*  For  thoj  the  fon  rebels,  the  heir  is  yours.'   [Exeunt » 
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ACT        Y. 

S'  C  E  N  E,    the   Street  before  the  Play-Houfe. 

Mirabel  and  Duretete    as    coming  from   the  Play. 
d'ye  like  this  play? 


Mir.  I  lik'd  the  company  ;  the  lady,  the 
rich  beauty  in  the  front-box  had  my  attention  :  thefe 
impudent  poets  bring  the  ladies  together  to  fupport  them> 
and  to  kill  every  body  elfe. 

For  deaths  upcn  the  ft  age  the  ladles  cry., 

But  ne'er  mind  us  that  in  the  audience  die  ^ 

'  The  pee?  s  hero  Jhould  not  move  their  pain, 

'  But  they  Jhou  d  iveep  for  thofe  their  eyes  have  flabiS 

Dur.  Hoyty,  toyty  ;  did  Philips  in-fpire  you  with  all 
this  ? 

Mir.  Ten  times  more  ;  theplay-houfe  is  the  element 
of  pcetry,  becaufe  the  region  of  beauty  ;  the  ladies,  me- 
thinks,  have  a  more  triumphant  air  in  the  boxes  than  any 
where  elfe,  they  fit  commanding  on  their  thrones  witli 
all  their  fubjeft  flaves  about  them  :  their  beft  clothes, 
beft  looks,  mining  jewels,  fparkling  eyes,  the  treafure 
of  the  world  in  a  ring.  Then  there's  fuch  a  hurry  of 
pleafure  to  tranfportus;  the  buitle,  noife,  gallantry, 
*  equipage,  garters,  feathers,  wigs,'  bows,  fmiles,  ogles,. 
love,  mufic,  and  applaufe  :  I  could  wifh  that  my  whole 
life  long  were  the  fir  ft  night  of  a  new  play. 

Dur.  The  fellow  has  quite  forgot  this  journey  ;  have 
you  befpoke  poft  horfes  ? 

Mir.  Grant  me  but  three  days,  dear  captain,  one  to 
difcover  the  lady,  one  to  unfold  myfelf,  and  one  to  make 
me  happy;  and  then  I'm  yours  to  the  world's.  end. 

Dur.  Hail  thou  the  impudence  to  promife  thyfelf  a 
lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  fir  —  I  have  a  confident  addrefs,  no  difagree- 
able  perfon,  ,and  five  hundred  lewis  d'ors  in  my  pocket,. 

Dur.  Five  hundred  lewis  d'ors  !  You  a'n't  mad  ? 
C  3 
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Mir.  I  tell  you,  flic's  worth  five  thoufand;  one  of  her 
black  brilliant  eyes  is  worth  a  diamond  as  big  as  her  head. 

*  I  compar'd  her  necklace  with  her  looks,  and  the  living 

*  jewels  out-fparkled  the  dead  ones  by  a  million.' 

Dur.  But  you  have  own'd  to  me,  that  abating  Or/~ 
ana's  pretenfions  to  marriage,  you  lov'd  her  paffionately  ; 
then  how  can  you  wander  at  this  rate? 

Mir.  \  long'd  for  a  partridge  t'other  day  ofFthe  king's 
plate,  but  d'ye  think,  becaufe  I  could  not  have  it,  I 
muft  eat  nothing. 

Dur.  Prithee,  Mirabel,  be  quiet;  }ou  may  remember 
what  narrow  'fcapes  you  have  had  abroad  by  following 
Grangers ;  you  forget  your  leap  out  of  the  Courtefan's 
window  at  Bologna,  to  fave  your  fine  ring  there. 

Mir.  My  ling's  a  trifle/  there's  nothing  we  poiTefs 
comparable  to  what  we  defire-  be  my  of  a  lady  bare- 
fa'c'd  in  the  front-box  with  a  thoufand  pounds  in  jewels 
about  her  neck!  For  fhame,  no  more. 

Enter  Oriana  in  Boy's  Clothes  nvith  a  Letter. 

Ori.  Is  your  name,  Mirabel,  fir  ? 

Mir.  Yes,    fir. 

Ori.  A  letter  from  your  uncle  in  Picardy. 

[Gives  the  letter, 
'Mir.   [Reads.} 

*J~HE  bearer  is  t  be  fin  of  a  P  rot  eft  ant  gentleman,  who 
flying  for  his  religion,  left  me  the  charge  of  this  youth, 
[a  pretty  koy.~\  His  fond  of  fame  bttndfonte  jerviee  that  may 
afford  him  opportunity  of  improvement ;  your  care  of  him 
'will  oblige  Your's. 

Has't  a  mind  to  travel  child? 

Ori.  'Tis  my  defire,  fir ;  I  mould  be  pleas'd  to  ferve 
a  traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Mir.  A  hopeful  inclination  ;  you  fhall  along  with  me 
into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur.  '  I  don't  think  it  fafe,  the  rogue's  [Noife  with 
out. ~\  too  handfome.'— — The  play's  done,  and  fome  of 
the  ladies  come  this  way. 

Enter  Lamorce,  with  her  train  born  up  hy  a  Page* 

Mir.  Duretete,  the  very  dear,  identical  Ihe. 

Dur,  And  what  then  ? 

Mir. 
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Mir.  Why  'tis  flie. 

Dur.  And  what  then,  fir? 

Mir.  Then  !  Why Look'e,  firrah,    the  firft  piece 

of  fervicel  put  on   you,  is  to  follow  that  lady's  coach, 
and  bring  me  word  where  ihe  lives.  [fo  Oriana. 

Or/.  I  don't  know  the  town,  fir,  and  am  afraid  of 
loilng  myfelf. 

Mir.  Pfhaw. 

Lam.  Page,  what's  become  of  aH  my  people  ? 

Page.  I  can't  tell,  madam,  I  can  fee  no  fign  of  your 
ladyihip's  coach. 

Lam.  That  fellow  is  got  into  his  old  pranks,  and 
fall'n  drunk  fomewhere  ;  none  of  the  footmen  there  ? 

Page.  Not  one,  madam. 

Lam.  Thefe  fervants  are  the  plague  of  our  lives, 
what  (hall  I  do  ? 

Mir.  By  all  my  hopes,  fortune  pimps  for  me  ;  now 
Duretete  for  a  piece  of  gallantry. 

Dur.  Why  you  won't  fure  ? 

Mir.  Won't,  brute  !  Let  not  your  fervants  neglecl, 
madam,  put  your,  ladyfhip  to  any  inconvenience,  for 
you  can't  be  difappointed  of  an  ec^uipage  whilil  mine 
waits  below  ;  and  wou'd  you  honour,  the  mailer  fo  far, 
he  would  be  proud  to  pay  his  attendance, 

Dur.  Ay  to  be  mre.  \_AJide. 

Lam.  Sir,  I  won't  prefume  to  be  troublefome,  for  my 
habitation  is  a  great  way  off. 

Dur.  Very  true,  madam,  and  he's  a  little  engaged,  be- 
iides,  madam,  a  hackey-coach  will  do  as  well,  madam. 

Mir.  Rude  beaft,  be  quiet  I  [To  Duretete.]  The  far 
ther  from  home,  madam,  the  more  occafion  you  have 
for  a  guard — pray,  madam — 

Lam.  Lard,  fir. — [He  feems  to  prefs,  Jhe  to  decline  it  in 

dumb  jbe<uu. 

Dur.  Ah  !  the  devil's  in  his  impudence ;  now  he 
wheedles,  flie  fmiles ;  he  flatters,  flie  fimpers  ;  he  fwears, 
Ihe  believes ;  he's  a  rogue,  and  (he's  a  w —  in  a  moment. 

Mir.  Without  there  !  my  coach  ;  Durctete,  wifli  me 
joy.  [Hands  the  Ladj  cut. 

Dur.  Wifti  you  a  furgecn  !  Here  you  little  Picard,   go 

follow  your  mailer,  and  he'll  lead  you 

C  4  -Qri> 
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Or/.  Whither,  fir? 

Dur.  To  the  academy,  child  :  'tis  the  fafhion,  with 
men  of  quality,  to  teach  their  pages  their  exercifes— go. 

Ori.  Won't  you  go  with  hi ni  too,  fir;  that  woman 
may  do  him  fome  harm,  I  don't  like  her. 

Dur.  Why,  how  now  Mr.  Pags>  do  you  ftart  up  to 
give  laws  of  a  fudden  ;  do  you  pretend  to  rife  at  court, 
aud  difapprove  the  pleafure  cf  your  betters  :  Look'e, 
firrah,  if  ever  you  wou'd  rife  by  a  great  man,  be  fure  to 
be  with  him  in  his  little  actions,  and,  as  a  flep  to  your 
advancement,  follow  your  mailer  immediately,  and 
make  it  your  hope  t'lat  he  goes  to  a  bawdy-houfe. 

Ori.  Heav'ns  forbid,  [Exit. 

Dug.  Now  wouM  I  fooner  take  a  cart  in  company  of 
the  hangman,  than  a  coach  with  that  woman  :  what  a 
itrange  antipathy  have  I  taken  again  ft  thefe  creatures ; 
a  woman  to  me  is  averfion  upon  averfion,  a  cheefe,  a 
cat,  a  breaft  of  mutton,  the  fqualiing  cf  children,  the 
grinding  of  knives,  and  the  fnufY of  a  candle.  [£*&, 

SCENE,  a  ban  (/feme  apartment* 
Enter  Mirabel  and  Lamorce, 

Lam.  To  convince  me,  fir,  that  your  fervice  was 
fomething  more  than  good  breeding,  pleafe  to  lay  out 
an  hour  of  your  company  upon  my  defire,  as  you  have 
already  upon  my  neceiftty. 

Mir.  Your  deiire,  madam,  has  only  prevented  my  re- 
queft:  my  hours!  make  'em  yours,  madam,  eleven 
twelve,  one,  two,  three,  and  all  that  ^belong  to  thofe 
happy  minutes. 

Lam.  But  I  muft  trouble  you,  fir,  to  difmifs  your  re 
tinue,  becaufe  an  equipage  at  my  door,  at  this  time  of 
night,  will  not  be  confiflent  vvith  my  reputation. 

Mir.  By  all  means,  madam,  all  but  one  little  boy- 
Here,  Page,  [Enter  Oriana]  order  my  coach  and  fer- 
vants  home,  and  do  you  Hay  ;  'tis  a  foolifh  country  boy, 
that  knows  nothing  but  innocence.  [Exit  Oriana. 

Lam.  Innocence,  fir  ?  I  mould  be  forry  if  you  made 
any  finiiter  conuruclions  of  my  freedom. 

Mir.  O  madam,  I  muft  not  pretend  to  remark  upon  any 
body's  freedom,  having  fo  entirely  forfeited  my  own. 

Lam* 
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Lam,  Well,  fir,  'twere  convenient  towards  our  eafy 
correfpondence,  that  we  enter'd  into  a  free  confidence  of 
each  other,  by  a  mutual  declaration  of  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  think  of  one  another. — Now,  fir  what  are  you  ? 

Mir,  In  three  words,  madam., — I  am:  am  a  gentleman,, 
I  have  five  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  a  clean 
fhirt  on. 

Lam.   And  your  ri ame  is 

Mir,  Muftftpha. Now,  madam,  the  inventory  of 

your  fortunes. 

Lam.  My  name  is  Lamorce  ;  my  birth  noble;  I  was 
married  young,  to  a  proud,  rude,  fallen,  impetuous  fel 
low  ;  the  huiband  fpoiled  the  gentlemen  ;  crying  ruin'd 
my  face,  'till  at  lail  I  took  heart,  Isap'd  out  of  a  win 
dow,  got  away  to  my  friends,  fu'd  my  tyrant,  and  re 
covered  my  fortune 1  liv'd  from  fifteen  to  twenty  to 

pleafe  a  hufband  ;  from  twenty  to  forty  I'm  refolv'd  to 
pleafe  myfelf,  and  from  thence  upwards  I'll  humour  the' 
world. 

1  Mir.  The  charming  wild  notes  of  a  bird  broke  out 
'  of  its  cage. 

'  Lam.  I  mark'd  you  at  the -play,  and  fomething  I  fa\v 

*  of  a  well-furnim'd,  carel-efs,  agreeable  tour  about  you. 

*  Methought  your  eyes  made  their    mannerly  demands 
'with  fuch  an  arch  modeily,  that. I  don't  know  how— - 

*  but  I'm  elop'd.      Ha,  ha,  ha!  I'm  elop'd.' 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  rejoice  in  your  good  fortune  with 
al!  my  heart. 

Lam.  O,  now  I  think  on't,  Mr.  Muftapha,  you  have- 
got  the  nneft  ring  there,  I  cou'd  fcarcely  believe  it  right ; 
pray  let  me  fee  it. 

Mir.  Hum!  Yes,  madam,  'tis,  'tis  right — but,  but,. 
but,  but,  but,  it  was  given  me  by  my  mother,  an  old 
family  ring,  madam,  an  old-famion'd  family-ring. 

Lam,  Ay,  fir — If  you  can  entertain  yourfelf  '  with  a 
fong'  for  a  moment,  I'll  wait  on  you  immediately;  *  come 
f  iii  there.  [Exit-.. 

1 -Enter  Singers. 

*  Call  what  you  pleafe,  iir. 

*  Mir.  The  new  fong. Prithee,  Phillis, 

'SON  G,' 
C  4 
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Mir.  Certainly  the  ftars  have  been  in  a  ftrange  intri 
guing  humour  when  I  was  born— Ay,  this  night  ihou'd 
I  have  had  a  bride  in  my  arms,  and  that  I  fhou'd  like 
well  enough :  But  what  ihou'd  I  have  to-morrow  night  ? 
The  fame.  And  what  next  night  ?  The  fame.  And 
what  next  night  ?  The  very  fame  :  Soup  for  breakfait, 
foup  for  dinner,  fcup  for  fupper,  and  foup  for  breakfail 
again— -But  here's  variety. 

*  I  love  the  fair  who  freely  gl--ce?  her  heart , 

*  *T  bat's  mine  by  ties  of  nature,  net  of  art  ; 

'  Who  boldly  owns  whatever  her  thoughts  indite^ 
(  And  is  too  mo  deft  for  a  hypocrite.' 

[L amorce  appears  at  the  door>  as  he  runs  towards  her, 

four  Bra'voes  ftep  in  before  her.  He  ft  arts  back. 
She  comes,  (he  comes — Hum,  hum — Bitch — Murder'd, 
murder'd  to  be  fure  ?  The  curfed  (trumpet !  To  make 
me  fend  away  my  fervants — Nobody  near  me  !  Thefe 
cut-throats  always  make  fure  work.  What  mall  I  do  ? 
I  have  but  oneway.  \_Ajide  ]  Are  thefe  gentlemen  your  re 
lations,  madam  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  fir. 

Mir.  Gentlemen  yourmoft  humble  fervant ;  fir,  your 
molt  faithful,  yours,  iir,  with  all  my  heart ;  your  moil 
obedient — come,  gentlemen,  [Salutes  all  round]  pleafe 
to  lit — no  ceremony,  next  the  lady,  pray  fir. 

Lam.  Well,  fir,  and  how  d'ye  like  my  friends  ? 

[They  all  fit. 

Mir.  O,  madam,  the  moft  finifh'd  gentlemen  !  I  was 
never  more  happy  in  good  company  in  all  my  life  ;  I 
fuppofe,  fir,  you  have  travell'd  .? 

I  Bra.  Yes,  fir. 

Mir.   Which  way,  may  I  prefume  ? 

I  Bra.  In  a  weilern  barge,  fir. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  pretty  ;  facetious  pretty  gen 
tleman  ! 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  fir,  you  have  got  the  prettiefr 
ring  upon  you  finger  there—— 

Mir.  Ah  ?  madam,  'tis  at  your  fervice  with  airmy 
heart.  [QfM*g  the  ring. 

Lam, 
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Lam.   By  no  means,  fir,  a  family  ring-!  \fTakes  it. 

Mir.  No  matter,  madam.  Seven  hundred  pounds  by 
this  li o-hr.  {A fide* 

2  Bra.  Pray,  fir,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Mir.  Hum  !    Sir,  I  have  left  my  watch  at  home. 

2  Brav.  I  thought  I  faw  the  firing  of  it  juit  now — - 

Mir.  Ods  my  life,  iir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  here  it  is 
—but  it  don't  go.  j  Putting  it  up. 

Lam.  O  dear  fir,  an  Englijh  watch  !  T&fftpton's  1  pre- 
fume. 

Mir.  D'ye  like  it,  madam — no  ceremony 'tis  at 

your  fervice  with  all  my  heart  and  foul Tcmpion's  \ 

Hang  ye.  [AJide. 

i  Bra.  But,  fir,  above  all  things,  I  admire  the 
fafhion  and  make  of  your  fword-hilt. 

Mir.  I'm  mighty  glad  you  like  it,  fir. 

i  Bra.   Will  you  part  with  it,  fir  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  I  won't  fell  it. 

I  Bra.   Not  fell  it,  fir  ! 

Mir.  No,  gentlemen, but  I'll  bellow  it  with  all- 
in  y  heart.  [O/erin^  if.. 

i  Bra.  O,  fir,  we  (hall  rob  yon. 

Mir.  That  you  do  I'll  be  fworn.  [AJide^\  I  have  ano 
ther  at  home,  pray,  fir, — Gentlemen  you're  too  mod  eft, 
have  I  any  thing  elfe  that  you  fancy  — '-  Sir,  will  you 
'  do  me  a  favour?'  [To  the  \jl  Bravo.]  I  am  exticmeJy  ia 
love  with  that  wig  which  you  wear,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  change  with  ne  ? 

i  Bra-.  Look:e,  fir,  this  is  a  family  wig,  and  I  wou'd 
not  part  with  it,  but  if  you  like  it 

Mir,  Sir  your  moll  humble  fervant.  [They  change  wigs. 

1  Bra.   Madam,  your  mcfl  humble  flave. 

[Goes  up  fcppifvy  to  the  Lady,  falutes  her. 

2  Bra.  The  fellow's  very  liberal ;  fhallwe  murder  him  ? 
I  Bra.  What !  Let  him  'fcape  to  hang  us  all  !   And  [ 

to  lofe   my  wig;   no,  no  !    I  '.v^r.t    but  a  handfome  pre 
tence  to  quarrel   with  him.    for  you    know  we  muft-  a-ft 
like  gentlemen.      '  Here,  fome  wine' — \ll'ine-kcre.~\  Sir 
your  good  health.  [Puits  Mirsbe!  /y  the  nf.fc' 

Mir.  Oh  !  fir,  your  moil  humble   fervant  ;  a  pi  . 
frolic  enough,    to  drink  *  man's  health,  and  pull  him 
C    6  by 
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by  the  nofe  :  ha,  ha,  ha,  thepleafanteftpretty-humour'd 
gentleman. 

'  Lam.  Help  the  gentleman  to  a  glafs,'      [Mir  drinks. 

1  Bra.  How  d'ye, like  the  wine,  fir? 

Mir.  Very  good  o'  the  kind,  iir  :  Bat  I  tell  ye  what; 
I  find  we're  all  inclin'd  to  be  frolicfome,  and  .t'gad,  for 
rny  own  part,  I  was  never  more  difpofed  to  be  merry  ; 
let's  make  a  night  on't,  ha  ! — This  wine  is  pretty,  but 
I  have  fuch  Burgundy  at  home. — Loek'e,  gentlemen,  let 
me  fend  for  half  a  dozen  fiafks  of  my  Burgundy,  I  defy 
France  to  march  it; — 'Twill  make  us  all  life,  all  air, 
pray,  gentlemen. 

2  Bra.  Eh  !    Shall  us  have  his  Eur gundy  / 

I  Bra.  Yes,  faith,  we'll  have  ail  we  can ;  here  call  up 
the  gentleman's  fervant — What  think  you,  Lamcrce  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  yes,-— -ycnr  fervant  is  a  fooliih  country 
boy,  fir,  he  underilands  nothing  but  innocence. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  madam. — Here,  Page,  [Enter  Oriana.] 
take  this  key,  and  go  to  my  butler,  order  him  to  fend 
half  a  dozen  fiafks  of  the  red  Burgundy^  mark'd  a  thou- 
fand  ;  and  be  fure  you  make  hafte,  I  long  to  entertain 
my  friends  here,  my  very  gocd  friends. 

Qmnes.  Ah,  dear,  iir  ! 

i.  Bra.  Here,  child,  take  a  glafs  of  wine — Your 
in  after  and  I  have  chaug'd  wigs,  honey,  in  a  frolic. 
Where  had  you  this  petty  boy,  honefl  Miiftapba? 

Ori.  Mu/apha  ! 

Mir.  Out  of  Picardy this  is  the  firft  errand  he  has 

made  for  me,  and  if  he  dees  it  right,  I'll  encourage  him. 

Ori.   The  red  Burgundy ,   fir. 

Mir.  The  red,  mark'd  a  thoufand,  and  be  fure  you 
make  hafte. 

Ori,  I  mall,  fir.  [Exit. 

I  Bra.  Sir  yen  were  pleas'd  to  like  my  wig,  have 
you  any  fancy  for  my  coat  ? — Look'e,  fir,  it  has  fcrv'd 
a  great  many  honed  gentlemen  very  faithfully. 

Mir.  Net  fo  faithfully,  for  I'm  afraid  it  has  got  a  fcurvy 
trick  of  leaving  all  it's  mailers  in  neceffity. — The  info- 
lence  of'thefe  dogs  is  beyond  their  cruelty.  \_Afide. 

Lam.  Ycu're  melancholy,  fir. 

Mir.  Only  concern'd,  madam,   that  I  mou'd  have  no 
but  this  little 'boy-— —  he'll  make  fome  con 
founded 
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'founded  blunder,  I'll  lay  my  life  on't,  I  wou'd  not  be 
difappointed  of  my  wine  for  the  univerfe. 

Lam.  He'll  do  well  enough,  fir;  but  fupper's  ready, 
will  you  pleafe  to  eat  a  bit,  fir  ? 

Mir.  O,  madam,  I  never  had  a  better  flomach  in  my 
life. 

Lam.  Come  then, — we  have  nothing  but  a  plate  of  foup. 

Mir*  Ah !  the  marriage-foup  I  cou'd  difpenfe  with. 
.BOW.  \_Afde. ~\  [Exit,  handing  the  lady* 

2  Era.  That  wig  won't  fall  to  your  fhare. 

1  Bra.  No,  no,  we'll  fettle  that  after  fupper,   in  the 
-mean  time  the  gentleman  fhall  wear  it. 

2  Era.  Shall  we  difpatch  him  ? 

3  Era.  To  be  fure.     I  think  he  knows  me. 

i  Era.  Ay,  ay,  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ;  I  wonder  at 

the  impudence  of  the  Englijh  rogues,  that  will  hazard  the 

meeting  a  man  at  the  bar  whom  they  have  encounter'd 

upon  the  road  !   I  ha'nt  the  confidence  to  look  a  man  in 

the  face  after  I  have  done  him  an  injury,  therefore  we'll 

murder  him.  .  [Exeunt.- 

SCENE  changes  to  Old  Mirabel'*  houje. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dur.  My  friend  has  forfaken  me,  I  have-  abando.n'd 
my  miilrefs,  my  time  lies  heavy  upon  my  hands,  and  my 
money  burns  in  my  pocket— But  now  I  think  on't,  my 
myrmidons  are  upon  duty  to-night ;  I'll  fairly  ftrole 
down  to  the  guard,  and  nod  away  the  night  with  my 
honeil  lieutenant  over  a  flafk  of  wine,  arake-helly  fiery, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  [Going  of,  Bif.  meets  him*. 

Eif.  Who  comes  there  ?  ftand  ! 

Dur.  Heyday,  now  (he's  turn'd  dragoon. 

Eif.  Lcok'e,  fir,  I'm  told  you  intend  to  travel  again. 
~—  I  defign  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy.. 

Dur.  Theit  I'll  travel  into  Wales. 

Eif.  Wales!  What  country's  that? 

Dur.  The  land  of  mountains,  childr  where  you're 
never  out  of  the  way,  'caufe  there's  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
high  road* 

Eif.  Rather  always  in  a  high-road,  'caufe  you  travel  all 
upon  hills  ;~butbe't  as  it  will,  Fil  jog  along  with  you. 

Dur.  But  we  intend  to  fail  to  the  Eaji-lndies. 

Bit. 
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Bif.  Eeft  or  Weft,  'tis  all  one  to  me  ;  I'm  tight  and 
light,  and  the  fitter  for  failing. 

Dur.  But  fuppofe  we  take  thro'  Germany,  and  drink 
hard. 

Bif.  Suppofe  I  take  thro'  Germany,  and  drink  harde? 
than  you. 

Dur.  Suppofe  I  go  to  a  bawdy-houfe. 

Bif.  Suppofe  I  fhew  you  the  way- 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  woman,  will  you  go  to  the  guard  wit-h 
me,  and  I'm  oak  a  pipe  I 

Bif.   Allans  done  ! 

Dur.  The  devil's  in  the  woman  ; fuppofe  I  hang 

myfeif. 

Bif.  There  I'll  leave  you. 

Dur.  And  a  happy  riddance,  the  gallows  is  welcome. 

Bif.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  {Catches  him  by  the  arm  going.] 
one  word  before  we  part. 

Dur.^Let  me  go,  madam, or  I  mall  think  that 

you're  a  man,   and  perhaps  may  examine  you. 

Bif.  Stir  if  you  dare  ;  1  have  ilill  fpirits  to  attend  me  ; 
and  can  raife  fuch  a  muiler  of  fairies  as  (hall  punifh  you 
to  death — Come,  fir,  ftand  the  e  now  and  ogle  me  :  [He 
frowns  upon  her.]  Now  a  languilhing  ligh  !  [He groans.] 

Now  run  and  take  my   fan, rafter.   [He  runs   ar.-d 

takes  it  up.]  Now  play  with  it  handfomely. 

Dur.  Ay,  ay.  [He  tears  it  all  in  pieces. 

Bif.  Hold,  hold,  dear  humourous  coxcomb  ;  Captain-, 
fpare  my  fan,  and  I'll — Why,  you  rude,  inhuman  mon~- 
iter,  don't  you  expecl  to  pay  for  this  ? 

Dur.  Yes,  madam,  there's  twelve  pence  ;  for  that  is 
the  price  cn't. 

Bif.  Sir,  it  colt  a  guinea. 

Dur.  Well,  madam,  you  mail  have  the  flicks  again. 
[T' brews  them  to  her,  and  Exit, 

Bif.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ridiculous    below  my  concern.     I 

muil  follow   him  however,  to  know  if  he  can  give  me 

any  news  of  Oriana.  [Exif. 

SCENE  changes  to  Lamorce'j  Lodgings. 

Enter  Mirabel /O/&.T. 

Mir.  Bloody  hell-hounds,  I  over-heard  you  : Was 

not  I. two.  hours   ago  the  happy,  gay,  rejoicing  Mira 
bel?.- 
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lei?  How  did  I  plume  my  hopes  in  a  fair  coming  profpecl 
of  a  long  fcene  of  years  ?  Life  courted  me  with  all  the 
charms  of  vigour,  youth,  and  fortune  ;  and  to  be  torn 
away  from  all  my  promifed  joys  is  more  than  death  ;  the 
manner  too,  by  \illains. — O  my  Oriana,  this  very  mo 
ment  might  have  blefs'd  me  in  thy  arms,  and  my  poor 
boy!  the  innocent  boy! — Confufion  ! — But  hulh,  they 
come  :  I  muft  difiemble  flill — No  news  of  my  wine, 
gentlemen  ? 

Enter  the  four  Bravoes. 

1  Bra.  No,  fir,  I  believe  your  country-booby  has  loll 

himfelf,  and  we  can    wait  no  longer    for't  : True, 

fir,  you're  a  pleafant  gentleman,  but  I  fuppofe  you  \in- 
derftand  our  bufmefs. 

Mir.  Sir,  I  may  go  near  to  guefs  at  your  employ 
ments  ;  you,  fxr,  are  a  lawyer,  I  preiume,  you  a  phy- 
fician,  you  a  fcrivener,  and  you  a  Hock-jobber. — All 
cut  throats,  I-gad.  [Afide. 

4  Era.  Sir,  I  am  a  broken  officer  ;  I  was  camier'd  at 
the  head  of  the  army  for  a  coward:  fo  I  took  up  the 
trade  of  murder  to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  my  courage. 

3  Bra.  I  am  a  foldier  too,  and  wou'd  ferve  my  king, 
but  I  don't  like  the  quarrel,  and  I  have  more  honour 
than  to  fight  in  a  bad  caufe. 

2  Bra.   I  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and  have  no  eltate, 
but  I  muft  have  my  whore  and  my  bottle,  thro'  the  pre 
judice  of  education. 

1  Bra.  I  am  a  ruffian  too,  by  the  prejudice  of  educa 
tion,  I  was  bred  a  butcher.     In  fhort,   fir,  if  your  wine 
had  come,  we  might  have  trifled  a  little  longer. — Come, 
fir,  which  fword  will  you  fall  by  ?  mine,  fir? 

2  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  [draws. 

3  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  \4rafuef. 

4  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  [draws. 
Mir.  I  {corn  to  beg  my  life  ;  but  to  be  butcher'd  thus  ! 

[knocking]  O  there's   the  wine: this  moment  for 

my  life  or  death. 

Enter  On* ana. 

'  Loft,  forever  loft  !' — Where's  the  wine,  child  ?  [faintly, 
Ori.  Coming  up,  fir.     [Stamps.] 

Enter 
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Enter  Duretete  with  his  fword  drawn,   and  fx  of  the 

grand  'umfqueteers   with   their  pieces  prefented,    the 

Ruffians  drop  their  jkvords.  [Qrianagoes  off. 

Mir.  The  wine,  the  wine,  the  wine.  Youth,  pleafure, 

fortune,   days    and  years,  are  now  my  own  again.— Ah, 

my  dear  friends,  did  not  I  teil  you  this  wine  wou'd  make 

me  merry  ? — Dear  captain,  thefe  gentlemen  are  the  befl 

natur'd,  facetious,  witty  creatures,  that  ever  you  knew* 

Enter  L::morce. 
La?n.  Is  the  wine  come,  fir  ? 

Mir.  O  yes,  madam,   the  wine  is  come fee  there  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  foldiers.]   Your  iadyihip  has  got   a  very 
fine  ring  upon  vour  finger. 

Lam.  Sir,   'tis  at  your  fervice. 

Mir.  O  ho  !  is  it  fo  ?  Thou  dear  feven  hundred  pound,, 
thou'rt  welcome  home  again,  with  all  my  heart — Ad's  my 
life,  madam,  you  have  got  the  fineft  built  watch  there  1 
Tampion's,  I  prefume. 

Lain-*  Sir,  you  may  wear  it. 

Mh-.  O,  madam,  by  no  means,  'tis  too  much — Rob 
you  of  all !  —  [Taking  it  from  her'}  Good  dear  time,  thou'rt 
a  precious  tiling,  I'm  glad  I  have  rctriev'd  thee  :  [Putting 
it  up\  What,  my  friends  negle&ed  all  this  while!  Gen 
tlemen,  you'll  pardon  my  coinplaifance  to  the  lady. — 
How  now — :s  it  civil  to  be  fo  out  of  humour  at  my  en 
tertainment,  and  I  fo  pleafed  with  yours  ?  Captain, 
you're  furprifcd  at  all  this  1  but  we're  in  our  frolics,  you 

mull  know. Some  wine  here. 

Enter  Servant  with  wins. 
Come,  Capt.rn,  this  worthy  gentleman's  health. 

':-:eaks  thefirft  Bravo  by  the  nofe  ;  he  roars. 

But  now,  where where's  my  dear  deliverer,  my  boyr 

ray  charming  boy  ! 

i  £ra.  I  hope  fome  of  our  crew  below-flairs  have  dif- 
patcliM  him . 

Mir.  Villain,  what  fay'flthour  Difpatch'd!  I'll  have 

ye  all  tortured,  rack'd,  torn  to  pieces  alive,  if  you  have 

touch'd  my  boy. — Here,  page  !  page  !  page  !  [Runs  out. 

Di-r.  Here,  gentlemen,  be  lure  you  fecure  thofe  fellows. 

i  Bra.  Yes,  iir,  we  know  you  and  your  guard  will  be 

very  civil  to  us,. 
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Dur.  Now  for  you,  madam  ; — He,  he,  he  ! — I'm  fo 
pleas'd  to  think  that  I  (hall  be  reveng'd  of  one  woman 
before  I  die — Well,  miflrefs  Snap  Dragon,  which  of  thefe 
honourable  gentlemen  is  fo  happy  to  call  you  wife  ? 

i  Bra.  Sir,  me  mould  have  been  mine  to-night,  'caufe 
Sambre  here  had  her  laft  night.  Sir,  {he's  very  true  to 
us  all  four. 

Dur.  Take  'em  to  juftice.  [-The  guards  carry  off  the  Brav. 
Enter  Old  Mirabel,  Dugard,   Bifarre. 

Old  Mir.  Robin,  Robin,  where's  Bob?  where's  my  boy? 
—What,  is  this  the  lady  ?  a  pretty  whore,  faith.  — Hark'e, 
child,  becaufe  my  fon  was  fo  civil  as  to  oblige  you  with  a 
coach,  I'll  treat  with  a  cart,  indeed  I  will. 

Dug.  Ay,  madam, — and  you  ifoall  have  a  fwinglng 
equipage,  three  or  four  thoufand  footmen  at  your  heels 
at  lealt. 

Dur.  No  lefs  becomes  her  quality. 

Eif.  Faugh  I  the  monfter ! 

Dur.  Monfter !  ay,  you're  all  a  little  monflrous,  let 
me  tell  you. 

Enter   Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,    my  dear  Bob,  art  thou  fafe,  man? 

Mir.  No,  no,  fir,  I'm  ruin'd,  the  faver  of  my  life  is  loft. 

Old  Mir.  No,  he  came  and  brought  us  the  news. 

Mir.  But  where  is  he? — [Enter  Oriana.]  Ha!  [Runs 
and  embraces  her.']  My  dear  preferver,  what  ftiall  I  do  to 
recompence  your  trull?  — Father,  friends,  gentlemen, 
behold  the  youth  that  has  relieved  me  from  the  moll  ig 
nominious  death,  '  from  the  fcandalous  poniards  of  thefe 
'  bloody  ruffians,  where  to  have  fall'n  would  have  defam'd 
€  my  memory  with  vile  reproach. — My  life,  eftate,  my 
'  all,  is  due  to  fuch  &  favour' — Command  me,  child,  be 
fore  you  all,  before  my  late,  fo  kind  indulgent  fears,  I 
fwear  to  grant  whate'er  you  afk. 

Ori.  To  the  fame  liars  indulgent  now  to  me,  I  will 
appeal  as  to  the  juftice  of  my  claim ;  I  mall  demand  but 

what  was  mine  before the  juil  performance  of  your 

contracl  to  Oriana.  [Difccvcrixg  kerf  elf. 

Om.   Oriana  !  "" 

Ori.  In  this  difguife  I  refolv'd  to  follow  you  abroad, 
counterfeited  that  letter  that  got  me  into  your  fervice  ; 
and  fo,  by  this  ilrange  turn  of  fate,  I  became  the  inftru- 

ment 
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ment  of  your  prefervation ;  *  few  common  fervants  vvou'tt 

*  have  had  fuch  cunning  ;  my  love  infpir'd  me  with  the- 
'  meaning  of  your  meflage,  'caufe  the  concern  for  your 
c  fafety  made  me  fufpect  your  company/ 

Dur.  Mirabel  you're  caught. 

Mir.   Caught!  I  fcorn  the  thought  of  impofition,  the 

*  tricks  and  artful  canning  of  the  fex  I  have  defpis'd,  and 
'  broke  thro'  all  contrivance.     Caught !  No,  'tis  my  vo- 

*  luntary  aft :  this  was  no  human  Itratagem,  but  by  my 
'  providential  ftar.e,  defign'd  to  mew  the  dangers  wan- 
'  dering youths  incur  by  the  purftsit  of  an  unlawful  love, 
'  to  plunge  me  headlong  in  the  fnares  of  vice,  and  then 
f  to  free  me  by  the  hands  of  virtue  :'  here,  on  my  knees, 
I  humbly  beg  my  fair  preferver's  pardon  ;  my  thanks  are 
needlefs,  for  myfelf  I  owe.     And  now  for  ever  do  pro- 
teft  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  Tall,  all  di  dall.  (fags.)  Kifs  me,  daugh 
ter — no,  you  ihall  kils  me  firil,  (To  Lamorce)  for  you're 
the  caufe  on't.  Well,  Bifarre,  what  fay  you  to  the  cap 
tain  ? 

Bif.  I  like  the  beaft  well  enough,  but  I  don't  under- 
fland  his  paces  fo  well  as  to  venture  him  in  a  ftrange  road.. 

Old  Mir.  But  marriage  is  fo  beaten  a  path  that  you. 
can't  go  wrong. 

Bif.   Ay,  'tis  fo  beaten  that  the  way  is  fpoil'd. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thing  ihou'd  make  me  thy  huf- 
band — I  cou'd  marry  thee  to-day  for  the  privilege  of 
beating  thee  to-morrow. 

Bif.  And  then 

Old  Mir.  Come,  come,  you  may  agree  for  all  this, 
Mr.  Dugard,  are  not  you  pieas'd  with  this  ? 

Dug.  So  pieas'd,  that  if  I  thought  it  might  fecure  your 
fon's  affeclion  to  my  fifter,  I  wou'd  double  her  fortune. 

Mir.  Fortune !  has  ihe  not  given  me  mine?  my  life, 
eftate,  my  all,  and  what  is  more,  her  virtuous  felf.— - 
Virtue,  in  this  fo  advantageous  light,  has  her  own  fpark- 
ling  charms,  more  tempting  far  than  glittering  gold  or 
glory.  Behold  the  foil  (Pointing  to  Lamorce)  that  fets 
this  brightnefs  off!  (To  Oriana.)  Here  view  the  pride 
(To  Oriana.)  and  fcandal  of  the  fex.  (To  Lamorce.) 
There  (TcLam.)  the  falfe  meteor,  whofe  deluding  light 
leads  mankind  to  de.ftrudion.  Here  (To  ©riana^thc 

bright 
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bright  ftiining  ftar  that  guides  to  a  fecurity  of  happinefs, 
a  garden  and  a  ilngle  ihe  (To  Oriana)  was  our  firil  fa 
ther's  blifs;  the  tempter  fTVLam.)  and  to  wander,  was 
his  curfe. 

What  liberty  can  be  fo  tempting  there,  (To  Lam. 

As  a  f oft,   virtuous,  am' rous  bondage  here?       (To  On.. 

\Exeunt  omnes. 


SONG: 

WINCE,  Coelia,  'tis  not  in  our  power 

To  tell  how  long  our  lives  may  laftt 
Begin  to  love  this  very  hour, 

You've  loft  too  much  in  what  is  paj}. 

For  fence  the  power  ive  all  obey, 

Has  in  your  Ireaft  my  heart  confined, 

Let  me  my  body  to  it  lay, 

In  vain  you'd  part  what  natu  re  joined. 


E  PI- 


.EPILOGUE. 


Fletcher  's  great  original  to  day 
We  tco.k  the  hint  cf  this  our  modern  play  ; 
Our  author,  from  his  lines,   has  ftrove  to  faint 
A  witty,   wild,  inconftant,  free  gallant  : 
With  a  gay  foul,   with  fenfe,   and  will  to  rove, 
With  language,  and  with  fcftnefs  fram'd  to  move, 
With  little  truth,   but  with  a  world  of  love. 
Such  forms  on  maids  in  morning  Jlumbers  wait, 
When  fancy  fir  ft  inftrutts  their  hearts  to  beat, 
When  firft  they  wijh,  and  Jighfor  what  they  know  not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  by  fome  unguarded  waj  ; 
Let  VilleroyV  misfortune  make  you  wife, 
'There'  *  s  danger  ft  ill  in  darknefs  andjurprife\ 
*T  ho*  from  his  rampart  he  defy*  d  the  foe, 
Prince  TLugene  found  an  aqueduft  below* 
With  ec.fy  freedom  and  a  gay  addrefs, 
A  prejjing  lover  feldom  wants  fitcce/s  : 
Whilft  the  refpetffid,  like  the  Greek,  Jits  down, 
And  waft  e.s  a  ten  years  Jiege  before  the  to-iva. 
For  her  own  fake,  let  noforfaken  maid, 
Our  wanderer,  for  want  of  love,  upbraid  ; 
Since  'tis  afecret,  none  Jhou  *d  e'er  confefs, 
That  they  have  loft  the  happy  pow'r  to  pleafe* 
Ifyoufufpeft  the  rogue  inclind  to  break, 
Break  firft,  and  fwear  ycuve  turn  d  him  cff  a  week 
As  princes,   when  they  rcfty  ft  at  ef  men  doubt, 
Before  they  can  furrender,  turn  'em  out. 
Whatever  you  think,  grave  ufes  may  be  made, 
And  much  even  for  inconftancy  be  f  aid. 
Let  the  good  man.  for  marriage-rites  dejigrfd,     ">- 
With  ft  udious  care,   and  diligence  of  mind,          f 
*Turn  over  every*,  page  of  womankind  \ 
Mark  every  fenji,  and  how  the  readings  vary, 
And,  when  he  knows  the  worft  on'f,  —  let  him  marry*. 
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will  think  nothing  fo  checks  their  Fury 
As  Wits,  Cits,  Beaux,  and  Women  for  their  Jury. 
Our  Spark's  half  dead  to  think  what  Medley's  come> 
With  blended  Judgments  to  pronounce  his  Doom. 
'Tis  allfalfe  Fear ;  for  in  a  mingled  Pit, 
Why,  what  your  grave  Don  thinks  but  dully  wrif, 
His  Neighbour  i'th'  great  Wig  may  take  for  Wit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wife  if  any  ; 
Our  youth's  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many, 
Who  go  with  much  like  ends  to  church  and  play, 
Not  to  objfrve  what  priefts  dr  poets  fay, 
No  !  no! your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  another  way 
The  ladies  fafe  may  fmile,  for  here's  no  Jlander, 
Nofrnut,  no  Isw'd-tong'd  beau,  nor  double  entendre, 
'Tzs  true,  he  has  a  fpark  juft  come  from  France, 
But  then  fo  far  from  Beau — why,  he  talks  fenft! 
Like  coin  oft  carry' d  out,  but—J'eldom  brought  from  thence.  _] 
There's  yet  a  gang  to  whom  our  fpark  Jubmits, 
Your  elbow  jhaking  fool,  that  livens  by's  wits, 
Thai's  only  witty  tho' ,  juft  as /he  lives,  by  jits. 
Who,  Lion-like,  through  bailiffs,  fcours  away, 
Hunts,  in  the  face,  a  dinner  all  the  day, 
At  night  with  empty  bowels  grumbles  o'er  the  play. 
And  now  the  modifo  'Prentice  he  implores, 
Who,  with  his  mafter's  cajh,ftol'n  cut  of  doors, 

Employs  it  on  a  brace  of honourable  whores  : 

While  their  good  bulky  mother  pleas' d,  Jits  by, 

Bawd  regent  of  ths  bubble  gallery. 

Next  to  o .  r  mounted  friends,  we  humbly  move. 

Who  all  your  Jide-box  tricks  are  much  above, 

And  never  fail  to  pay  us  with  your  love. 

Ah  friends  !  poor  Dorfet  garden  houfe  is  gone  ; 

Our  merry  meetings  there  are  all  undone  : 

Quite  loft  to  us,  Jure  for  fo?ne  ft  range  mif deeds, 

Thatftrong  dog.  Sampfon's  pull'd  it  o'er  our  heads, 

Snaps  rope  like  thread}    but  wben  his  fortune's  told  him  f 

He'll  hear  perhaps  of  rope  will  one  day  hold  him  : 

At  haft,  I  hope,  that  our  good -natur' d  town 

Will  find  a  way  to  pull  his  prices  down. 

Well,  that's  all !  now,  gentlemen,  for  the  play, 
Qn  jecond  thoughts,  I've  but  two  words  to  Jay  ; 
Such  as  it  is  for  your  delight  dejtgn'd, 
Hear  it>  read,  try,  judge,  andj'peak  asyoufnd. 
A  2 
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A     C    T      I. 

SCENE,     The  Park. 

Enter  Vizard  *witb  a  Letter,  a  Servant  following. 

Vix.     A^G EL  Ic  A  fenc*  Jt  back  un<>Pen'<1 !  fay  you  ? 

-^-*     Serv.  As  you  fee,  fir. 

Fix,.  The  pride  of  thefe  virtuous  women  is  more 
infufferable  than  the  immodefty  of  proftitutes — after  all 
my  encouragement  to  flight  me  thus  1 

Ser<v.  She  faid,  ,fir,  that  imagining  your  morals  fin- 
cere,  me  gave  you  accefs  to  her  conversation  ;  but  that 
your  late  behaviour  in  her  company  has  convinc'd  her, 
that  your  love  and  religion  are  both  hypocrify,  and  that 
me  believes  your  letter  like  yourfelf,  fair  on  the  outiide, 
foul  within  ;  fo  fent  it  back  unopen'd. 

*  Viz.  Mc.y  obftinacy  guard  her  beauty  till  wrinkles 
*  bury  it ;  then  may  defire  prevail  to  make  her  curfe 
'  that  untimely  pride  her  difappointed  age  repents* — 

I'll  be  reveng'd  the  very  firft  opportunity faw  you  the 

old  lady  Darling,  her  mother  r 

Serv.  Yes,  fir,  and  me  was  pleas'd  to  fay  much  in 
your  commendation. 

Fix.  That's  my  cue an  efteem  grafted  in  old  age 

is  hardly   rooted  out  ;  years  ftiffen  their  opinions  wiih 
their  bodies,  and  old  zeal  is  only  to  be  cozen'd  by  young 

hypocrify. [Aftde. 

Run  to  the  lady  Lun-rveH's,  and  know  of  her  maid,  vvbe- 
A  3  ther 
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ther  her  ladymip  will  be  at  home   this  evening.     Her 
beauty  is  fufficient  cure  for  Angelica's  fcorn. 

\Exit  Servant.     Vizard  pulls  out  a  Book,  reads,  and 
walks  about. 

Enter  Smuggler. 

Smug.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men  o'th* 
times — at  his  meditation  fo  early,  ibme  book  of  pious 
ejaculations,  Pm  fure. 

'Fix.  This  Holies  is  an  excellent  fellow?  \_Afide."\  O 
Uncle  Smuggler!  to  find  £ou  at  this  end  o'th'  town  is  a 
miracle. 

Smug.  I  have  feen  a  miracle  this  morning  indeed, 
coufin  Vizard. 

Fix.  What  is  it,  pray,  fir  ? 

Smug.  A  man  at  his  devotion  fo  near  the  court — Fm 
very  glad,  boy,  that  you  keep  your  fandtity  untainted 
in  this  infectious  place ;  the  very  air  of  this  Park  is 
heathenim,  and  every  man's  breath  I  meet  fcents  of 
atheiftn. 

Viz.  Surely,  fir,  fome  great  concern  muft  bring  you 
to  this  unfanclify'd  end  of  the  town. 

Smug.  A  very  unfandlify'd  concern  truly,  coufin. 

Viz.  What  is  it  ? 

Smug.  A  law-fuit,  boy mall  I  tell  you  ? My 

Ihip  the  Swan  is  newly  arriv'd  from  St.  Selaftian,  laden 
with  Portugal  wines  :  now  the  impudent  rogue  of  a 
tide-waiter  has  the  face  to  affirm  it  is  French  wines  in 
Spanijb  cafks,  and  has  indicted  me  upon  the  ftatute 
O  confcience  !  confcience !  thefe  tide-waiters  and  fur- 
veyors  plague  us  more  with  their  French  wines,  thaa 

the  war  did  with  French  privateers Ay,  there's 

another  plague  of  the  nation 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 
A  red  coat  and  feather. 

Viz.  Col.  Standard,  I'm  your  humble  fervant. 

Stand.  May  be  not,  Sir. 

Viz.  Why  fo  ? 

Stand.  Becaufe I'm  dilhanded. 

Viz.  How!  Broke? 

Stand.  Tills  very  Morning,  in  Hide-Park,  my  brav* 
regiment,  a  thoufand  men  that  look'd  like  lions  yef- 

terday. 
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were  fcatter'd,  and  look'd  as  poor  and  firnple  as 
the  herd  of  deer  that  graz'd  befide  'em. 

Smug.  Tal,  al,  deral  [Si»gr^g.]  I'll  have  a  bonfire 
this  night  as  high  as  the  monument. 

Stand.  A  bonfire  !  thou  dry,  wither'd,  ill-nature ; 
had  not  thofe  brave  fellows  fwords  defended  you,  your 

houfe  had  been  a  bonfire  e'er  this  about  your  ears. 

Did  we  not  venture  our  lives,  fir  I 

Smug.  And  did  we  not  pay  for  your  lives,  fir? — — • 
Venture  your  lives  !  I'm  fure  we  ventur'd  our  money, 

and  that's  life  and  foul  to  me. Sir,  we'll  maintain 

you  no  longer. 

Stand.  Then  your  wives  mall,  old  Att&on.  There 
are  five  and  thirty  ftrapping  officers  gone  this  morning 
to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  city. 

Smug.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  I  mall  have  a  fon  within 
thefe  nine  months  born  with  a  leading  ftaiF  in  his  hand. 
— — Sir,  you  are.          •  » 
Stand.  What,  fir,? 
Smug.  Sir,  I  fay  that  you  are*. 
Stand.  What,  fir? 

Smug.  Difbanded,  fir,  that's  all 1  fee  my  law- 

yer  yonder.  {Exit. 

Fix.  Sir,  I  am  very  forry  for  yoor  misfortune. 
Stand.  Why  fo  ?  I  don't  come  to  borrow  money  of 
you ;  if  you're  my  Friend,  meet  me  this  evening  at  the 
Rummer ;  I'll  pay  my  foy,  drink  a  health  to  my  king, 
profperity  to  my  country,  and  away  for  Hungary  to 
morrow  morning. 

Fix.  What !  you  won't  leave  us  ? 
Stand.  What!  A  foldier  ftay  here,  to  look  like  an 
old  pair  of  colours  in  Weft minfter -Hall ,  ragged  and 
ritfty  !  no,  no 1  met  yefterday  a  broken  lieute 
nant,  he  was  afham'd  to  own  that  he  wanted  a  dinner, 
but  begg'd  eighteen-pence  of  me  to  buy  a  new  fcab- 
bard  for  his  fword. 

Viz.  Oh,  but  you  have  good  friends,  colonel ! 
Stand.   Oh,  very  good  friends!  my  father's  a  Lord, 
and   my   elder   brother  a  beau;    mighty  ^good  friends 
indeed  ! 

Fix.  But  your  country  may  perhaps  want  your  fword 
again. 

A  4,  Stand. 
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Stand.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a  fmgle  drum 
up  for  volunteers  between  Ludgaie  and  Charing- 
Cro/st  and  J  ihall  undoubtedly  hear  it  at  the  walls  of 
Buda. 

Fix.  Come,  come,  colonel,  there  are  ways  of  mak 
ing  your  fortune  at  home make  your  addrefles 

to  the  fair,  you're  a  man  of  honour  and  courage. 

Stand.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  wondrous 
fervice  with  the  fair :  this  pretty  c'rofs  cut  over  my 
eye  will  attract  a  duchefs  —  I  warrant  'twill  be  a 

mighty  grace  to  my  ogling had  I  us'd  the  flrata- 

gem  of  a  certain  brother  colonel  of  mine,  I  might  fuc- 
ceed, 

Viz.  What  was  it,  pray  ? 

Stand.  Why,  to  fave  his  pretty  face  for  the  women, 

he  always  turn'd  his  back  upon  the  enemy. he 

was  a  man  of  honour  for  the  ladies. 

Fix.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus 
will  never  fail ;  you  muft  get  a  miftrefs. 

Stand.  Prithee,  no  more  on't — —  you  have  awaken'd 
a  thought,  from  which,  and  the  kingdom,  I  wou'd 
have  llol'n  away  at  once.  To  be  plain,  I  have  a 

millrefs. 

Viz.  And  me's  cruel  ? 

Stand.  No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happinefs  ? 

Stand.   Nor  that. 

Viz.  Then  flie  has  no  fortune  ? 

Stand.  A- large  one:  beauty  to  tempt  all  mankind, 
and  virtue  to  beat  off  their  affaults.     O  Vizard!  fuch 
a  creature  ! 
Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  croffes  the  Stage  Jinging,  with 

Footmen  after  him. 
Hey-day  !  who  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

Viz.  The  joy  of  the  play-houfe,  and  life  of  the 
Park  ;  Sir  Hany  Wildeurt  newly  come  from  Paris. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  !  did  not  he  make  a  cam 
paign  in  Flanders  ibme  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

Viz.  The  fame. 

Stand.  Why,  he  behaved  him felf  very  bravely. 

Viz.  Why  not  ?  Do' ft  think  bravery  and  gaiety  are 
inconfiftent  r  He's  a  gentleman  of  moll  happy  circum- 
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ftanccs,  born  to  a  plentiful  eftate ;  has  had  a  genteel 
and  eafy  education,  free  from  the  rigidnefs  of  teach- 
ers,  and  pedantry  of  fchools.  His  florid  conftitutipn 
being  never  ruffled  by  misfortune,  nor  dinted  in  its 
pleasures,  has  render'd  him  entertaining  to  others,  and 
eafy  to  himfelf. — Turning  all  paffion  into  gaiety  of 
humour,  by  which  he  chufes  rather  to  rejoice  with  his 
friends,  than  be  hated  by  any  ;  as  you  fhall  fee. 
Re-enter  Wildair. 

Wild.   Ha,  Vizard! 

Viz..   Sir  Harry! 

Wild.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the  Rubrick  fo 
long  ?  I  thought  thy  hypocrify  had  been  wedded  to  a 

pulpit-cufhion  long'ago. Sir,  if  I  miftake  not  your 

face,  your  name  is  Standard. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry ,  I'm  your  humble  fervant. 

Wild.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news,  the  news  o'th* 
town,  for  I'm  juft  arriv'd. 

Fix.  Why,  in  the  city-end  o'th'  town  we're  play 
ing  the  knave,  to  get  eftates. 

Stand.  And  in  the  court-end  playing  the  fool,  in 
fpending  'em. 

Wild.  Juft  fo  in  Paris.  I'm  glad  we're  grown  fo  modilh. 

Viz.  We  are  fo  reform'd,  that  gallantry  is  taken  for 
vice. 

Stand.  And  hypocrify  for  religion. 

Wild.  J  la  mode  de  Paris  again. 

'  Viz.  Not  one  v/hore  between  Ludgafe  and  Aldgate. 

*   Stand.  But  ten  times  more  cuckolds  than  ever.'— • 

Viz.  Nothing  like  an  oath  in  the  city. 

Stand.  That's  a  miftake;  for  my  major  fvvore  a  hun 
dred  and  fifty  laft  night  to  a  merchant's  wife  in  her 
bed-chamber. 

Wild.  Pihaw,  this  is  trifling;  tell  me  news,  gentle 
men.  What  lord  has  lately  broke  his  fortune  at  the 
Groom-Porter^  ?  Or  his  heart  at  New-Market,  for  the 
lofs  of  a  race  ?  What  wife  has  been  lately  fueing  ia 
Dottors-Commons  for  alimony  ?  Or,  what  daughter  run 
away  with  her  father's  valet  ?  what  beau  gave  the  no- 
bleft  ball  at  the  Batb3  or  had  the  fineft  coach  in  the 
ring  ?  I  want  news,  gentlemen. 

Stand.  Faith,  fir,  thefe  are  no  news  at  all, 

A  5  J7s. 
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n%.  But  pray,  Sir  Harry,  tell  us  fome  news  of  your 
travels. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart. — You  mull  know  then,,  I 
went  over  to  dmfterdam  in  a  Dutch  fhip  :  I  there  had  a 
Dutch  whore  for  five  ftivers.  I  went  from  thence  to 
Landen,  where  I  was  heartily  drub'd  in  the  battle  with 
the  but-end  of  a  Sivifs  mulket.  I  thence  went  to  Paris, 
where  I  had  half  a  dozen  intrigues,  bought  half  a 
dozen  new  frits',  fought  a  couple  of  duels,  and  here  I 
am  again  in  flat u  quo. 

Viz,.  But  we  heard  that  you  defign'd  to  make  the  tour 
of  Italy  ;  wkat  brought  you  back  fo  foon  ? 

Wild.  That  which  brought  you  into  the  world,  and 
may  perhaps  carry  you  out  of  it ;  a  woman. 

Stand.  What !  quit  the  pleafures  of  travel  for  a  wo 
man  1 

Wild.  Ay,  colonel,  for  fuch  a  woman  !  I  had  rather 
fee  her  Rue'lle  than  the  palace  of  Lewis  le  Grand :  there's 
more  glory  in  her  frnile,  than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Rome ; 
and  I  wou'd  rather  kifs  her  hand,  than  the  Pope's  toe. 

Fix.  You,  colonel,  have  been  very  lavim  in  tht 
beauty  and  virtue  of  your  miftrefs ;  and  Sir  Harry 
here  has  been  nolefs  eloquent  in  the  praifeof  his.  Now 
will  I  lay  you  both  ten  guineas  a-piece,  that  neither  of 
them*is  (b  pretty,  fo  witty,  or  fo  virtuous,  as  mine. 

Stand.  'Tis  done. 

Wild.  I'll  double  the  flakes — But,  gentlemen,  now 
I  think  on't,  how  mail  we  be  refolv'd  ?  For  I  know  not 
where  my  miftrefs  may  be  found  ;  me  left  Paris  about  a 
month  before  me,  and  I  had  an  account 

Stand.  How,  fir !  left  Paris  about  a  month  before 
you  ? 

Wild.  Yes,  -fir,  and  I  had  an  account  that  ihe  lodg'4 
ibmewhere  in  St.  Jajnes's. 

Viz.  How!   fomewhere  in  St.  James's,  fay  you  ? 

Wild.  Ay,  fir,  but  I  know  not  where,  and  perhaps 
mayn't  find  her  this  fortnight. 

Stand.  Her  name,  pray,  Sir  Harry. 

Fiz.  Ay,  ay,  her  name ;  perhaps  we  know  her. 

Wild.    Her   name  !    ay, Ihe   has    the   forfeit, 

whiteft  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flefti  and  blood  ; 
her  lips  fo  balmy  fweet 

Stand. 
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Stand.  But  her  name,  fir. 

Wild.  Then  her  neck  and  breaft ; her  breafts  do 

fo  heave,  fo  heave.  \Singing. 

'  Fix.  But  her  name,  Sir  ;  her  quality. 

'  Wild.  Then  her  ihape,  colonel !' 

Stand.  But  her  name  I  want,  fir. 

Wild.  Then  her  eyes,  Vizard! 

Stand.  Pfhaw,  Sir  Harry,  her  name,  or  nothing. 

Wild.  Then  if  you  mult  have  it,  flic's  call'd  the  lady 
But  then  her  foot,  gentlemen  ;  fhe  dances  to  a 
miracle.     Vizard,  you  have  certainly  loft  your  wager. 

Viz.  Why,  you  have  certainly  loft  your  fenfes;  we- 
fhall  never  "difcover  the  picture,  unlefs  you  fubfcribe 
the  name. 

Wild.  Then  her  name  is  Lureivell. 

Stand    'Sdeath,  my  miftrefs. 

Viz.  My  miftrefs,  "by  Jupiter. 

Wild.  Do  you  know  her,  gentlemen  ? 

Stand.  I  have  feen  her,  fir. 

Wild.  Can'ft  tell  where  me  lodges  ?  Tell  me,  dear 
colonel. 

Stand.  Your  humble  f:rv.int,  fir.  [Exit  Stand* 

Wild.  Nay,  hold,  colonel ;  I'll  follow  you,  and 
will  know.  [Runs  out. 

Viz.  The  lady  Lureivell,  his  miftrefs!  he  loves  her: 
but  me  loves  me. — But  he's  a  baronet,  and  I  plain  Vi 
zard  ;  he  has  a  coach  and  fix,  and  I  walk  on  foot ; 
I  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in  Paris.**—  That  very 

circumftance  has  murder'd  me then  fome  ftratagem 

muft  be  laid  to  divert  his  pretenfions. 
He- enter  Wild  air. 

Wild.  Prithee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  colonel  fo  out 
of  humour  ? 

Viz.  Becaufe  he's  out  of  pay,  I  fuppofe. 

Wild.  'Slife,  that's  true ;  1  was  beginning  to  miftruft- 
fome  rivalfhip  in  the  cafe. 

Viz.  And  fuppofe  there  were,  you  know  the  colonel 
can  fight,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  Fight !  pfnaw  !  but  he  can't  dance,  ,ha  !  he 
contend  for  a  woman,  Vizard!  'flife,  man,  if  ladies 
were  to  be  gain'd  by  Avord  and  piilol  only,  wh'at  the 
devil  fiiould  all  we  beaux  do  ? 

A  6  f7». 
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Fix.  I'll  try  him  farther.  \AJide. ]  But  wou'd  not  you, 
Sir  Harry,  fight  for  this  woman  you  fo  much  admire  r 

Wild,  Fight!  let  me  confider.     I  love  her that's 

true  ; — but  then  I  love  honelt  Sir  Harry  Wildair  better. 

The  lady  L'urcivell  is  "divinely  charming right 

but  then  a  thruft  i'th'  guts,  or  a  Middle/ex  jury,  is  as 
ugly  as  the  devil. 

Hz.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  'twere  a  dangerous  caft  for  a 
beau  baronet  to  be  tried  by  a  parcel  of  greafy,  grum 
bling,  bartering  boobies,  who  wou'd  hang  you,  purely 
becaufe  you're  a  gentleman. 

Wild.  Ay.  but,  on  t'other  hand,  I  have  money 
enough  to  bribe  the  rogues  with  :  fo  upon  mature  de 
liberation,  I  would  fight  for  her. But  no  more  of 

her.  Prithee,  Vizard,  can't  you  recommend  a  friend 
to  a  pretty  miflrefs  by  the  by,  till  I  can  find  my  own  ? 
You  have  ftore  I'm  Jure  ;  you  cunning  poaching  dogs 
make  furer  game,  than  we  that  hunt  open  and  fair. 
Prithee  now,  good  Vizard. 

Viz.  Let  me  confider  a  little.— — Now  Jove  and  re 
venge  infpire  my  politics.  \Afide. 
\_Paufes  <wkilf:  Sir  Harry  walks  finging* 

Wild.  Pfhaw !  thou'rt  as  long  ftudying  for  a  new 
miftrefs,  as  a  drawer  is  piercing  a  new  pipe. 

Viz.  I  defign  a  new  pipe  for  you,  and  wholefome 
wine  ;  you'll  therefore  bear  a  little  expectation. 

Wild.  Ha!  fay'iUhou,  dear  Vizard? 

Viz.  A  girl  o if  Sixteen,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  Now  fixteen  thoufand  bleffings  light  on  thee. 

Viz.  Pretty  and  witty. 

Wild.  Ay,  ay,  but  her  name,  Vizard. 

Viz.  Her  name  !  yes, me  has  the  fofteft  white/I 

Hand  that  e'er  was  made_  of  flelh  and  blood  ;  her  lips 
fo  balmy  £veet — 

Wild.  Well,  well,  but  where  mall  I  find  her,  man  ? 

Viz.  Find  her  ! but   then  her  foot,    Sir  Uarry  ; 

flie  dances  to  a  miracle. 

Wild.  Prithee  don't  diftraft  me. 

Viz.  Well  then,  you  mull  know,  that  this  lady  is 
the  greater!  beauty  in  town  ;  her  name's  Angelica  :  {he 
that  pafles  for  her  mother  is  a  private  bawd,  and  call'd 

the 
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the  Lady  Darling ;  me  goes  for  a  Baronet's  Lady,   (no 
difparagement  to  your  honour,  Sir  Harry)  I  allure  you. 

Wild.  Pfhaw,  hang  my  honour;  but  what  ftreet, 
what  houfe  ?, 

Vi%.  Not  fo  faft,  Sir  Harry  ;  you  muft  have  my  pafs- 
port  for  your  admittance,  and  you'll  find  my  recom 
mendation  in  a  line  or  two  will  procure  you  very  civil 
entertainment ;  I  fuppofe  20  or  30  pieces  handfomely 
plac'd,  will  gain  the  point  :  I'll  enfure  her  found. 

Wild.  Thou  deareft  friend  to  a  man  in  neceffity. 

Here,  firrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St.  James 's;  I'll 

walk  acrofs  the  Park.  [To  his  Servant. 

Enter  Clincher  Senior. 

Clinch.  Here,  firrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St. 
James's,  I'll  walk  acrofs  the  Park  too • 

Mr.  Vizard ',  your  moil  devoted 

Sir  [to  Wildair\  I  "admire  the  mode  of  your  fhoulder- 
knot ; 

Methinks  it  hangs  very  emphatically  and  carries  an 
air  of  travel  in  it : 

Your  fword-knot  too  is  moft  ornamentally  modim, 
and  bears  a  foreign  mien. 

Gentlemen,  ray  brother  is  juft  arrived  in  town  ; 

So  that  being  upon  the  wing  to  kifs  his  hands, 

I  hope  you'll  pardon  this  abrupt  departure  of, 

Gentlemen,  your  moil  devoted^  and  molt  faithful 
humble  fervant.  [Exit. 

Wild.  Prithee  dofl  know  him  ? 

Viz.  Know  him  !  why  it  is  Clincher ,  who  was  ap 
prentice  to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant  in  the  city. 

Wild.  What  makes  him  fo  gay  ? 

yiz.  Why  he's  in  mourning. 

Wild.  In  mourning ! 

Viz.  Yes,  for  his  father.     The  kind  old  man  in  Hert- 
fardjhire  t'other  day  broke  his  neck  a  fox-hunting ; 
The  fon  upon  the  news  has  broke  his  indentures ; 
Whip'd  from  behind  the  counter  into  the  fide-box, 
'  Forfwears  merchandize,  where  he  muft  live  by  cheating, 
*  And  ufurps  gentility,  where  he  muft  die  by  raking, 
«  He  keeps  his  coach  and  liveries,  brace  of  geldings 
".*  Learn  of  miftreffes,' 
And  now  talks  of  nothing  but  wines, 
Intrigues,  plays,  falhions,  and  going  to  the  Jubilee. 
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Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  many  pounds  of  pulvil  muft 
the  fellow  ufe  in  fweetning  hiinfelf  from  the  fmell  of 
hops  and  tobacco  ? 

JEaugh — I'my  confcience  methought, 
Like  Olivia's  lover,  he  flunk  of  Thames -Street. 
But  now  for  Angelica,  that's  her  name  : 
We'll  to  the  Prince's  chocolate-houfe, 
Where  you  mail  write  my  pafs-port.  Allans.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE,   Lady  Lurewell'^  Lodgings. 

Lure  well  and  he*  Maid  Parly. 

Lure.  Parly,  my  pocket-book — let  me  fee — Madrid*, 
Venice,    Paris,    London! — Ay,    London!   they  may  talk 
what  they  will  of  the  hot  countries,    but  J  find  love 
molt  fruitful   under  this  climate— in   a  month's  fpacc 
have  I  gain'd — let  me  fee,  Imprimis,  Colonel  Standard. 
Par.  And  how  will  your  ladyfhip  manage  him  ? 
Lure.    As  all  foldiers  mould  be  manag'd ;    he  mail  -: 
ferve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends,  then  I'll  difband  him. 
Par.  But  he  loves  you,  madam. 
Lure.  Therefore  I  fcorn  him  ; 

I. hate  all  that  don't  love  me,  and  flight  all  that  do: 
Would  his  whole  deluding  fex  admir'd  me, 
Thus  wou'd  I  flight  them  all. 
My  virgin  and  unwary  innocence 
Was  wrong'd  by  faithlefs  man  ; 
But  now  glance  eyes,  plot  brain,  difiemble /ace, 
Lie  tongue,  and  be  a  fecond  Eve  to  tempt,  feduce,  and 

Damn  the  treacherous  kind. 

Let  me  furvey  my  captives r- — • 

The  colonel  leads  the  van  ;  next  Mr.  Vizard 9 

He  courts  me  out  of  the  Practice  of  Piety, 

Therefore  is  a  hypocrite ; 

Then  Clincher,  he  adores  me  with  orangeree, 

And  is  confequently  a  fool; 

Then  my  old  merchant,  Alderman  Smuggler, 

He's  a  compound  of  both ; — out  of  which  medley  of 

lovers,    if  I  don't  make  good  diverfion — — what  d'ye 

think,  Parly? 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  I'm  like  to  be  very  virtuous 
in  your  fervice,  if  you  teach  me  all  thofe  tricks  that 
you  ufe  to  your  lovers, 

Lure* 
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Lure.  You're  a  fool,  child  !  obferve  this,  that  tho* 
a  woman  fwear,  forfwear,  lie,  diffemble,  back-bice, 
be  proud,  vain,  malicious,  any  thing,  if  me  fecures 
the  main  chance,  me's  ftill  virtuous;  that's  a  maxim. 

Par.  I  can't  be  perfuaded  tho',  madam,  but  that  you 
really  lov'd  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Paris. 

Lure.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was  my  greater! 
plague,  for  I  cou'd  never  make  him  uneafy  :  I  left  him 
involv'd  in  a  duel  upon  my  account :  I  long  to  know 
whether  the  fop  be  kill'd  or  not. 

Enter  Standard. 

O  Lord  !  no  fooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the  foldier  is 
c»njur'd  up.  You're  upon  hard  duty,  colonel,  to 
ferve  your  king,  your  country,  and  a  miftrefs  too. 

Stand.  The  latter,  I  mull  confefs,  is  the  hardeft ;  for 
in  war,  madam,  we  can  be  reliev'd  in  our  duty; 
but  in  love,  who  wou'd  take  our  poft,  is  our  enemy ; 
emulation  in  glory  is  tranfporting,  but  rivals  here  in 
tolerable. 

Lure.  Thofe  that  bear  away  the  prize  in  the  field, 
fhould  boaft  the  fame  fuccefs  in  the  bed-chamber ; 
and  I  think,  confidering  the  weaknefs  of  our  fex,  we 
Ihou'd  make  thofe  our  companions  who  can  be  our 
champions. 

Stand.  I  once,  madam,  hop'd  the  honour  of  defend 
ing  you  from  all  injuries,  thro'  a  title  to  your  lovely 
perfon,  but  now  my  love  muft  attend  my  fortune.     My 
commiffion,    madam,    was   my  pafs-port  to  the   fair; 
adding  a  noblenefs  to  my  paffion,  it  ilampt  a  value  in 
jny  love  ;  'twas  once  the  life  of  honour,  but  now  its 
winding-meet,  and  with  it  muft  my -love  be  buried. 
Par. ^  What!  difbanded,  colonel? 
Stand.  Yes,  Mrs.  Parly. 

Par.  Faugh,  the  nauieous  fellow !  he  flinks  of  po- 
Terty  already.  \_AJide* 

Lure.  His  misfortune  troubles  me,  'caufe  it  may  pre 
vent  rny  defigns.  [Apde» 
Stand.  I'll  chufe,  madam,  rather  to  deftroy  my  paf 
fion  by  abfence  abroad,  than  have  it  flarv'd  at  home. 

Lure.  I'm  forry,  fir,  you  have  fo  mean  an  opinion 
of  my  affection,  as  to  imagine  it  founded  upon  your 
fortune.  And  to  convince  you  of  your  lailtake,  here  I 

vow 
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vow  by  all  that's  facred,  I  own  the  fame  affection  now 
as  before.     Let  it  fuffice,  my  fortune  is  confiderable. 

Stand.  No,  madam  no  ;  I'll  never  be  a  charge  to  her 
I  love  !  the  man  that  fells  himfelf  for  gold,  is  the  word 
of  proftitutes. 

Lure.  Now  were  he  any  other  creature  but  a  man,  I 
cou'd  love  him.  [AJide. 

Stand.  This  only  laft  requeft  I  make,  that  no  title 
recommend  a  fool,  no  office  introduce  a  knave,  nor 
coat  a  coward,  to  my  place  in  your  affections ;  fo 
farewell  my  country,  and  adieu  my  love.  [Exit. 

Lure.  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being  fo  honour 
able  :   here,  Parly,  call  him  back,  I  mall  lofe  half  my  di- 
verlion  elfe.  Now  for  a  trial  of  (kill.     [Re-enter  Colonel. 
Sir,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiofity  : 
When  do  you  take  your  journey  ? 

Stand.  To-morrow  morning,  early,  madam. 

Lure.  So  fuddenly  I  which  way  are  you  defign'd  to 
travel  ? 

Stand.  That  I  can't  yet  refolve  on. 

Lure.  Pray,  fir,  tell  me ;  pray,  fir ;  I  intreat  you ; 
>vhy  are  you  fo  obftinate  ! 

Stand.  Why  are  you  fo  curious,  madam  ? 

Lure.  Becaufe—— 

Stand.  What! 

Lure.  Becaufe,  I,  I, 

Stand.  Becaufe  !  what,  madam? — Pray  tell  me. 

Lure.  Becaufe  I  defign  to  follow  you.  [prying^ 

Stand.  Follow  me !  by  all  that's  great,  I  ne'er  was 
proud  before. 

'But  fuch  love  from  fuch  a  creature 
'  Might  fwell  the  vanity  of  the  proudeft  prince.' 
Follow  me !  by  Heavens  thou  ihalt  not. 

What !  expofe  thee  to  the  hazards  of  a  camp 

Rather  I'll  ftay,  and  here 

Bear  the  contempt  of  fools,  '  and  worft.  of  fortune.1 

Lure.  You  need  not,  fliall  not ;  my  eftate  for  both  is 
fufiicient. 

Stand.  Thy  eftate !  no,  I'll  turn  a  knave,  and  pur- 
chafe  one  myfelf ;  I'll  cringe  to  the  proud  man  I  under 
mine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  wou'd  bite  to  death  j  I'll 
tip  my  tongue  with  flattery,  and  fmooth  my  face  with. 

fmiles  i 
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ilniles ;  I'll  turn  pimp,  informer,  office-broker,  nay 
coward,  to  be  great;  and  facrifice  it  all  to  thee,  my 
generous  fair. 

Lure.  And  I'll  diffemble,  lie,  fwear,  jilt,  any  thing, 
but  I'll  reward  thy  love,  and  recompenfe  thy  noble 
pafiion. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Sir  Harry,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  rather  kifs  her  hand,  than  the  Pope's  toe,  ha* 
ha,  ha! 

Lure.  What  Sir  Harry,  Colonel !  What  Sir  Harry  1 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

Lure.  What !  is  he  come  over  ? 

Stand.  Ay,  and  he  told  me— but  I  don't  believe  a 
fyllable  on't. 

Lure.  Wrhat  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Stand.  Only  called  you  his  miflrefs,  and  pretending 
to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation,  would  vainly 
infmuate  the  praife  of  his  own  judgment  and  good  for 
tune  in  a  choice. 

Lure.  How  eafily  is  the  vanity  of  fops  tickled  by  our 
fex! 

Stand.  Why,  your  fex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lure.  On  my  confcience,  I  believe  fo.  This  gentle 
man,  becaufe  he  danc'd  well,  I  pitch'd  on  for  a  partner 
at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and  ever  fince  he  has  fo  perfected 
me  with  letters,  fongs,  dances,  ftrenading,  flattery, 
foppery,  and  noife,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  fly  the  king.- 
dom and  I  warrant  you  he  made  you  jealous. 

Stand.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneafy. 

Lure.  You  mail  have  a  plentiful  revenge ;  I'll  fend 
him  back  all  his  foolifh  letters,  fongs  and  verfes,  and 
you  yourfelf  mall  carry  'em  ;  'twill  afford  you  opportu 
nity  of  triumphing,  and  free  me  from  his  farther  imper 
tinence  ;  for  of  all  men  he's  my  averfion.  I'll  run  and 
fetch  them  inflantly. 

Stand.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project !  How  fhall  I 
bait  him  like  Acltson  with  his  own  dogs ! — —  Well,  Mrs. 
Parly,  it  is  ordered  by  act  of  parliament,  that  you  receive 
no  more  pieces,  Mrs.  Parly. 

Par.  'Tis  provided  by  the  fame  aft,  that  you  fend 
no  more  meffages  by  me,  good  Colonel  ;  you  mufl  not 
pretend  to  fend  any  more  letters,  unlefs  you  can  pay  the 
poilage.  Stand. 
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Stand.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary;  take  ex 
ample  by  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par.  A-Iack-a-day,  fir,  it  mews  as  ridiculous  and 
haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their  honour,  as 
in  their  finery ;  leave  honour  to  nobility  that  can  fup- 
port  it:  We  poor  folks,  colonel,  have  no  pretence  to't ; 
and  truly,  I  think,  fir,  that  your  honour  ihould  be 
cafhier'd  with  your  leading-ftaff. 

Stand.  'Tis  one  of  the  greater*  curfes  of  poverty,  to 
be  the  jeft  of  chambermaids ! 

Enter  Lurewell. 

Lure.  Here's  the  packet,  colonel ;  the  who'e  maga 
zine  of  love's  artillery.  [Gives  in;  tie  palket* 

Stand.  Which  fince  I  have  gain'd,  I  will  turn  upon 
the  enemy.  Madam,  I'll  bring  you  the  news  of  my 
victory  this  evening.  Poor  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 

f  Lure.  To  the  right  about  as  you  were  j  march  colo- 
'  nel !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

'  Vain  man,  who  boafts  of Jiudy^  d  parts  and  wiles! 
s  Nature  in  us,  your  deepeft  art  beguiles, 

*  Stamping  deep  cunning  in  cur  frowns  and fmiks. 

*  You  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  you  traf-e  ; 

*  Woman,  without  a  thought,  bears  policy  in  her  face** 
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A  C  T    IL     »S  C  E  N  E,    Clincher  Junior's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Clincher  opening  a  Letter,  Servant  following. 

Dear  Brother, 

Clin. —  J  Will  fee  you  prefently  ;  I  fcaw  fent  this  lad  to 
reads.    -*    wait  on  you,  he  can  inftru3  you  in  the  fajhions 
of  the  town  ;  /  am  your  affectionate  brother, 

Clincher. 

Very  well,  and  what's  your  name,  fir  ? 
Dick.  My  name  is  Dicky,  fir? 
Clin.   Dicky! 
Dick.   Ay,  Dicky,  fir. 

Clin.  Very  well,  a  pretty  name  !  And  what  can  you 
do,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Did*. 
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Dick.  Why,  fir,  I  can  powder  a  wig,  and  pick  up  a 
whore. 

Clin.  O  Lord !  O  Lord !  A  whore  !  Why  are  there 
many  whores  in  this  town  ? 

Dick.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  many  whores?  There's  a  queftion 
indeed;  why,  fir,  there  are  above  five  hundred  furgeons 
in  town. — Hark'e,  fir,  do  you  fee  that  woman  there  in 
the  velvet  fcarf,  and'red  knots? 

Clin.  Ay,  fir,  what  then  ? 

Dick.  Why  me  IJiall  be  at  your  fervice  in  three  minutes, 
as  I'm  a  pimp. 

Clin.  O  Jupiter  Ammon!  Why  (lie's  a  gentlewoman. 

Dick.  A  gentlewoman !  fo  are  all  the  whores  in 
town,  fir. 

Enter  Clincher  fenior. 

Clin.  fen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London! 

Clin.jun.  I  thought,  brother,  you  ow'd  fo  much  to 
the  memory  of  my  father,  as  to  wear  mourning  for  his 
death. 

Clin.  fen.  Why  fo  I  do,  fool ;  I  wear  this  becaufe  I 
have  the  eltate,  and  you  wear  that,  becaufe  you  have 
not  the  eftate.  You  have  caufe  to  mourn  indeed,  bro 
ther.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad  to  fee  you,  fare  you 
well.  [Going. 

Clin.jun.  Stay,  ftay,  brother;  where  are  you  going? 

Clin.  fen.  How  natural  'tis  for  a  country  booby  to  aik 
impertinent  queftions.  Hark'e,  fir,  is  not  my  father 
dead  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Ay,  ay,  to  my  {brrow. 

Clin.  fen.  No  matter  for  that,  he's  dead ;  and  am-  not 
I  a  young  powder'd  extravagant  Englifl  heir  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Very  right,  fir. 

Clin.  fen.  Why  then,  fir,  you  may  be  fure  that  I  arrt 
going  to  the  Jubilee,  fir. 

Clin.jun.  Jubilee!  What's  that? 

Clin.  fen.  Jubilee!    Why   the   Jubilee  is faith,  I 

don't  know  what  it  is. 

Dick.  Why,  the  Jubilee  is  the  fame  thing  with  our 
Lord  Mayor's  day  in  the  city  ;  there  will  be  pageants, 
zmfquibs,  and  raree  flows,  and  all  that,  fir. 

Clin.jun.  And  mult  you  go  fo  foon,  brother? 

Clin. 
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Clin.fen.  Yes,  fir,  for  I  muft  ftay  a  montli  in  Amfter- 
dam,  to  fludy  poetry. 

Clm.  jun.  Then  1  fuppofe,  brother,  you  travel  through 
Mufcovy  to  learn  f:»mions,  don't  you,  brother? 

Clin.fen.  Brother!  Prithee,  Robin,  don't  call  me  bro 
ther  ;  fir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clin.  jun.   O  Jupiter  slmmon  !  why  fo  ? 

Clin.J'en.  Becaufe  people  will  imagine  that  yoti  have 
a  fpite  at  me. But  have  you  feen  your  coufin  An 
gelica  yet,  and  her  mother  the  Lady  Darling? 

Clin.  jun.  No,  my  dancing-mafter  has  not  been  with 
me  yet.  How  {foil  I  falute  tlwm,  brother? 

Clin.  fen*  Pihaw,  that's  eafy;  'tis  only  two  fcrapes,  a 
kifs,  and  your  humble  fervant.  I'll  tell  you  more  when. 
I  come  from  the  Jubilee.  Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,     Lady  Darling's  Houfe. 
Enter  Wildair  with  a  Letter. 

Wild.    T  Ike  tight  and  heat  incorporate  we  lay, 

-L  *   We  blefs'd  the  night  and  curs' d  the  coming  Jay. 
Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  fure,  I'm  fecure  of  my 
game     humph  !  The  prettieil  bcrdcl  I  have  fcen,  a  very 
ftytJ:v  genteel  one.  \Fcotmen  crofs  theftage. 

Hey  day  !  equipage  too !  Now  for  a  bawd  by  the  cur- 
tejy,  ir.d  a  whore  with  a  ccat  of  arms. — 'Sdeath.  I'm 
afraid  I've  miltaken  the  houfe. 

Enter  Lady  Darling. 

No,  this  muft  be  the  bawd  by  her  gravity. 

Darl.  Your  bufinels,  pray,  fir  ? 

Wild.  Pleafure,  madam. 

Darl.  Then,  fir,  you  have  no  bufmefs  here. 

Wild.  This  letter,  madam,  will  inform  you  farther ; 
Mr.  Vizard  fent  it,  with  his  humble  fervice  to  your 
ladyiliip. 

Darl.  How  does  my  coufin,  fir  ? 

Wild.    Ay,  her  coufin   too ;   that's   right   prccurefs 

again. 

Madam, 


COUPLE. 
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Madam, 

inclination  to  ferve             'Sir  Harry — — 
Court  my  Coufin Gentleman 

Your  Lady  (hip's  moft  humble  Servant, 

r  I  Z  A  R  D. 

Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality  are  diffident  to  recom 
mend  you  any  where ;  but  what  goes  farther  with  me, 
is  the  recommendation  of  fo  fober  and  pious  a  young 
gentleman  as  my  coulin  Vizard* 

Wild.  A  right  fan&ify'd  bawd  o'my  word. 

DarL  Sir  Harry,  your  converfation  with  Mr.  Vizard 
argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  from  the  loofe  and  vicious 
carriage  of  the  town ;  I'll  therefore  call  my  daughter. 

[Exit. 

Wild.  Now  go  thy  way  for  an  illuftrious  bawd  of 

Babylon Slie  dreiTes  up  a  fin  fo  religioufly,  that  the 

devil  wou'd  hardly  know  it  of  his  making. 
Re-enter  Darling  *with  Angelica. 

'  Dar/.-Pray,  daughter,  ufe  him  civilly;  fuch  matches, 
*  won't  offer  every  day.  [Exit.  Lady  Darl.' 

Wild.  O  all  ye  powers  of  love!  An  angel!  'Sdeath, 
what  money  have  I  got  in  my  pocket !  I  can't  offer  her 
lefs  than  twenty  guineas  'and  by  Jupiter  (he's 

worth  a  hundred. 

AngeL  'Tis  he !  The  very  fame !  And  his  perfon  as 
agreeable  as  his  character  of  good  humour  — pray 
heav'n  his  filence  proceed  from  refpect. 

Wild.  How  innocent  me  looks !  How  would  that 
modefty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even  vice  look  fo 

charming! By  heaven  there's  fuch  a  commanding 

innocence  in  her  looks,  that  I  dare  not  a(k  the  queftion. 

AngeL  Now  all  the  charms  of  real  love  and  feign 'd 
indifference  affifl  me  to  engage  his  heart,  for  mine  is 
loft  already. 

Wild.  Madam — I,  I zoons,  I  cannot  fpeak  to  her 

— but  (he's  a  whore,  and  I  will • — madam,  in  fhort, 

I,  I O   hypocrify,  hypocrify,  what   a  charming 

lin  art  thou  ? 

AngeL  He  is  caught ;  now  to  fecure  my  conqueft— 
I  thought,  Sir,  you  had  bufmefs  to  communicate. 

Wild. 
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Wild.  Bufinefs  to  communicate!  How  nicely  me  words 
it !  Yes,  madam,  I  have  a  little  bufmefs  to  communicate. 
Don't  you  love  fmging  birds,  madam? 

Angel.  That's  an  odd  queflion  for  a  lover Yes,  fir. 

Wild.  Why  then,  madam,  here  is  a  neil  of  the  prettieft 
goldfinches  that  ever  chirp'd  in  a  cage ;  twenty  young 
ones, » I  aflure  you,  madam. 

Angel.  Twenty  young  ones !  What,  then,  fir? 

Wild.  Why  then,  madam,  there  are — twenty  young 
ones  —  'Slife,  I  think  twenty  is  pretty  fair. 

Angel.  He's  mad,  fure Sir  Harry,  when  you  have 

learn'd  more  wit  and  manners,  you  fhall  be  welcome 
here  again. 

Wild.  Wit  and  manners !  Egad,  now  I  conceive  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manners  in  twenty  guineas— 
I'm  fure  'tis  all  the  wit  and  manners  I  have  about  me  at 
prefent.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Enter  Clincher  ^'art/or  and  Dicky. 

What  the  the  devil's  here  ?  Another  coufm,  I  warrant 
ye  I  Hark'e,  fir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen  guineas 
infiantly  ?  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them  in  three  hours, 
upon  my  honour. 

Clin.jun.  Thefe  London  fparks  are  plaguy  impudent ! 
This  fellow,  by  his  wig  and  afTurance,  can  be  no  left 
than  a  courtier.  • 

Dick.  He's  rather  a  courtier  by  his  borrowing. 

Clin.  jun.  Faith,  fir,  I  haVt  above  five  guineas 
about  me. 

Wild.  What  bufmefs  have  you  here  then,  fir  ?  For  to 
my  knowledge  twenty  won't  be  fufficient. 

Clinch,  jun.   Sufficient!   For  what,  fir? 

Wild.  What,  fir!  Why,  for  that,  fir;  what  the  devil 
Ihould  it  be,  fir  ?  I  know  your  bufmefs,  notwithstanding 
all  your  gravity,  fir. 

Clinch. jun.  My  bufmefs!  Why  my  coufm  lives  here. 

Wild.  I  know  your  coufm  does  live  here,  and  Vizard's 

coufm,   and  every  body's  coufm Hark'e,  fir,  I 

fhall  return  immediately;  and  if  you  offer  to  touch  her 
till  I  come  back,  I  fhall  cut  your  throat,  rafcal       [Exit. 

Clinch,  jun.  Why  the  man's  mad,  fure  ! . 

Dick.  Mad,  fir,  ay ;  why  he's  a  beau. 

Clinch. 
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Clinch,  jun.  A  beau !  What's  that  ?  Are  all  madmen 
foeaux? 

-Dick.  No,  fir;  but  mod  beaux  are  madmen.  But  now 
for  your  coufm  :  Remember  your  three  fcrapes,  a  kifs, 
and  your  humble  fervant.  [Exeunt,  as  into  the  houfe. 

S  C  E  N  E,  the  Street. 

Enter  Wildair,  Colonel  following. 

Stand.   Sir  Harry,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Wild.  I'm  in  hafte,  colonel ;  befides,  if  you're  in  no 
better  humour  than  when  I  parted  with  you  in  the  park 
this  morning,  your  company  won't  be  very  agreeable. 

Stand.  You're  a  happy  man,  Sir  Harry,  who  are  never 
out  of  humour:  can  nothing  move  your  gal],  Sir  Harry? 

Wild.  Nothing  but  impoflibilities,  which  are  the  fame 
as  nothing. 

Stand.  What  impoffibilities  ? 

Wild.  The  refurreftion  of  my  father  to  disinherit  me, 
or  an  ae~l  of  parliament  againft  wenching.  A  man  of 
eight  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  to  be  vext !  No,  no ; 
anger  and  fpleen  are  companions  for  younger  brothers. 

Stand.  Suppofe  one  call'd  you  fon  of  a  whore  behind 
your  back. 

Wild.  Why,  then  wou'd  I  call  him  rafcal  behind  his 
back;  fo  we're  even. 

Stand.  But  fuppofe  you  had  loft  a  miftrefs. 

Wild.  Why,  then  I  wou'd  get  another. 

Stand.  But  fuppofe  you  were  difcarded  by  the  woman 
you  love,  that  wou'd  furely  trouble  you. 

Wild.  You're  miftaken,  colonel ;  my  love  is  neither 
romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  mercenary;  'tis 
only  a  pitch  of  gratitude ;  while  me  loves  me,  I  love  her; 
when  me  defifts,  the  obligation's  void. 

Stand.  Bat  to  be  miftaken  in  your  opinion,  fir;  if  the 
Lady  Lurewell  (only  fuppofe  it)  had  difcarded  you — I  fay, 
only  fuppofe  it — — and  had  fent  your  difcharge  by  me- 

Wild.  Pfhaw!  that's  another  impoflibility. 

Stand.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

Wild.  Why,  'twere  a  folecifm  in  nature.  Why  /he's  a 
rib  of'  me,  fir.  She  dances  with  me,  frngs  with  me,  play$ 
with,  ins,  fwears  with  me,  lies  with  me. 

Stand, 
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Stand.  How,  fir? 

Wild.  I  mean  in  an  honourable  way ;  that  is,  me  lies 
for  me*  In  fhort,  we  are  as  like  one  another  as  a  couple 
of  guineas. 

Stand.  Now  that  I  have  rais'd  you  to  the  higheft  pin 
nacle  of  vanity,  will  I  give  you  fo  mortifying  a  fall,  as 

lhall  dam  your  hopes  to  pieces 1  pray  your  honour  to 

perufe  thefe  papers.  [Gives  him  the  packet. 

Wild.  What  is't,  the  mufter-roll  of  your  regiment, 
Colonel  ? 

Stand.  No,  no,  'tis  a  lift  of  your  forces  in  your  laft 
love  campaign;  and,  for  your  comfort,  all  dilbanded. 

Wild.  Prithee,  good  metaphorical  colonel,  what  d'ye 
mean  ? 

Stand.  Read,  fir,  read;  thefe  are  the  Sibyls leaves  that 
will  unfold  your  deftiny. 

Wild.  So  it  be  not  a  falfe  deed  to  cheat  me  of  my 

eftate,   what  care  I [opening  the  packet]  humph!  my 

hand  !  To  the  Lady  Lurewell — To  the  Lady  LureweM — 

To  the  Lady  Lurenvell What  the  devil  haft  thou  been 

tampering  with,  to  conjure  up  thefe  fpirits  ? 

Stand.  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance,  fir. 
Read,  read. 

Wild.  [Reading] — Madam,  my  paflion — fo  natural— 
your  beauty  contending— force  of  charms — mankind — 
eternal  admirer  Wildair !  I  ne'er  was  alham'd  of  my 
name  before » 

Stand.  What,  Sir  Harry  Wildairoutof  humour !  ha,  ha, 
ha !  Poor  Sir  Harry ;  more  glory  in  her  fmile  than  in  the 
Jubilee  at  Rome,  ha,  ha,  ha !  But  then  her  foot,  Sir  Harry, 
me  dances  to  a  miracle !  ha,  ha,  ha!  Fie,  Sir  Harry,  a 
man  of  your  parts  write  letters  not  worth  keeping !  What 
fay'ft  thou,  my  dear  knight  errant  ?  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  may 
feek  adventures  now  indeed. 

Wild.  [Jtngs~\  No,  no,  let  her  wander,  &c. 

Stand.  You  are  jilted  to  fome  tune,  fir;  blown  up  with 
falfe  mufic,  that's  all. 

Wild.  Now,  why  mould  I  be  angry  that  a  woman  is  a 
woman  ?  Since  inconftancy  and  falfhood  are  grounded  in 
their  natures,  how  can  they  help  it  ? 

Stand.  Then  they  muft  be  grounded  in  your  nature ; 
for  (he's  a  rib  of  you,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild. 
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Wild.  Here's  a  copy  of  verfes  too  ;  I  mult  turn  poet  in 
the  devil's  name— itay — 'fdeath,  what's  here?  This  is 
her  hand — Oh  the  charming  chara&ers !  My  dear  Wildair. 
[Reading]  That's  I  egad  !  this  huff  llujf  Colonel — that's 
he  —  is  the  rareft  fool  in  nature — the  devil  he  is  ! — and  as 

j'uch  have  I  us* d  him — with  all  my  heart,  faith 1  bad 

no  better  way  of  letting  you  know  that  I  lodge  in  St.  James',? 
near  the  Holy  Lamb.  Lurewell.  Colonel,  I  am  your 
molt  humble  fervant. 

Stand.  Hold,  fir,  you  fha'n't  go  yet;  I'haVt  deli- 
ver'd  half  my  meflage. 

Wild.  Upon  my  faith  but  you  have,  colonel. 
Stand   Well,  well,  own  your  fpleen  ;  out  with  it,  I 
.know  you're  like  to  burft. 

Wild.  I  am  fo,  egadi  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Laugh  and  point  at  one  another. 
Stand.   Ay,  with  all  my  heart",  ha,  ha  ! 
Well,  well,  that's  forc'd,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  I  was  never  better  pleas'd  in  all  my  life,  by 
Jupiter. 

Stand.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  'tis  prudence  to  hide  your 
concern,  when  there's  no  helpfor'f: —  But  to  be  ferious 
now.  The  lady  has  fent  you  back  all  your  papers  there. 
I  was  fo  juit  as  not  to  look  upon  'em. 

'Wild.  I'm  glad  on't,  fir;  for  there  were  fome  things 
that  I  would  not  have  you  fee.  * 

Stand.  All  this  me  has  done  for  my  fake,  and  Idefire 

you  would  decline  any  farther  pretenfions  for  your  own 

fake.     So,  honeft,  good  natur'4  Sir  Harry,  I'm  your 

humble  fervant.  [Exit. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  poor  colonel !  O  the  delight  of 

an  ingenious  miilrefs  !  what  a  life  and  brifknefs  it  adds 

to  an  amour,  '  like  the  loves  of  mighty  Jove,  ftill  fuing 

*  in  different  fhapes.'    A  legerdemain  mi/lrefs,  who,  £?&- 

Jio  !  pafe  !  and  fhe's  vanifh'd,.;  then  Hey  !  in  an  inrtant 

in  your  arms  again.  [Going. 

Enter  Vizard. 

Viz.  Well  met,  Sir  Harry ;  what  news  from  the  If- 
land  of  Love .? 

B .  Wild. 
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Wild.  Faith,  we  made  but  a  broken  voyage  by  your 
chart  ;  but  now  .1  am  bound  for  another  port :  I  told  you 
the  colonel  was  my  rival. 

/7&.  The  colonel !  curs'd  misfortune  !  another  ! 

[Afidt. 

Wild.  But  the  civileft  in  the  world;  he  brought  me 
word  where  my  miflrefs  lodges :  The  ftory's  too  long  to 
tell  you  now,  for  I  muft  fly. 

Viz.  What.!  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts  of  Jn- 
gelica  F 

Wild.  No,  no,  I'll  think  of  her  fome  other  time.  But 
now  for  the  Lady  Lurewell :  Wit  and  beauty  calls, 

*Tbat  miftrefs  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Wbofe  ivit  can  *whet,  whenier  her  beauty  cloys. 

Her  little  amorous  frauds  all  truths  excel, 

And  make  us  happy  t  being  deceit ^dfo  <we!L  [Exit, 

/?£.  folus. The  colonel  my  rival  too  !  how  mail  I 

manage?  There  is  but  oneway— 'him  and  the  knight 
will  I  fet  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts  Mother's  throat,  and 
the  fnrvivor's  hang'd  :  So  there  will  be  two  rivals  pretty 
decently  difpos'd  of.  Since  honour  may  oblige  them  to 
play  the  foo!3  why  fhould  not  neceiTity  engage  me  to  play 
the  knave.  [Exit* 

-SCENE,  Lurewell'j  Lodgings, 

Lurewell  and  Parly. 

Lure.  Has  my  fervant  brought  me  the  money  from  my 
merchant  ? 

Par.  No,  madam;  he  met  alderman  Smuggler  at  Cha- 
ring-Crofs,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on  you  himfelf  im 
mediately. 

Lure.  'Tis~  odd  that  this  old  rogne  fhou'd  pretend  to 
love  me,  and  at  the  fame  time  cheat  me  of  my  money. 

Par.  'Tiswell,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you  of  your 
eftate  ;  for  you  fay  the  writings  are  in  his  hands. 

Lure.  But  what  fatisfa&ion  can  I  get  of  him  ?  Oh  ! 
here  he  comes. 

Enter 
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Enter  Smuggler. 

Mr.  Alderman,  your  fervant ;  have  you  brought  me 
any  money,  fir? 

Smug.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead ;  what  with 
paying  the  taxes,  raifing  the  cuftoms,  lofles  at  Tea  abroad, 
and  maintaining  our  wives  at  home,  the  Bank  is  reduc'd 
very  low. 

Lure.  Come,   come,  fir,  thefe  evafions  won't  ferve 

your  turn  ;.  I  muft  have  money,  fir 1  hope  you  don't 

deiign  to  cheat  me. 

Smug.  Cheat  you,  madam  !  have  a  care  what  you  fay : 
I'm  an  alderman,  madam !  Cheat  you,  madam  !  I  have 
been  an  honeft  citizen  thefe  five  and  thirty  years ! 

Lure.   An  honeft  citizen  1  bear  witnefs,  Parly  !  I  mail 

trap  him  in  more  lies  prefently. Come,  fir,  tho'  I 

am  a  woman,  I  can  take  a  courfe. 

Smug.  What  courfe,  madam?  You'll  go  to  law,  will 
ye  ?  I  can  maintain  a  fuit  of  law,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
thefe  forty  years,  I  am  fure  of  that,  thanks  to  the  honeft 
practice  of  the  courts. 

Lure.  Sir,  I'll  blaii  your  reputation,  and  fo  ruin  your 
credit. 

Smug.  Blaft  my  reputation  !  he,  he,  he  !  Why,  I'm 
a  religious  man,  madam  ;  I  have  been  very  inftrumental 
in  the  reformation  of  manners.  Ruin  my  credit  I  ah, 
poor  woman.  There  is  but  one  way,  madam, — you 
have  a  fweet  leering  eye. 

Lure.  You  inftrumental  in  the  reformation  !  How  ? 
Smug.  I  fwbipt  all  the  <whores,  cut  and  long-tail,  out  of 

the  parijh  : — Ah  !  that  leering  eye  ! Then  I  voted  for 

fulling  down  the  play  houje : — Ah  !  that  ogle,  that  ogle  :— 

^Tben  my  own  pious  example : Ah  !   that  lip,  that  lip  ! 

Lure.  Here's  a  religious  rogue  for  you  now  ! As  I 

hope  to  be  fav'd,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  beat  the  old 
monfter. 

Smug.  Madam,  I  have  brought  you  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  (a  great  deal  of  money  as  times  go) 
and — 
Lure.  Come,  give  'em  me. 

B  2  t  Smug. 
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Smug.  Ah!  that  hand,  that  hand,  that  pretty  foft, 
white — I  have  brought  it,  you  fee  j  but  the  condition  of 
the  obligation  is  fuch,  that  whereas  that  leering'^eye, 
that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  Toft  hand,  that— you  un- 
derfland  me ;  you  underfland,  I'm  lure  you  do,  you  lit 
tle  rogue 

Lure.  Here's  a  villain  now,  fo  covetous,  '  that  lie 
'  won't  wench  upon  his  own  coft,'  he  would  bribe  me 

with  my  own  money.     I'll  be  reveng'd Upon   my 

word,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  make  me  bkm  j  what  d'ye 
mean,  pray? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam. 

[Puts  apiece  of  money  in  his  mouth,. 
Bufs  and  guinea,  bufs  and  guinea,  bufs  and  guinea, 

Lure.  Well,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have  iuch  pretty 
winning  ways,  that  I  will,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Smug.  Will  you  indeed,  he,  he,  he !  my  little  cocket} 
and  when  ?  and  where  ?  and  how  ? 

Lure.  'Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  fir,  tofecureboth  our 
honours;  you  mufl  therefore  be  difguis'd,  Mr..  Alder 
man. 

Smug.  Pfhaw  !  no  matter,  I  am  an  old  fornicator. 
I'm  not  half  fo  religious  as  I  feem  to  be,  You  little 
rogue ;  why,  I'm  difguis'd  as  I  am ;  our  fanclity  is  all 
outfide,  all  hypocrify. 

Lure.  No  man  is  feen  to  come  into  this  houfe  after 
night-fall ;  you  muft  therefore  fneak  in,  when  'tis  dark, 
in  woman's  cloaths. 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart. — I  have  a  fuit  on  purpofe, 
my  little  cocket :  I  love  to  be  difguis'd,  I  cod.  I  make 
a  very  handfome  woman,  I  cod  I  do. 

Enter  Servant,  whifpers  Lurewelf. 

Lure.  Oh,!  Mr.  Alderman,  .mall  I  beg  you  to  walk 
Into  the  next  room  ?  here  are  fome  flrangers  coming  up. 
Smug.  Bufs  and  guinea .firil;  ah,  my  little  cocket ! 

[Exif* 
Enter  Wildair. 

Wild.  My  life,  my  foul,  my  all  that  heaven  can  give, 
Lure.  Death' \  life  with  tbee,  without  thee  death  to  live. 

Welcome, 
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Welcome,  my  dear  Sir  Harry  ;  I  fee  you  got  my  direc 
tions. 

Wild.  Directions !    in  the    mofl  charming  manner, 
thou  dear  MacJnavel  of  intrigue. 

Lure.  Still  brifk  and  airy,  1  find,   Sir  Harry. 
Wild.  The  fight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my  air,  and 
makes  joy  lighten  in  myface. 

Lure.  I  have  a  thoufand  queftions  to  afk  you,  Sir  Htirry* 
How  d'ye  like  France  ? 

Wild.   Ah  !  eft  le  plus  beau  pais  du  monde. 
Litre.  Then  what  made  you  leave  it  fo  foon  ? 
Wild.  Madam,  wous  <voyez,  que.je  <vous  fui  par-tout. 
Lure.  Omonfieur,je<vous/uis  fort  obligee — But,where's 
the  court  now  ? 

Wild.  AtMarli,  madam. 
Lure.  And  where  my  Count  La  falter  ? 
Wild.  His  body's  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame ;  I  don't 
know  where  his  foul  is. 

Lure.  What  difeafe  did  he  die  of? 
Wild.  A  duel,  madam  ;  I  was  his  doflor* 
Lure.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 
Wild.  As  moft  dodors  do,  I  kill'd  him. 
Lure.  En  cavalier •,  my  dear  knight  errant ;  well,  and 
how,  and  how ;  what  intrigues,  what  gallantries  are  car 
rying  on  in  the  Beau  Mwde  ? 

Wild.  I  ihou'd  afk  you  that  queftion,  madam,  fines 
your  ladylhip  makes  the  Beau  Monde  wherever  you  come. 
Lure.  Ah  !  Sir  Harry,  I've  been  almoft  ruin'd,  pef- 
ter'd  to  death  here,  by  the  inceffant  attacks  of  a  mighty 
colonel ;  he  has  befieg'd  me  '  as  clofe  as  our  army  did 
'  Namur.1 

Wild.  I  hope  your  ladyfhip  did  not  furrender  thoY 
Lure .  No,  no,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but  fince 
you  are  come  to  raife  the  fiege,  we'll  dance,  and  fmg, 
and  laugh. 

Wild.   And  love  and  kifs — Montrex  mot  <votre  cbambre. 
Lure.  Attende,  attende,  unpeu — I  remember,  Sir  Harry, 
you  promis'd  me  in  Paris,  never  to  afk  that  impertinent 
queftion  again. 

Wild.  Pfhaw,  madam,  that  was  above  two  months 
B  3  ago; 
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ago ;  befides,  madam,  treaties  made  in  France  arc  never 
£ept. 

Lure.  Wou'd  you  marry  me,  Sir  Harry  ? 
Wild.   Oh  !   L£  marriage  eft  un  grand  mal.— — But  I 
will  marry  you.. 

Lure.  Your  word,  fir,  is  not  to  be  rely'd  on ;  if  a 
gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  dealings  of  bufmefs,, 
we  may  reafonably  lufpeft  his  fidelity  in  an  amour. 

Wild.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  bufinefs !  why,  ma 
dam,  I  never  had  any  buiinefs  all  my  life. 

Lure.  Yes,  Hr  Harry,  I  have  heard  a  very  odd  ftory, 
and  am  forry.that  a  gentleman  of  your  figure  ihou'd  un 
dergo  the  fcandaL 

Wild.  Out  with  it,  madam. 

Lure.  Why,  the  merchant,  fir,  that  tranfmitted  your 
bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  complains  of  fome  in 
direct  and  diihonourable  dealings. 
Wild.  Who,  old  Smuggler  ! 
Lure.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find* 
Wild.  I  have  fome  reafon,  I  think ;  why,  the  rogue 
has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hundred  pounds  within  thefe 
three  years. 

Lure.  'Tis  your  bufmefs  then  to  acquit  yourfelf  pub 
licly  ;  for  he  fpreads  the  icandal  every  where. 

Wild.  Acquit  myfelf  publicly  ! Here,  firrah,  my 

coach  ;  I'll  drive  inftantly  into  the  city,  and  cane  the 
old  villain  round  the  Royal-Exchange ;  «  he  mall  run  the 
'  gauntlet  through  a  thoufand  brumt  beavers  and  formal 
'  cravats.' 

Lure.  Why,  he  is  in  the  houfe  now,  fir. 
-Wild.  What,  in  this  houfe  ? 
Lure.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 
Wild.  Then,  firrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 
Lure.  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raife  a  difturbance  in  my 
Boufe  ? 

Wild.  Diflurbance,  madam,  no,  no ;  I'll  beat  him 
with  the  temper  of  a  philoiopher.  Here,  Mrs.  Parly, 
ihew  me  the  gentleman.  [Exit  ivitb  Parly. 

Lure.  Now  ihall  I  get  the  old  monfter  well  beaten,  a'nd 
Sir  Harry  pefter'd  next  term  with  bloodfheds,  batteries, 
coils  and  damages,  folicitors  and  attorneys  j  and  if  they 

donjt 
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don't  teize  him  out  of  his  good  humour,  I'll  never  plot 
again.  [Exit-.- 

S  C  E  N  E  changes  to  another  Room  in  tfiefame  Houfe. 
Enter  Smuggler. 

Smug.  Oh,  this  damn'd  tide-waiter !  A  (hip  and  cargo 
worth  five  thoufand  pounds  1  why,  'tis  richly  worth  five 
hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  Wildair. 

Wild.  Dear  Mr  Alderman,  I'm  your  molt  devoted 
and  humble  fervant 

Smug.  My  belt  friend,  Sir  Harry,  you're  welcome  to 
England. 

Wild.  Pll  aflure  you,  fir,  there's  not  a  man  in  the 
king's  dominions  I  am  gladder  to  meet,  dear,  dear  Mr. 
Alderman. 

[Bowing  'very  low* 

Smug.  O  lord,  fir,  you  travellers  have  the  moil  oblig-  , 
ing  ways  with  you. 

Wild.  There  is  a  bufmefs,  Mr.  Alderman,  fall'n  out, 
which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by  I  am  very 
forry  that  I  am  forc'd  to  be  troubleibme  ;  but  necefiity, 
Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Ay,  fir,  as  you  (ay,  necefiity — But  upon  my 
word,  fir,  I  am  very  {hort  of  money  at  prefent,  but — 
Wild.  That's  not  the  matter,  fir;  I'm  above  an  obli 
gation  that  way  ;  but  the  bufmefs  is,  I'm  reduc'd  to  an 
indiipenfible  neceffity  of  being  oblig'd  to  you  for  a  beat 
ing—Here  take  this  cudgel. 

Smug.  A  beating,  fir  Harry  I  ha,  ha,,  ha !  I  beat  a 
knight  baronet  1  an  alderman  turn  cudgel-player  !  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Wild.  Upon   my  word,  fir,  you  mull  beat  me,  or  I 
cudgel  you  ;  take  your  choice. 
Smug.   Piliaw,  pmaw,  you  jefr,. 
Wild.  Nay,  'tis  fure  as  fate:  fo>  Alderman,  I  hope1 
you'll  pardon  my  curiofity.  {Strikes  kirn. 

Smug.  Curiofity  !  Deuce  take  your  curiofity,  iir;  what 
d'ye  mean  ? 

B  4  Wild. 
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Wild.  Nothing  at  all ;  I'm  but  in  jeft,  fir. 

Smug.  O,  lean  take  any  thing  in  jeft?  but  a  man 
might  imagine  by  the  fmartnefs  of  the  flroke,  that  you 
were  in  downright  earned. 

Wild.  Not  in  the  leaft,  fir;  [Strikes  him.]  not  in  the 
leaft  indeed,  fir. 

Smug.  Pray,  good  fir,  no  more  of  your  j  efts,  for  they 
are  the  blunteft  jefts  that  ever  I  knew. 

Wild.  [Strikes.]  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon,  with  all 
my  heart,  fir. 

Smug.  Pardon,  fir !  well,  fir,  that  is  fatisfaftion 
enough  from  a  gentleman  :  But  ferioufly  now,  if  you 
pafs  any  more  of  your  jefts  upon  me,  I  mall  grow  angry.. 

Wild.  I  humbly  beg  your  permiflion  to  break  one  or 
two  more.  [Strikes  him. 

Smug.  O  lord,  fir,  you'll  break,  my  bones :  Are  you 
mad,  iir?  murder,  felony,  manslaughter! 

[Wild,  knocks  him  down. 

Wild.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thoufand  pardons ;  but  I  am 
abiblutely  compelled  to't,  upon  my  honour,  fir  :,  no 
thing  can  be  more  averfe  to  my  inclinations,  than  to  jeft 
with  my  honeft,  dear,  loving,  obliging  friend,  the  Al 
derman  . 

[Striking  him  all  this  while,  Smuggler  tumbles  over 
and  over,  and  Jbakes  out  his  pocket-book  on  the 
floor  ;  Lure  well  enters,  takes  it  up~\ 

Lure.  The  old  rogue's  pocket-book  ;  this  may  be  cf 
life.  [Aflde.^Q  lord,  Sir  Harrfs  murdering  the  poor 
old  man. . 

Smug.  O  dear  madam,  I  was  beaten  in  jeft,  'till  lam 
murder'd  in  good  earneft. 

Lure.  Well,  well,  I'll  bring  you  ofF,  feigneur—frap- 
fez,  frappez  ! 

Smug.  O  1  for  charity's  fake,  madam,  refcue  a  poor 
citizen. 

Lure.  O  you  barbarous  man  !  hold !  hold  !  jrappez. 
plus  rude  me  Jit  ! 

frappez,  /  I  wonder  you  are  not  afham'd,  [Holdi?ig  Wild.  ] 
A  poor  reverend  honeft  elder — [helps  Smug,  up.}  It  makes.- 
me  weep  to  fee  him  in  this  condition,  poor  man  ! 

Now: 
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Now  the  devil  take  you,  Sir  Harry— for  not  beating 
Kim  harder.  Well,  my  dear,  you  mall  come  at  night, 
and  I'll  make  you  amends.  [Here  Sir  Harry  takes  fnuff. 

Smug.  Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  I  leave  the 
place. 

Sir  how  durft  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 

Wild.  Sir? 

Smug.  Sir,  I  fay  that  I  will  have  fatisfa&ion. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart.     [ Throws  fnu/~ into  his  eyes. 

Smug.  O!  murder,  blindnefs,  fire!  O  madam,,  ma- 
d»am,  get  me  fome  water  !  water,  firer  fire,  water  ! 

[Exit  with  Lurewell.. 

Wild.  How  pleafant  is  refenting  an  injury  without 
paflion  !  'Tis  the  beauty  of  revenge. 


Let  Jiatefmen  plot,  and  under 
And  fettling  public  quiet,  lofe  their  own  ; 
Let  foldiers  drudge  and  fight  for  pay,  or  fame. 
For  when  they're  Jhot,  1  think  'tis  much  the  fame  ; 
Let  fcholars  <uex  their  brains  with  mood  and  tenfe, 
And  mad  with flrength  of  reafon,  fools  commence, 
Lofing  their  w/ts  in  fearching  after  fenfe. 
Their  Summum  Bonum  theymujl  toil  to  gain , 
Andfeekingpleafure,  fpend  their  life  in  pain  : 
I  make  the  moft  of  life,  no  hour  mifpend, 
Pkafure's  the  mean,  andpleafure  is  my  end. 
No  fpleen,   no  trouble  Jhall  my  time  deftroy. 
Life's  but  afpany  /'//  every  inch  enjoy. 

[Exit 


\ 


ACT 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE,    The  Street. 
Enter  Standard  and  Vizard, 

Stand.   T  Bring  him  word  where  me  lodg'd  !  I  the  civil- 
J_  eft  rival  in  the  world  !  'Tis  impoiTible. 

Fix*..  I  mall  urge  it  no  farther,  fir. 
T  only  thought,  fir,    that  my  character  in   the  world, 
might  add  authority  to  my  words  without  fo  many  re 
petitions. 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard. 

Our  belief  ftruggles  hard  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
yield  to  the  difadvantage  of  what  we  love  ; 
*•  'Tis  fo  great  an  abufe  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makes 
'  the  faults  of  our  choice  our  own  failing.* 
But  what  faid  Sir  Harry  ? 

Viz.  He  pitied  the  poor  credulous  colonel,  laugh'd 
heartily- 

Flew  away  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  bridegroom,  re 
peating  thefe  lines, 

A  miftrefs  nier  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 
Whofe  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Stand.  A  miftrefs  ne'er  can  pall!  By  all  my  wrongs  he 
whores  her!  And  I'm  made  their  property.  Ven 
geance  !  Vizard,  you  muft  carry  a  note  for  me  to  Sir 
Harry.. 

Viz.  What !  a  challenge  !  I  hope  you  don't  defign  to? 
fight  ? 

Stand.  What !  wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and: 
pocket  an  affront!  'twere  an  abufe  to  his  facred  ma- 
jefty;  a  foldier's  fword,  Vizard,  Ihould  flart  of  itfelf 
to  redrefs  it's  mailer's  wrong. 

Viz.  However,  fir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for  me  to. 
carry  any  fuch  meffage  between  friends.. 

Stand*.  I  have  ne'er  a  ieivant  here  5  what  (hall  I  do  £•• 

fix* 
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Viz.  There's  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies  at 
$ie  Blue  Pofts,  one  who  knows  Sir  .Harry  and  his  haunts 
very  well ;  you  may  fend  a  note  by  him. 

Stand.  Here,  you,  friend. 

Viz.  I  have  now  fome  bufmefs,  and  muil  take  my 
leave ;  I  would  advife  you  neverthelefs  agaiaft  this 
affair. 

Stand.  No  whilpering  now,  nor  telling  of  friends  to> 
prevent  us.  He  that  difappoints  a  man  of  an  honoura 
ble  reveog.e,  may  love  him  fooliihly  like  a  wife,  but  ne 
ver  value  him  as  a  friend. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you,  fay  I. 

[£«,v 
Enter  Porter  running, 

Err.  Did  your  honour  call  porter  ? 

Stand.  Is  your  name  Tom  Errand? 

Err.  People  call  me  fo,  an't  like  your  worfhip 

Stand.  D'ye  know  Sir  Harry  Wildair? 

Err.  Ay*  very  well,  Sir ;  he's  one  of  my  beft  mai 
ler's ;.  many  a  round  half-crown  have  I  had  of  his  vvor*- 
ihip  ;  he's  newly  corne-home  from  France,  fir. 

Stand.  Go  to  the  next  coffee-houfe,  and  wait  for  me^- 

[Exit  Err  and „ 

O  woman,  woman,  how  bleft  is  man,  when  favoui'd 
by  your  fmiles,  and  how  accurs'd  when  all  thofe  fmiles- 
are  found  but  wanton  baits  to  footh  us  to  deflruction  *• 

*  Thus  our  chief  joys  *whk  bafe  allays  are  curft, 

5  And  our  left  things >  when  once  corrupted,  <worft.9.     [Exit*- 

Enter  Wildair  and  Clincher  ^mQi'fdlc^win^. 

Clinch,  fen.  Sir,  iir,  fir,  having  fome  bufmefs  of  impor 
tance  to  communicate  to  you,  I  wou'd  beg,  your  atten 
tion  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  vvcu'd  impart  to  your  un 
der  Handing. 

Wild.  What  is  your  trifling  buftnefs  of  importance., . 
pray,  fvveet  fir  h 

Clinch,  fen*  Pray,  ilr,  are  the  roads  deep  between-;- 
tills  and  Paris. 

Wild,  Why  that  cjueftion,,  fir  £ 
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Clinch,  fen.  Becaufe  I  defign  to  go  to  the  Jubilee,  fir ;. 
I  underftand  that  your  are  a  traveller,  fir ;  there  is  an 
air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of  your  cravat;  fir — there  is  in 
deed,  fir — I  fuppofe,  fir,  you  bought  this  lace  in  Flan 
kers.  . 

Wild.  No,  fir,  this  lace  was  made  in  Norway. 

Clinch. fen.   Norway,   fir! 

Wild.  Yes,  fir,  of  the  fhavings  of  deal-boards. 

Clinch,  fen.  That's  very  flrange  now,  faith — lace 
made  of  the  fhavings  of  deal-boards  !  Egad,  fir,  you 
travellers  fee  very  ftrange  things  abroad,  very  incredi 
ble  things  abroad,  indeed.  Well,  I'll  have  a  cravat  of 
the  very  fame  lace  before  I  come  home. 

Wild.  But,  fir,  what  preparations  have  you  made  for 
your  journey  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  A  cafe  of  pocket-piftols  for  the  bravo's— 
and  a  fwimming  girdle. 

Wild.  Why  thefe,  fir  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  O  Lord  !  Sir,  I'll  tell  you — fuppofe  us  in 
Rome  now;  away  goes  I  to.fome  ball — for  I'll  be  a 
mighty  beau.  Then,  as  I  faid,  I  go  to  fome  ball,  or 
fbme  bear-baiting,  'tis  all  one  you  know — then  comes 
a  fine  Italian  Bona  Roba,  and  plucks  me  by  the  fleeve,. 
Signior  Angle,  Signior  Angle — me's  a  very  fine  lady,  ob- 
ferve  that — Signior  Angle,  fays  me  —Signora,  fays  I,  and 
trips  af^er  her  to  the  corner  of  a  ftreet,  fuppofe  it  Ruffel- 
Street  here,  or  any  other  ftreet ;  then  you  know,  I  mull 
invite  her  to  the  tavern,  I  can  do  no  lefs.. — There  up. 
comes  her  bravo ;  the  Italian  grows  faufy,  and  I  give. 
Him.  an  Englijh  doufe  of  the  face.  I  can  box,  fir,  box 
tightly ;  I  was  a  'prentice,  fir, — but  then,  fir,  he  whips 
©ut  his  Jlilletto,  and  I  whips  out  my  bull-dog — flaps 
him  through,  trips  down  flairs,  turns  the  corner  of 
RuJfil-Street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  ambaflador's 
train,  and  there  I'm  fafe  as  a.  beau  behind  the  fcenes. 

Wild.  Is  your  piftol  charg'd,  fir  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's  all,  fir. 

Wild..  'Tis  a  very  fine  piftol,,  truly ;  pray  let  me  fee 
is, 

Clinch.  In*.  With  all  my  heart,,  fir* 

WM. 
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Wild.  Hark'e,  Mr.  Jubilee,  can  you  digeft  a  brace  of 
bullets  ? 
.   Clinch,  fen.  O  by  no  means  in  the  world,  fir  1 

Wild.  I'll  try  the  ftrength  of  your  ftomach,  however. 
Sir,  you're  a  dead  man.  \frefenting  the  pijiol  to  his  breajl* 

Clinch,  fen.  Confider,  dear  fir  !  I  am  going  to  the 
Jubilee,  when  I  come  home  again,  I  am  a  dead  man  atr 
your  fervice. 

Wild.  O  very  well,  fir  !  but  take  heed  you  are  not  fo 
choleric  for  the  future. 

Clinch,  fen.  Choleric,  iir !  Oons !  I  defign  to  ihoot 
feven  Italians  a  week,  fir. 

Wild.  Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 

Clinch. fen.  Provocation,  fir!  Zauns,  fir,  I'll  kill  any 
man  for  treading  upon  my  corns,  and  there  will  be  a 
devilifh  throng  of  people  there ;  they  fay.  that  all  die 
princes  in  Italy  will  be  there. 

Wild.  And  all  the  fops  and  fiddlers  in  Europe— But  the 
ufe  of  your  fwimming  girdle,  pray,  fir  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  O  Lord,  fir!  That's  eafy.  Suppofe  the 
fhip  caft  away;  now,  whilft  other  foolilh  people  are 
bufy  at  their  prayers,  I  whip  on  my  fwimming  girdle, 
clap  a  month's  provifion  into  my  pocket,  and  fails  me- 
away  like  an  egg  in  a  duck's  belly. — -And  hark'e,  fir, 
I  have  a  new  project  in  my  head.  Where  d'ye  think  my 
fwimming  girdle  fhall  carry  me  upon  this  occafion? 
'Tis  a  new  project. 

Wild.  Where,  fir  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  To  Civita  Vecchia,  faith  and  troth,  and 
fo  fave  the  charges  of  my  paflage.  Well,  Iir,  you  muft 
pardon  me  now,  I'm  going  to  fee  my  miftrefs.  [Exit. 

Wild.  This  fellow's  an  accomplifh'd  afs  before  he 
goes  abroad.  Well  !  this  Angelica  has  got  into  my 
heart,  and  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  head.  I  muft  pay 
iier  t'other  vifit.  [Exit. 

SCENE,   Lady  Darling*/  Houfe. 

Enter  Angelica. 

*  Angel.  Unhappy  flate  of  woman  !  whofe  chief  vir- 
1  tue  is  but  ceremony,  and  our  much  boafted  modefly 
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*•  but  a  flavifh  reilraint.  The  jftricl  confinement  on  our 
words,  makes  our  thoughts  nimble  more;  and  what 
preferves  our  outward  fame,  deftroys  our  inward  quiet* 
— 'Tis  hard  that  love  fhou'd  be  deny'd  the  privilege  of 
hatred  ;  that  fcandal  and  detraction  fhou'd  be  fo  much 
indulg'd,  yet  facred  love  and  truth  debar'd  our  con- 

*  verfaticn.' 

Enter  Darling,  Clincher  jun.  and  Dicky. 

DarL  This  is  my  daughter,  coufin. 

Dick.  Now,  fir,  remember  your  three  fcrapes; 

Clinch,  jun.  fainting  Angelica.] One,  two,  three,. 

Your  humble  iervant.     Was  not  that  right,  Dicky? 

Dick.  Ay,  faith,  fir;  but  why  don't  you  fpeak  to 
her  ? 

Clinch,  jun.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dicky  ^  I  know  my 
diftance.  Wou'd  you  have  me  ipeak  to  a  lady  at  the 
£r£  fight  ? 

Dick.  Ay,  fir,  by  all  means;  the  firft  aim  is  the 
fiireft. 

Clinch,  jun..  Now  for  a  good  jeft,  to  make  her  laugh; 
heartily.  By  Jupiter  Ammon.  I'll  go  give  her  a  kifs. 

[Goes  towards  bera- 
Enter  Wildair,  interppfing. 

Wild.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpofe,  I  told  you  fo  before ; 
your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do — you  may  go* 
I'll  outbid  you. 

Clinch,  jun.  What  the  devil !  the  madman's  here 
again. 

DarL  Blefs  me,  coufiii !  what  d'ye  mean  ?  Affront  a 
gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  houfe  1 

Clinch,  jun.  Quality- Why,  madam,  I  don't  know 

what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your  beaux,  and. 
your  quality — they're  all  alike,  I  believe. 

DarL  Pray,  fir,  walk  with  me  into  the  next  room. 

[Exit  Darl.  leading  Clin,  Dicky  follows. 
Angel.  Sir,  if  your  converfation  be  no  more  agreeable  • 
than  'twas  the  lait  time,  I  wou'd  advife  you  to  make. 
your  vifit  as  fhort  as  you. can- 
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Wild.  The  offences  of  my  laft  vifit,  madam,  bore 
their  pimimment  in  the  commiffion  ;  and  have  made  me 
as  uneafy  till  I  receive  pardon,  as  your  ladyfhip  can  be 
till  I  fue  for  it. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  I  did  not  well  underftand  the  of 
fence,  and  muft  therefore  proportion  it  to  the  greatnefs 
of  your  apology  ;  if  you  wou'd  therefore  have  me  think. 
it  light,  take  no  great  pains  in  an  excufe. 

Wild.  How  fweet  mull  the  lips  be  that  guard  that 
tongue !  then,  madam,,  no  more  of  paft  offences, 
let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come  j  let  this  feal  my  par 
don.  [Kijfis  her  hand.]  And  this  [Again]  initiate  me 
to  farther  happinefs. 

Angel.  Hold,  fir, one  queftion,   Sir  Harry,  and 

pray  anfwer  plainly — d'ye  love  me.? 

Wild.  Love  you!  Does  fire  afcend?  Do  hypocrites 
diffemble  ?  Ufurers  love  gold,  or  great  men  flattery  ? 
Doubt  thefe,  then  queftion  that  I  love. 

Angel.  This  fhews  your  gallantry,  fir,  but  not  your 
love. 

Wild.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then  judge 
my  paffion ;  your  beauty  ravifhes  my  eye,  your  voice 
my  ear,  and  your  touch. has  thrill'd  my  melting  foul. 

Angel.  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  pow'r  to 
raife  an  equal  flame  in  me. 

Wild.  Nay,  then 1  feize 

AngeL  Hold,  fir,  'tis  alfo  poflible  to  make  me  detefi. 
and  fcorn  you  worfe  than  the  mofl  profligate  of  your, 
deceiving  fex» 

Wild.  Ha!  A,  very  odd  turn  this.  I  hope,  madanv 
you  only  affect  anger,  becaufe  you  know  your  frowns 
are  becoming. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  beft  judge  of  your 
own  defigns,   can  beft  underlland   whether  my  anger    * 
fhou'd  be  real  or  diflembled  ;  think  what  flricl  modeily 
Ihou'd  bear,  then  judge  of  my  refentments. 

Wild.  Stria  modeily  fhou'd  bear!  Why  faith,  madam,. 
I  belie vei  the  ftri&efty  modefl  may  bear  fifty  guineas^ 
and  I  don't  believe  'twill  bear  one  farthing  more. 
L.  What  d'ye  mean3.fir  ?.- 
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Wild.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If  you  go 
to  that.  I  think  now  fifty  guineas  is  a  fine  offer  for  your 
firic~l  modefty,  as  you  call  it. 

'Angtl.  'Tis  more  charitable,  Sir  Harry,  to  charge 
the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure  on  his  defect  in 
underftanding,  than  on  his  want  of  manners. — I'm 
afraid  you're  mad,  fir. 

Wild.  Why,  madam,  you -re  enough  to  make  any 
man  mad.  'Sdeath,  are  you  not  a— — 

Angel  What,  fir? 

Wild.  Why,  a  lady  of— ftria  modefty,  if  you  will' 
have  it  ib. 

Angel.  I  mall  never  hereafter  truft  common  report, 
which  reprefented  you,  fir,  a  man  of  honour,  wit,  and 
breeding;  for  I  find  you  very  deficient  in  them  all 
three.  [Exit. 

Wild.  Now  I  find  that  the  ftrift  pretences  which 
the  ladies  of  pleafure  make  to  Uriel  modefty,  is  the  rear 
fon  why  thofe  of  quality  are  afham'd  to  wear  it. 

Enter  Vizard. 

Viz.  Ah !  Sir  Harry,  have  I  caught  you  ?  Well,  and 
what  fuccefs  ? 

Wild.  Succefs !  'tis  a  fhame  for  you  young  fellows  in 
town  here,  to  let  the  wenches  grow  fo  faucy  :  I  offer'd 
her  fifty  guineas,  and  me  was  in  her  airs  prefently,  and 
flew  away  in  a  huff.  I  cou'd  have  had  a  brace  of  c^un- 
tefles  in  Paris  for  half  the  money,  and  je  <vous  remercie 
into  the  bargain. 

Viz.  Gone  in  her  airs,  fay  you  !  and  did  not  you  fol 
low  her  ? 

Wild.  Whither  fhou'd  I  follow  her  ? 

Viz.  Into  her  bed-chamber,  man ;  me  went  on  pur- 
pofe.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  underftand  that 
a  lady's  beft  pleas'd  when  ftie  puts  on  her  airs,  as  you 
call  it  ? 

Wild.  She  talk'd  to  me  of  ftri&  modefty,  and  fluff. 

Viz*  Certainly.  Moft  women  magnify  their  mo 
defty,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  cowards  boaft  their  cou 
rage*  becaufe  they  have  leait  on't,  Come,  come,  Sir 
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Harry,  when  you  make  your  next  aflault,  encourage  your 
fpirifs  with  brifk  Burgundy ;  if  you  fucceed,  'tis  well; 
if  not,  you  have  a  fair  excufe  for  your  rudenefs.  I'll 
go  in,  and  make  your  peace  for  what's  pall.  Oh-! 

I  had  almoft  forgot Col.  Standard  wants  to  fpeak 

with  you  about  fome  bufinels. 

Wild.  I'll  wait  upon  him  prefently ;  d'ye  know 
where  he  may  be  found  ? 

fix.  In  the  Piazza  of  Cogent-Garden t  about  an  hour 
hence,  I  promis'd  to  fee  him  ;  and  there  you  may  meet 
him,  t»  have  your  throat  cut.  [A/ide.]  I'll  go  in  and  in 
tercede  for  you.  . 

Wild.  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady,  Vizard.  [Exit. 
•  Fix.  No  fair  play,  lean  afi  are  "you..  [Exit. 

SCENE,     The  Street   before   LurewellV    Lodgings; 
Clincher  fen.-«WLurewell  coquetting  in  the  Balcony* 

Enter  Standard. 

Stand.  How  weak  is  reafon  in  difputes  of  love  ?  That 
daring  reafon  which  fo  oft  pretends  to  queftion  works  of 
high  omnipotence,  yet  poorly  truckles  to  our  weakeft 
paffions,  and  yields  implicit  faith  to  foolifh  love,  pay 
ing  blind  zeal  to  faithlefs  women's  eyes.  I've  heard 
her  falfhood  with  fuch  preffing  proofs,  that  I  no  longer 
ihould  diitruft  it.  Yet  ftill  my  love  wou'd  baffle  demoH- 
ftration,  and  make  impoflibilities  feem  probable.  [LooSs 
up.}  Ha !  that  fool  too  !  what,  ftoop  fo  low  as  that  ani 
mal  ! — 'tis  true,  women  once  fall'n,  like  cowards  in  de- 
tyair,  will  ftick  at  nothing ;  there's  no  medium  in  their 
actions.  They  muft  be  bright  as  angels,  or  black  as 
fiends.  But  now  for  my  revenge,  I'll  kick  her  cully 
before  her  face,  call  her  whore,  curfe  the  whole  fex,  and 
leave  her.  [Goes  in-.. 

Lurevvell  comes  down  with  Clincher.     The  Scene  changes 
to  a  Dining-Room. 

Lure.  O  Lord,  fir,  it  is  my  hulband !  what  will  be 
come  of  you,? 

Climk. 
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Clinch,  fen.  Ah  !  your  hufband  !  oh,  I  {hall  be  murdered  :. 
What  mall  I  do  !  where  ihall  I  run  !  I'll  creep  into  an 
even  ;  I'll  climb  up  the  chimney ;  I'll  fly ;  I'll  fwim  ;— 
I  wifh  to  the  Lord  I  were  at  the  Jubilee  now. 1 

Lure.  Can't  you  think  of  any  thing,  fir  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  Think  !  not  I;  I  never  cou'd  think,  to  any 
purpofe  in  my  life. 

Enter  Tom  Errand., 

Lure.  What  do  you  want,  fir? 
Err.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  Sir  Harry  Wildalr:, 
I  faw  him  come  in  here  this  morning  ;  and  did  imagine 
he  might  be  here  ftill,  if  he  is  not  gone. 

Lure.  A  lucky  hit !  here,  friend,  change  cloaths  with 
this  gentleman,  quickly,  ftrip. 

Clinch,  fen.  Ay,  ay,  quickly  flrip  :  I'll  give  you  half  a 
crown  to  boot.  Come  here;  fo.  [They  change  cloaths. 
Lure.  Now  flip  you  [To  Clinch.]  down  flairs,  and 
wait  at  the  door  till  my  hufband  be  gone ;  and  get  you 
in  there  [To- tk porter]  till  I  call  you.  [Puts  Errand  in 
the  next  room* 

Enter  Standard. 

Oh,  fir !  are  you  come  ?  I  wonder,  fir,  how  you  have 
the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  fo  bafe  a  trick  ? 

Stand.  O  madam,  all  your  artifices  won't  avail. 

Lure..  Nay,  fir,  your  artifices  wcn't  avail.  I  thought, 
fir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough  againft  troubling  me 
with  Sir  Harry  Wildair's  company  when  I  fen  t  his  letters 
back  by  you ;  yet  you,  forfooth,  muft  tell  him  where  I 
lodg'd,  and  expofe  me  again  to  his  impertinent  court- 
fhip! 

Stand.  I  expofe  you  to  his  courtfhip  ! 

Lure.  I'll  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now.  Come, 
come,  fir  ;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  fcandalous  to  a  red  coat  as 
an  oath  to  a  black.  '  Did  not  Sir  Harry  himfelf  tell 
*•  me,  that  he  found  out  by  you  where  I  lodg'd  ?' 

Stand.  You're  all  lies  :  firfl,  your  heart  is  falfe ;  your 
eyes  are  double ;  one  look  belies  another  ;  and  then 
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your  tongues  does  contradidl  them  all — madam,  I  fee  a 
little  devil  jutt  now  hammering  out  a  lie  in  your  Peri 
cranium. 

Lure.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  he's  in  the  right  on'u 
[4/tde.]  '  Hold,  Sir,  you  have  got  the  play-houfe  cant 
f  upon  your  tongue ;  and  think,  that  wit  may  privilege 

*  your  railing :  but  I  muft  tell  you,  fir,  that  what  is 

*  la  tire  upon  the  ftage,  is  ill  manners  here.' 

Stand.  '  What  is  feign'd  upon  the  ftage,  is  here  in. 
'  reality  real  falfhood.  Yes,  yes,  madam,' — I  expos'd 
you  to  the  court  of  your  fool  Clincher,  too;  I  hope 
your  female  wiles  will  impofe  that  upon  me — alfo — 

Lure.  Clincher  I  Nay,  now  you're  Hark  mad.  I  know- 
no  fuch  perforu 

Stand.  O  woman  in  perfection  !  not  know  him  ? 
'Slife,  madam,  car^  my  eyes,  my  piercing  jealous  eyes-,, 
be  fo  deluded  ?  Nay,  madam,  my  nofe  could  not  miftake 
him  ;  for  I  fmelt  the  fop  by  his  Pufailio  from  the  bal 
cony  down  to  the  flreet. 

Lure.  The  balcony  {  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  balcony ;  I'll  be 
hang'd  but  he  has  miftaken  Sir  Harry  JFildair's  footman 
with  a  new  French  livery,  for  a  beau. 

Stand.  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  is  there  in  me  that 
looks  like  a  cully  t  did  not  I  fee  him  ? 

Lure.  No,  no,  you  cou'd  not  fee  him  ;  you're  dream 
ing,  colonel.  Will  you  believe  you  eyes,  now  that  I 
have  rubb'd  them  open  ?— 'Here,  you  friend.. 

Enter  Errand  in  Clincher' j  doaths. 

Stand..  This  is  illufion  all ;  my  eyes  confpire  againft 
thetnfelves.  'Tis  legerdemain. 

Lure.  Legerdemain  !  is  that  all  your  acknowledge* 
ment  for  your  rude  behaviour  ? — Oh,,  what  a  curfe  is  it 
to  love  as  I  do ! — '  but  don't  prefume  too  far,  iir,  on, 
f  my  affeclion  :  for  fuch  ungenerous  ufage  will  foon  re* 
'  turn  my  tir'd  heart.' — Begone,  fir,  [To  the  porter]  to- 
'your  impertinent  mailer,  and  tell  him  I  mall  never  be  at 
leifure  to  receive  any  of  his  troublefome  vifits. — Send  to 
me  to  know  when  I  fhou'd  be  at  home !— '  be  gone,, 
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*  fir  ?'  [Exit  Errand] — I  am  fure  he  has  made  me  an  un 
fortunate  woman.  [Weeps 

Stand.  Nay  then  there  is  no  certainty  in  -nature  ;  and 
truth  is  only  falfhood  well  difguis'd. 

Lure .  Sir,  had  not  I  own'd  my  fond  foolifh  paflion,  I 
fhou'd  not  have  been  fubjecl  to  fuch  unjuft  fufpicions : 
but  it  is  an  ungrateful  return,  [keeping. 

Stand.  '  Now,  where  are  all  my  firm  refolves  ?  I  will 
'  believe  her  juft.  My  palTion  rais'd  my  jealoufy  ;  then 
'  why  mayn't  love  be  as  blind  in  finding  faults,  as  in 

*  excufing  them  ?' — I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  me, 
fmce  jealoufy,  that  magnify 'd  my  fufpkion,  is  as  much 
the  effe£t  of  love,  as  my  eafinefs  in  being  fatisfy'd. 

Lure.  E?iinefs  in  being   fatisfy'd  !  *  you  men  have 

*  got  an  infolent  way  of  extor;ing  pardon,  by  perfifting 

*  in  your  faults.'     No,  no,  fir  ;  cherifh  your  fuipicions, 
and  feed  upon  your  jealoufy  :   'tis  fit  meat  for  your 
fqueamilh  ftomach., 

With  me  all  women  Jboif  d  tins  rule  pur/ue : 
Who  think  usfalfe,  Jborf  d  never  find  us  true. 

[Exit  in  a  rags, 

Enter  Clincher  feniory  in  the  Porter's  Cloaths. 

Clinch,  fen.  Well^intrigueing  is  theprettieft,  pleafanteft 
thing,  for  a  man  of  my  parts :. — How  mall  we  laugh,  at 
the  hufband,  when  he  is  gone  ? — How  iillily  he  looks ! 
he's  in  labour  of  horns  already. — To  make  a  colonel  a 
cuckold  !  'twill  be  rare  news  for  the  alderman. 

Stand.  All  this  Sir  Harry  has  occafion'd ;  but  he's 
brave,  and  will  afford  me  a  juft  revenge  : — O  !  this  is 

the  porter  I  fent  the  challenge  by Well,  fir,  have 

you  found  him  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  now  ? 

Stand.  Have  you  given  Sir  Harry  the  note,  fellow  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  The  note  !    what  note  ? 

Stand.  The  letter,  blockhead,  which  I  fent  by  you  to 
Sir  Harry  Wildair ;  have  you  feen  him  ? 

Clinch.  fen..O  lord,  what  ftiall.I  fay  now  ?  Seen  him  ? 
Yes,  fir — no,  fir. — I  have,  fir— I  have  not,  fir. 

Stand., 
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Stand.  The  fellow's  mad.  A nfwer  me  directly  firrah, 
or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Clinch,  fen.  I  know  Sir  Harry  very  well,  fir ;  but  as  to  the 
note,  fir,  I  can't  remember  a  word  on't :  truth  is  I  have 
a,  very  bad  memory. 

Stand.  O  fir,  I'll  quicken  your  memory.  [Strikes  trim* 

Clinch.  Jen.  Zauns,  fir,  hold  !  —  I  did  give  him  the  note. 

Stand.  And  what  anfwer  ? 

Clinch,  fen    I  mean,  I  did  not  give  him  the  note. 

Stand.   What  d'ye  banter,  rafcal  ?  [Strikes  him  again. 

Clinch,  fen.  Hold,  fir,  hold  !  He  did  fend  an  anfwer. 

Stand.   What  was't,  villain  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  Why,  truly  fir,  I  have  forgot  it :  I  told  you 
that  I  had  a  very  treacherous  memory. 

Stand.  I'll  engage  you  mall  remember  me  this  month, 
rafcal. 

[ Beats  him  off",  and  exit. 

Enter  Lure  well  and  Parly. 

Lure*  Fortboon,fortboony  fortboon!  This  is  better  than 
I  expected ;  but  fortune  Hill  helps  the  induftrious. 

Enter  Clincher  fenior. 

Clinch,  fen.  Ah !  The  devil  take  all  intriguing,  fay  I,  and 
him  who  firft  invented  canes  -That  curs'd  colonel  has 
got  fuch  a  knack  of  beating  his  men,  that  he  has  left 
the  mark  of  a  collar  of  bandileers  about  my  moulders. 

Lure.  O,  my  poor  gentleman  !  And  was  it  beaten  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten.  But  where's  my 
cloaths  ?  my  cloaths  ? 

Lure.  What,  you  won't  leave  me  fo  foon,  my  dear, 
will  ye  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  Will  ye !  If  ever  I  peep  into  a  colonel's  tent 
again,  may  I  be  forc'd  to  run  the  gauntlet. — But  my 
cloaths,  madam. 

Lure.  I  fent  the  porter  down  Hairs  with  them :  Did  not 
you  meet  him  ? 

Clinch,  fen.  Meet  him  !  No,  not  I. 

Par.  No  !  He  went  out  of  the  back-door,  and  is  run 
clear  away,  I'm  afraid. 

Clinch,  fen* 
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Clinch,  fen.  Gone,  fay  you  I  and  with  my  cloaths !  my 
.fine  Jubilee  cloaths!— O,  the  rogue,  the  thief ! — I'll 
have  him  hang'd  for  murder. — But  howlhall  I  get  home 
in  this  pickle  ? 

Par.  I'm  afraid,  fir,  the  colonel  will  be  back  pre- 
fently,  for  he  dines  at  home. 

Clinch,  fen.  Oh,  then  I  muft  fneak  off! 
Was  ever  fuch  an  unfortunate  beau, 
To  have  his  coat  well  thrafh'd,  .and  lofe  his  coat  alfo  ? 

[Exit, 

Lure.  Thus  the  noble  Poet  fpoke  truth  : 

Nothing  fuits  ivorfe  nvith  vice  than  want  offenfe: 
Fools  arejlill  wicked  at  their  own  exjtence. 

Par.  Methinks,  madam,  the  injuries  you  have  fufFer'd 
by  men  muft  be  very  great,  to  raife  fuch  heavy  refent- 
ments  agamft  the  whole  fex. 

Lure.  The  greatelt  injury  that  woman  cou'd  fuftain  ; 
they  robb'd  me  of  that  jewel,  which  preferv'd,  exalts 
our  fex  almoft  to  angels ;  but  deftroy'd,  debafes  us  be 
low  the  worfl  of  brutes,  mankind. 

Par.  But  I  think,  madam,  your  anger  fhou'd  be  only 
confin'd  to  the  author  of  your  wrongs. 

Lure.  The  author !  alas,  I  know  him  not,  '  which 
*  makes  my  wrongs  the  greater.' 

Par.  Not  know  him  !  'Tis  odd,  madam,  that  a  man 
ihould  rob  you  of  that  fame  jewel  you  mentioned,  and 
you  not  know  him. 

Lure.  Leave  trifling; — 'tis  afubjeft  that  always  fours 
my  temper :  But  fince,  by  thy  faithful  fervice,  I  have 
fome  reafon  to  confide  in  your  fecrecy,  hear  the  ftrange 
relation." Some  twelve  years  ago,  I  liv'd  at  my  fa 
ther's  houfe  in  Oxford/hire,  blelt  with  innocence,  the 
ornamental,  but  weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty :  I  was 
then  juii  fifteen,  '  an  age  fatal  to  the  female  fex :'  our 
youth  is  tempting,  our  innocence  credulous,  romances 
moving,  love  powerful,  and  men  are — villains.  Then, 
it  happened,  that  three  young  gentlemen  from  the  uni- 
verfity  coming  into  the  country,  and  being  benighted, 
and  flrangers,  call'd  at  my  father's  :  He  was  very  glad 
of  their  company,  and  offer'd  them  the  entertainment  of 
Jiis  houfe. 

Par, 
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Par.  Which  they  accepted,  no  doubt :  Oh  !  thefe 
•Urolli fig  collegians  are  never  abroad,  but  upon  fome  mif- 
chief. 

Lure.  They  had  fome  private  frolic  or  defign  in  their 
heads,  as  appear'd  by  their  not  naming  one  another, 
which  my  father  perceiving,  out  of  civility,  made  no 
enquiry  into  their  affairs ;  two  of  them  had  a  heavy,  pe 
dantic,  unlverfity  air,  a  fort  of  a  difagreeable  fcholaftic 
boorifhnefs  in  their  behaviour  ;  but  the  third  ! 

Par.  Ah !  the  third,  madam ; — the  third  of  all  things, 
they  fay,  is  very  critical. 

Lure*  He  was — but  in  Ihort,  nature  cut  him  out  for 
my  undoing  ;  he  feern'd  to  be  about  eighteen. 

Par.  A  fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  cou'd  be. 

Lure.  He  had  a  genteel  fweetnefs  in  his  face,  a  grace 
ful  comelinefs  in  his  perfon,  and  his  tongue  was  fit  to 
iboth  foft  innocence  to  ruin.  '  His  very  looks  were 
•*  witty,  and  his  expreflive  eyes  fpoke  fofter,  prettier 

*  things,  than  words  cou'd  frame. 

'  Par.  There  will  be  mifchief  by  and  by ;  I  never  heard 

*  a  woman  talk  fo  much  of  eyes,  but   there  were  tears 

*  prefently  after.' 

Lure.  His  difcourfe  was  directed  to  my  father,  but  his 
looks  to  me.  After  fupper  I  went  to  my  chamber,  and 
read  Caffandra,  then  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  him 
all  night,  '  rofe  in  the  morning,  and  made  verfes,'  fo 
fell  defperately  in  love. — My  father  was  fo  well  pleas'd 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  begg'd  their  company 
next  day ;  they  confented,  and  next  night,  Parly 

Par.  Ah,  next  night,  madam, — next  night  (I'm 
afraid)  was  a  night  indeed- 

Lure.  He  brib'd  my  maid,  with  his  gold,  out  of  her 
honefty  ;  and  me,  with  his"  rhetoric,  out  of  my  honour. 
—  She  admitted  him  to  my  chamber,  and  there  he  vow'd, 
and  fwore,  and  wept,  and  figh'd — and  conquer'd. 

\Wteps. 

Par.  A  lack-a-day.,  poor  fifteen  !  [Weeps. 

Lure.  He  fwore  that  he  wou'd  come  down  from  Oxford 
in  a  fortnight,  aad  marry  me. 

Par. 
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Par.  The  old  bait !  the  old  bait  ?— I  was  cheated  jdt 
fo  myfelf.  [AfideJ\  But  had  not  you  the  wit  to  know 
his  name  all  this  while  ? 

Lure.  Alas !  what  wit  had -innocence  like  mine  ?  He 
told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  his  compa 
nions  of  concealing  himfelf  then,  bait  that  he  would  write 
to  me  in  two  days,  and  let  me  know  his  name  and  qua 
lity.  After  all  the  binding  oaths  of  conftancy,  f  joining 
f  hands,  exchanging  hearts,'  I  gave  him  a  ring  with  this 
motto,  love  and  honour ;  then  we  parted,  but  I  never 
faw  the  dear  deceiver  more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will,  I  warrant  you. 

Lure.  I  need  not  tell  my  griefs,  which  my  father's 
death  made  a  fair  pretence  for ;  he  left  me  fole  heirefs 
and  executrix  to  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year  :  At  lair, 
my  love  for  this  fmgle  dirTembler  turn'd  to  a  hatred  of. 
the  whole  fex  ;  and  refolving  to  divert  my  melancholy, 
and  make  my  large  fortune  fubfervient  to  my  pleafure  and 
revenge,  I  went  to  travel,  where,  in  moll  courts  of  JEu- 
rope,  I  have  donefome  execution.  Here  I  will  play  my 
laft  fcene  ;  then  retire  to  my  country  houfe,  live  foli- 
tary,  and  die  a  penitent. 

Par.  But  don't  you  ftill  love  this  dear  difTembler  ? 

Lure.  Mofl  certainly  :  'Tis  love  of  him  that  keeps  my 
anger  warm,  '  reprefenting  the  bafenefs  of  mankind  full 
<  in  view  ;  and  makes  my  refentments  work — We  mail 
'  have  that  old  impotent  lecher,  Smuggler,  here  to  night ; 
«  I  have  a  plot  to  fwinge  him,  and  his  precife  nephew, 
«  Vizard. 

•e  Par.  I  think,  madam,,  you  manage  every  body  that 
«  comes  in  your  way. 

'  Lure.  No,  Parly;  thofe  men,  whofe  pretenfions  I 

*  found  juft  and  honourable,  I  fairly  difmifs'd,  by  letting 

*  them  know  my  firm  refolutions  never  to  marry.     But 

*  thofe  villains  that  wou'd  attempt  my  honour,  I've  fel- 
'  dom  faird  to  manage. 

'  Par.  What  d'ye  think  of  the  colonel,  madam  ?  liup- 
c  pofe  his  defigns  are  honourable. 

'  Lure.  That  man's  a  riddle;  there's  fometh  ing  of  ho- 
c  nour  in  his  temper  thatpleafes ;  I'm  fure  he  loves  me 
«  too,  becaufe  he's  foon  jealous,  and  foon  fatisfy'd.  But 

'he's 
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he's  a  man  ftill.— When  I  once  tried  his  pulfe  about 

marriage,  his  blood  ran  as  low  as  a  coward's.    He  fwore 

indeedf  that  he  lov'd  me,  but  cou'd  not  marry  me,  for- 

footh,  becaufe  he  was  engug'd  elfewhere.     So  poor  a 

pretence  made  me  difdain  his  paflion,  which  otherwife 

might  have  been   uneafy  to  me. — But  hang  him,  I. 

have  teiz'd  him  enough. — Befides,  Parly,  I  begin  to 

be  tir'd  of  my  revenge  :' — But  this  bufs  and  guinea  I 

muft  maul  once  more.     I'll  hanfel  his  woman's  cloaths 

for  him.     Go  get  me  pen  and  ink  ;  I  muft  write  to  Vi~ 

•%ard  too. 


Fortune,  this  once  ajfift  me  as  before  ; 

STova  Juch  machines  can  never  work  in  wain. 

As  thy  propitious  wheel,  and  my  projecting  brain. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT      IV. 
SCENE,    Cogent-Garden. 
Wildair  and  Standard  meeting. 

Stand.  T  Thought,  Sir  Harry,  to  have  met  you  ere  this 
JL  in  a   more  convenient  place;  but    fmce    my 
wrongs  were  without   ceremony,  my  revenge  mail  be 
fo  too.     Draw,  fir  ! 

Wild.  Draw,  fir  !  What  mall  I  draw  ? 

Stand.  Come,  come,  fir,  I  like  your  facetious  hu 
mour  well  enough ;  it  mews  courage  and  unconcern.  I 
know  you're  brave;  and  therefore  ufe  you  thus.  Draw 
your  fword. 

Wild.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw ;  but  the  devil 
take  me  if  I  fight. — Perhaps,  colonel,  this  is  the  prettieft 
blade  you  have  feen. 

Stand.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good ;  and  there 
fore  think  both  worth  my  refentment.  Come,  fir. 

C  Wild. 
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Wild.  But,  prithee  colonel,  doll  think  that  I  am  fuck 
a  madman,  as  to  fend  my  foul  to  the  devil,  and  body  to 
the  worms  upon  every  foci's  errand?  [Afide, 

Stand.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  fir. 

Wild.  Coward,  fir  !  I  have  eight  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  fir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders,  to  my  knowledge. 

Wild.  Ay,  For  the  fame  reafon  that  I  wore  a  red  coat ; 
hecaufe  'twas  famionable. 

Stand,  Sir,  you  fought  a  French  Count  in  Paris. 

#?#/.  True,  fir ;  but  there  was  no  danger  of  lands, 
nor  tenements :  Befides,  he  was  a  beau,  like  myfelf. 
Now  you're  a  foldier,  colonel,  and  fighting's  your  trade, 
and  1  think  it  downright  m&dnefs  to  contend  with  any 
man  in  Ins  profeffion. 

Stand*  Come,  fir,  no  more  dallying  :  I  mall  take  very 
unfeemly  methods,  if  you  don't  mew  yourfelf  a  gentle 
man. 

Wild.  A  gentleman  !  Why  there  again  now.  A  gen 
tleman  !  I  tell  you  once  more,  colonel,  that  lam  a  ba 
ronet,  and  have  eight  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  I  can 
dance,  fmg,  ride,  fence,  underftand  the  languages. 
Now,  I  can't  conceive  how  running  you  through  the 
body  mou'd  contribute  one  jot  more  to  my  gentility.  But 
pray,  colonel,  I  had  forgot  to  aik  you,  what's  the  quar 
rel  ? 

Stand.  A  woman,  fir. 

Wild.  Then  I  put  up  my  fword.     Take  her. 

.Stand.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 
Wild.  Nay,  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with  a  wo 
man,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  foon  as  you  can.     An 
honourable  lover  is  the  greateft  Have  in  nature  ;  ibme  will 
fay,  the  greateft   fool.     Come,  come,  colonel,  this  is 
fomething  about  the  lady  Lure<uoellt  I  warrant ;  I  can 
give  you  fatisfadtion  in  that  affair. 
Stand.  Do  fo  then  immediately. 

.Wild.  Put  up  your  fword  firft ;  you  know  I  dare  fight : 
But  I  had  much  rather  make  you  a  friend  than  an  enemy. 
I  can  affure  you,  this  lady  will  prove  too  hard  for  one- of 
your  temper.  You  have  too  much  honour,  too  rnuciiia 
confcience,  to  be  a  favourite  wiff  the  ladies. 

Stand. 
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Stand-.  I'm  affur'd,  fir,  ilie  never  gave  you  any  encou 
ragement. 

Wild.  A  man  can  never  hear  reafon  with  a  fvvord  in 
his  hand.  Sheath  your  weapon  ;  and  then  if  I  don't  fa- 
tisfy  you,  {heath  it  in  my  body. 

Stand.  Give  me  but  demonftration  of  her  granting 
you  any  favour,  and  it  is  enough. 

Wild.  Will  you  take  my  word  ? 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  fir,  I  cannot, 

Wild.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ? 

Stand.  'Tis  ten  to  one  whether  I  {hall  or  no,  they 
have  deceiv'd  me  already. 

Wild.  That's  hard— But  fome  means  I  mail  devife  for 
your  fatisfa&ion — We  muft  fly  this  place,  elfe  that  cluf- 
ter  of  mob  will  overwhelm  us.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mob,  Tom  Errand**  Wife  hurrying  in  Clincher  fe- 
nior  in  EjTanaV*i/p<tf£x. 

Wife.  Oh,  the  villain,  the  rogue,  he  has  murder' d 
my  hufband  :  Ah  !  my  poor  Timothy  !  [Crying* 

Clin.  fen.  Dem  your  Timothy  / — :your  hufband  has 
murder'd  me,  woman ;  for  he  has  carry'd  away  my  fine 
Jubilee  cloaths. 

.  Wife.  Ay,  you  cut-throat,  have  you  not  got  his 
cloaths  upon  your  back  there? — Neighbours,  don't  you 
know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron.? 

Mob.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  the  fame. 

Firfi  Mob.  What  {hall  we  do  with  him,  neighbours  ? 

Second  Mob.  We'll  pull  him  in  pieces. 

Firft  Mob.  No,  no ;  then  we  may  be  hang'd  for  mur 
der  :  But  we'll  drown  him. 

Clin.  fen.  Ah,  good  people,  pray  don't  drown  me ; 
for  I  never  learnt  to  fwim  in  all  my  life.  Ah,  this  pla 
guy  intriguing ! 

Mob.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  to  the  Tham&s. 

Clin.  fen.   -Oh,  if  I  had  but  TKyfwimming  girdle  now* 

Enter  Conftable. 

Con/}.  Hold,  neighbours,  I  command  the  peace. 
C  z 
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Wife.  O  Mr.  Conftable,  here's  a  rogue  that  Has 
inurder'd  my  hufband,  and  robb'd  him  of  his  deaths. 

Conft.  Murder  and  robbery  !  then  he  muft  be  a  gen 
tleman.  Hands  off  there ;  he  mull  not  be  abus'd.— 
Give  an  account  of  yourfelf.  Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Clin.  fen.   No,  fir,  I  am  a  beau. 

Conft.  A  beau !  Then  you  have  kilPd  nobody,  Prti 
perfuaded.  How  came  you  by  thefe  cloaths,  fir  ? 

Clin.  fen.  You  muft  know,  fir,  that  walking  along,  fir, 
I  don't  know  how,  fir ;  I  can't  tell  where,  fir ;  and  i'o 
the  porter  and  I  chang'd  cloaths,  fir. 

Conft.  Very  well !  the  man  fpeaks  reafon,  and  like  a 
gentleman. 

Wife.  But  pray,  Mr.  Conftable,  afk  him  how  he 
chang'd  cloaths  with  him. 

Conft.  Silence,  woman  !  and  don't  difturb  the  court. 
—Well,  fir,  how  did  you  change  cloaths  ? 

Clin.  fen.  Why,  fir,  he  pull'd  off  my  coat,  and  I  drew 
off  his :  So  I  put  on  his  coat,  and  he  put  on  mine. 

Conft.  Why,  neighbour,  I  don't  find  that  he's  guilty  : 
Search  him  ;  and  if  he  carries  no  arras  about  him,  we'll 
let  him  go.  \Theyfsarcb  bis  packets,  and  pull  out  bis  piftds » 

Clin.  fen.  "O  Gemini  !  My  Jubilee  piftols  ! 

Conft.  What,  a  cafe  of  piftols  !  Then  the  cafe  is  plain. 
Speak,  what  are  you,  fir  ?  Whence  came  you,  and  whi 
ther  go  you  ? 

Clin.  fen.  Sir,  I  came  from  Ruffel-Street,  and  am  going 
tQlhe  Jubilee. 

Wife.  You  fhall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue. 

Conft.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  to  Newgafe, 
ftraight. 

Clin.  fen.  I  {hall go  to  tiit  Jubilee  now,  indeed.  [Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Wildair  and  Standard. 

Wild.  In  mort,  colonel,  'tis  all  nonfenfe  :  Fight  for 
a  woman  !  Hard  by  is  the  lady's  houfe^  if  you  pleafe 
we'll  wait  on  her  together  :  You  mall  draw  your  fword ; 
I'll  draw  my  fnuff-box:  You  (hall  produce  your  wounds 
receiv'd  in  war ;  I'll  relate  mine  by  Cupid^s  dart :  *  You 
«  fhall  look  big ;  I'll  ogle  :'  You  (hall  fwear ;  4'11  figh  : 
You  lhall  fa,  fa,  and  I'll  coufee;  and  if  ihe  flies  not  to 

my 
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my  arms  like  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  my  dancing-mailer  de- 
ferves  to  be  damn'd. 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant  you 
theie  arts  may  prevail. 

Wild.  Generality  of  women !  Why  there  again,  you're 
out.  They're  all  alike,  fir  ;  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
that  was  particular,  but  on'?. 

Stand.   Who  was  (he,  pray  ? 

Wild.  Pexelepe,  I  think  flic's  calPd,  and  that's  a  poe 
tical  ilory  too.  When  will  you  find  a  pcet  in  our  age 
make  a  woman  fo  chafte  ? 

Stand.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  your  facetious  humour  can 
difguile  fallliood,  and  make  calumny  pafs  for  fatire  ; 
but  you  have  promis'd  me  ocular  demonftration  that  fhe 
favours  you  :  Make  that  good,  and  I  mail  then  maintain 
faith  and  female  to  be  as  inconfiltent  as  truth  and  falf- 
hood. 

Wild.  '  Nay,  by  what  you  told  me,  I  am  fatisfied 

*  thatihe  impofes  on  us  all  :  And  I'izard  too  feems  what 
'  I  Hill  fufpecled^him  :   But  his  hondly  once  miftrufted, 

*  fpoils  his  knavery:'— But  will  you  becoavinc'd,  if  our 
plot  fucceeds  ? 

Stand.  I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  Sir  Harry  ; 
'  which  if  I  doubted,  my  diftruil  v/ou'd  cancel  the  obli- 

*  gation  of  their  fecurity.' 

.  Wild.  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence  at  the  Rum 
mer.  You  mail  oblige  me  by  taking  a  hearty  glafs  with 
me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for  a  certain  project,  which 
this  night  I  undertake. 

Stand.  I  guefs  by  the  preparation,  that  woman's  the 
defign. 

Wild.  Yes,  faith. — I  am  taken  dangerous  ill  with  two 
foolifti  maladies,  modefty  and  love ;  the  firft  I'll  cure 
with  Burgundy ,  and  my  kve  by  a  night's  lodging  with 
the  damfel.  A  fure  remedy.  Probatum  eft. 

Stand.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  fir. 


C  3  Enur 
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Enter  Clincher  junior  and  Dicky. 

Clin.  jun.  Ah  !  Dicky,  this  London  is  a  fad  place,  a  fad 
vicious  place  :  I  wiih  that  I  were  in  the  country  a- 
gain.  And  this  brother  of  mine  !  I'm  forry  he's  fo 
great  a  rake  :  I  had  rather  fee  him  dead  than  fee  him 
thus. 

Dick.  Ay,  fir,  he'll  fpend  his  whole  eftate  at  this 
fame  Jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this  fame  Jubi 
lee  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Who,  pray  ? 

Dick.  The  Pope. 

Clin.  jun.  Ths  devil  he  does  !  My  brother  go  to  the 
place  where  the  Pope  dwells  !  He's  bewitch'd  fure  ! 

Enter  Tom  Errand  in  Clincher  fenior's  cloatbs.. 

Dick.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  is,  for  he's  flrangely  al 
ter  'd. 

Clin.  jun.  Alter  Jd  !  Why  he  looks  like  a  jefuit  already. 

Err.  This  lace  will  fell.  What  a  blockhead  was  the 
fellow  to  truft  me  with  his  coat  !  If  I  can  get  crofs  the 
garden,  down  to  the  water-fide,  I  am  pretty  fecure. 


Clin.  jun.  Brother  !  —  Alaw  !  O  Gemini  /  Are  you  my 
brother  ? 

Dick.  I  ferae  you  in  the  king's  name,  fir. 

Err.  O  lord  !  Shou'd  this  prove  fome  parliament  man 
now  ! 

Clin.  jun.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  you  ? 

Err.  A  poor  porter,  fir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dick.  What  errand  ?  Speak,  you  rogue. 

Err.  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  jun.  Who  fent  you  ? 

Err.  A  beau,  fir. 

Dick.  No,  no  ;  the  rogue  has  murder'd  your  brother, 
and  ftript  him  of  his  cloaths. 

Clin.  jun.  Murder'd  my  brother  !  O  crimini!  O  my 
poor  Jubilee  brother!  —  Stay,  by  Jupiter  Ammony  I'm 
heir  tho'  :  fpeak,  firrah,  have  you  kill'd  him  ?  Confefs 
that  you  have  kill'd  him,  and  I'll  give  you  half  a  crown, 

JSfo. 
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Err.  Who,  I,  fir?  Alack-a-day,  fir,  I  never  killed 
any  man,  but  a  carrier's  horfe  once. 

Clin.  jun.  Then  you  fliall  certainly  be  hang'd ;  but 
confefs  that  you  kill'd  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go. 

Err.  Telling  the  truth  Kangs  a  man',  but  confefiing 
a  lie  can  do  no  harm  ;  befides,  if  the  worft  come  to  the 
worft,  I  can  but  deny  it  again — Well,,  fir,  iince  I  muft 
tell  you,  I  did  kill  him. 

Clin.  jun.  Here's  your  money,  fir. — But  are  you  fure 
you  kill'd  him  dead  ? 

j£r*.   Sir,  I'll  fwear  it  before  any  judge  in  England. 

Dick.  But  are  you  fure  that  he's  dead  in  law  ? 

Err.  Dead  in  law  ?  I  can't  tell  whether  he  be  dead  in 
laiv.  But  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail ;  for  I  gave  him, 
feven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a  hammer. 

Dick.  Then  you  have  the  eftate  by  ftatute.  Any 
man  that  is  knock'd  o'th'  head  is  dtad  inlafvj. 

Clin.  jun.  But  are  you  fure  he  was  compos  mentis  when 
he  was  kill'd  ? 

Err.  I  fuppofe  he  was,  fir  ;  for  he  told  me  nothing  to 
the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clin.  jun.  Hey!  Then  I  go  to  the  Jubilee-  Strip, 
fir,  ft  rip.  By  Jupiter  Amman,  ftrip. 

Dick.  Ah  !  don'c  fwear,  fir. 

[Puts  on  his,  brother's  cloaths. 

Clin.  jun.  Swear,  fir!  Zoons,  han't  I  got  the  eftate, 
fir  ?  Come,  fir,  now  I'm  in  mourning  for  my  brother. 

Err.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  fir. 

Clin.  jun.  Yes,  yes,  fir ;  but  you  muft  do  me  the 
favour  to  fwear  pofitively  before  a  magiftrate,  that  you 
kill'd  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter  upon  the  eftate  without 
any  trouble.  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  all  my  religion's 
gone,  fince  I  put  on  thefe  fine  cloaths — Hey,  call  me  a 
coach  fomebody. 

Err.  Ay,  mafter,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  call  one  imme 
diately. 

Clin.  jun.  No,  no ;  Dicky,  carry  this  {park  before  a 
juiftce,  and  when  he  has  made  oath,  you  may  dif- 
charge  him.  And  I'll  go  fee  Angelica. 

[Exeunt  Dick  and  Errand.] 

Now  that  I'm  an.  elder  brother,  I'll  court,  and  fwear, 
C  4  and 
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and  rant,  and  rake,  and  go  to  the  Jubilee  with  the  belt 
of  them.  [Exit. 


SCENE,   Lurewell'j 

Enter  Lurewell  and  Parly. 

Lure.  Are  you  fure  that  Vizard  had  my  letter  ? 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam;  one  of  your  ladyfhip's  foot 
men  gave  it  to  him  in  the  Park,  and  he  told  the  bearer, 
with  all  tranfports  of  joy,  that  he  wou'd  be  punctual  to 
a  minute. 

Lure.  Thus  rnoft  villrins  Tome  time  or  other  are  punc 
tual  to  their  ruin  ;  and  hypocrify,  by  impofmg  on  the 
world,  at  laft  deceives  itieif.  Are  all  things  prepar'd 
for  his  reception  ? 

Par.  Exaclly  to  your  ladyihip's  order  ;  the  Alderman 
too  is  juft  come,  drefs'd  and  cook'd  up  for  iniquity. 

Lure.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  cloaths  on  ? 

Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  pafs'd  upon  the  family  for 
your.nurfe. 

Lure.  Convey  him  into  that  clofet,  and  put  out  the 
candles,  and  tell  him,  I'll  wait  on  him  prefently. 

[As  Parly  goes  to  put  out  the  candles,  fomebody  knocks  * 

e  Lu-e.  This  muft  be  fome  clown  without  manners,  or 
*  gentleman  above  ceremony.  Who's  there  ?• 

'  Wild  air  fings. 

*  Thus  Damon  knocked  at  Celia'/  door, 
6  Eejtgtfd,  c.ndleggd,  end  weft,  an 

f  'The  fegn  was  fo, 

*   [knocks.] 
'  She  anfaver'd,  no. 
'   [knocks  thrice,] 
f  No,  no,   no. 

*  Again  hefegtfd,  again  he  pray1  dt 
f  No,  Damon,  no,  I  am  afraid  : 

'  Cciiider,  Damon,  I'm  a  maid. 
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<  Conjider, 
'  No, 

(  Vm  a  maid, 
<  No,  &c. 

*  At  laft  his  fight  and  tears  made  way, 
<  She  rofe,  and  foftly  turned  the  key  : 
'   Come  in,  faid  Jhe,  but  do  notftay, 

t  I  may  conclude 

'  You  will  be  rude, 

'  But  if  you  are,  you  may.9 

<{  Lure.  This  muft  -be  Sir  Harry,  tell  him  Pm  not  t* 
s<  befpokewith. 

"  Par.   Sir,  my  lady's  not  to  be  f poke  with. 

<f  Wild.   /  muft  have  that  from  her  own  mouthy   Mrs. 

"  Par.  Play,  gentlemen."  [The  mufic  plays. 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Lure.  'Tis  too  early  for  ferenading,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  Whei efoever  love  is,  there  mufic  is  proper; 
there's  an.harrnonious  confent  in  their  natures,  and  when 
rightly  join'd,  they  make  up  the  chorus  of  earthly  hap- 
pinefs. 

Lure.  But,  Sir  Harry,  what  tempeft  drives  you  here 
at  this  hour? 

Wild.  No  tempeft,  madam,  but  '  as  fair  weather  as 
'  ever  entic'd  a  citizen's  wife  to  cuckold  her  huiband  in 
f  frefti  air.'  Love,  madam.  [Wild,  taking  her  by  the  hand. 

Lure.  As  pure  and  white  as  angels  /oft  dejlres, 

Wild.  Fierce,  as  when  ripe  confenting  beauty  fires* 

Is't  notfo? 

Lure.  O  villain  !  What  privilege  has  men  to  our  de- 
ilruftion,  that  thus  they  hunt  our  ruin  ?  \AJide •]  If  this 
be  a  love  token,  [Wild,  drops  a  ring,  Jhe  takes  it  up.~\ 
your  miftrefTes  favours  hang  very  loofe  about  you,  fir. 

Wild.  I  can't,  juftly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble  of 
taking  it  up  by  any  thing,  but  defiring  you  to  wear  it. 

Lure.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningeft  ways  of 
playing  the  fool,  and  are  fo  induftrious  in  yourprofuie- 
nefs.  Speak  ferioufly,  am  I  beholden  to  chance  or  de- 
fign  for  this  ring  ? 

.    C  5  Wild* 
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Wild.  To  defign,  upon  my  honour. — And  I  hope  my 
defign  will  fuccceed.  \_Afide. 

Lure.  And  what  Jh all  I  give  you  for  fuck  afm  thing  ? 
Wild.  You'll  give  me  another)  you?  II  give  me  another  fine 
thing.  \Kothfmg. 

Lure.  Shall  I  be  free  with  you,  Sir  Harry  ? 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  fo  I  may  be  free 
with  you. 

Lure.  Then  plainly,  fir,  I  mail  beg  the  favour  to  fee 
you  fome  other  time ;  for  at  this  very  minute  I  have  two 
lovers  in  the  houfe. 

Wild.  Then  to  be  as  plain,  I  muft  be  gone  this  mi 
nute,,  for  I  miul  fee  another  miltrefs  within  thefe  two 
hours  * 

Lure.  Frank  and  free. 

Wild.  As  you  with  me — Madam,  your  moft  humble 
fervant.  [Exit. 

Lure.  Nothing  can  difturb  his  humour.  Now  for  my 
merchant  and  Vizard.  [Exit  and  takes  the  candhs  with  her.. 

Enter  Parly,  leading  in  Smuggler,  drefs'd  in  woman's 

cloaths. 

Par.  This  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Well,.  Mrs.  Parly, — I'm  oblig'd  to  you  for  this 
trouble,  here  are  a  couple  of  millings  Tor  you.  Times 
are  hard,  very  hard,  indeed ;  but  next  time  I'll  ileal  a 
pair  of  filk  flockings  from  my  wife,  and  bring  them  to 
you.— -'  What  are  you  fumbling  about  my  pockets  for  ?' 

Par.  '  Only  fetting  the  plaits  of  your  gown  ;'  here, 
fir,  get  into  this  clofet,  and  my  lady  will  wait  on  you 
prefently.  [Puts  him  into  the  clofet,  runs  out,  and  returns 
with  Vizard. 

Vix.  Where  would 'A  thou  lead  me,  my  dear  aufpi- 
cious  little  pilot  ? 

Par.  You're  almoft  in  port,  fir ;  my  lady's  in  the  clo~ 
fet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  immediately. 

Viz.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  I  ought.  [KiJ/es  her. 

Par.  Plhaw,  who  has  hir'd  me  beft ;  a  couple  of 
{hillings,  or  a  couple  of  kiffes  2  [Exit* 

Viz* 
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Fix.  Propitious  darknefs  guides  the  lover's  Heps,  and 
night  that  fhadows  outward  fenfe,  lights  up  our  inward 
joy.  '  Night !  The  great  awful  ruler  of  mankind, 
'  which,  like  the  Perfean  monarch,  hides  its  royalty  to 

*  raife  the  veneration  of  the  world.     Under  thy  eafy 

*  reign   difiemblers   may  fpeak  truth ;  all  flavifh  forms 
'  and  ceremonies  laid  afide,  and  generous  villainy  may 
f  aft  without  conftraint.' 

Smug.  [Peeping  out  cf  the  clofef.]  Blefs  me  !  What 
voice  is  this  ? 

Viz.  '  Our  hungry  appetites,  like  the  wild  beafts  of 
'  prey,  now  fcour  about,  to  gorge  their  craving  maws;*' 
the  pleafure  of  hypocrify,  like  a  chain'd  lion,  once  broke 
loofe,  wildly  indulges  its  new  freedom,  ranging  through 
all  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainly  pofTefs'd  with, 
an  evil  fpirit ;  he  talks  as  prophanely  as  an  adtor  poffefs'cL 
with  a  poet. 

Viz,*  Ha!  1  hear  a  voice  :  madam,— my  life,  my 
happinefs,  where  are  you,  madam? 

Smug.  Madam  !  He  takes  me  for  a  woman  too  :  I'll 
try  him.  Where  have  you  left  your  fandity,  Mr.  Vi 
zard. 

Viz.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  fnbje£l— I  left* 
it  where  it  has  only  bufinefs,  with  day-light ;  'tis  need- 
lefs  to  wear  a  mafk  in  the  dark. 

'  Smug.  O  the  rogue,  the  rogue! — The  world  takes 

*  you  for  avery  fober,  virtuous  gentleman. 

'  Viz.  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  fecurity  to  all  my  plea 
fure. — With  me  a  cully-'fquire  may  fquander  his  ef- 

tate,  and  ne'er  be  thought  a  fpendthrift- With  me 

a  holy  elder  may  zealoufly  be  drunk,  and  toaft  his 
tuneful  noife  in  fack,  to  make  it  hold  forth  clearer. — 
But  what  is  moft  my  praife,  the  formal  rigid  me,  that 
rails  at  vice  and  men,  with  me  fecures  her  looferl:  plea- 

fures,and  her  ftrifteft  honour- me  who  with  fcorn- 

ful  mien,  and  virtuous  pride,  difdains  the  name  of  whoret 

*  with  me  can  wanton,  and  laugh  at  the  deluded  world, , 
*  Smug.  How  have  I  been  deceived  !  then  you  are  very 

*  great  among  the  ladies. 

C4  **&* 
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*  Fix*  Yes,  madam,  they  know  that  like  a  mole  in  the 

*  earth,  I  dig  deep,  but  invifible;  not  like  thofe  flutter- 

*  ing  noify  fmners,  whole  pleasure  is  the  proclamation  of 

*  their  faults ;  thofe  empty  flames,  who  no  fooner  kin- 

*  die,  but  they  mutt  blaze  to  alarm  the  world.     But 

*  come,  madam,  you  delay  our  pleafures. 

'  Smug.  He  furely  takes  me  for  the  lady  Lurewell— 

*  ihe  has  made  him  an  appointment  too—  but  I'll  be  re- 

*  veng'd  of  both*— — Well,  fir,  what  are  thofe  you  are  fo 
e  intimate  with  ? 

'*  Viz.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  know  very  well — . 

*  thofe  who  ftand  fo   high,  that  the  vulgar  envy  even 
«  their  crimes,  whofe  figure  adds  privilege  to  their  fin, 

*  and  makes  it  pafsunqueftion'd:  fair,  high,  pamper'd 

*  females,  whofe   fpeaking  eyes,    and  piercing  voice, 

*  would  arm  the  ftatue  of  a  Stoic,  and  animate  his  cold 

*  marble  with  the  foul  of  an  Epicure,  all  ravifhing,  love- 
'  ly,  and  foft,  and  kind,  like  you.' 

Smug.  '  I'm   very  lovely  and  foft  indeed  !  you  mall 

*  finil  me  much  harder  than  you  imagine,  friend' — Well, 
fir,  but  I  fuppofe  you've  fome  other  motive  beijdes  plea- 
fure  ? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  the  honefteft  motive  in  the  world, 
intereit — You  muft  know,  madam,  that  I  have  an  old 
uncle,  Alderman  Smuggler,  you  have  feen  him,  I  fup 
pofe. 

Smug.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  fome  fmall  acquaintance  with 
him. 

Viz,.  'Tis  the  moft  knavim,  precife,  covetous  old 
rogue,  that  ever  died  of  the  gout. 

Smug.  Ah !  The  young  fon  of  a  whore !  [Afide*~\ 
Well,  fir,  and  what  of  him? 

Viz.  Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched  fouls,  than 

he  for  ill-got  pelf and  yet  (what's  wonderful)  he 

that  would  flick  at  no  profitable  villainy  himfelf,  loves 
holinefs  in  another — '  he  prays  all  Sundays  for  the  fins 

*  of  the  week  pail he  fpends  all  dinner-time  in  two 

*  tedious  graces ;  and  what  he  defigns  a  bleffing  to  the 
I   meat,  proves  a  curfe  to  his  family —he's  the  moft — * 

Well,  well,  fir,  I  know  him  very  well. 

f  /S<» 
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Viz.  Then,  madam,  he  has  a  {'winging  eftate,  which 
I  defign  to  purchafe  as  a  faint,  and  fpend  like  a  gentle, 
man.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and  fhould  lofe  it  by  de 
ceit.  By  the  pretence  of  my  zeal  and  fobrieiy,  I'll 
cozen  the  old  mifer  one  of  thefe  days  out  of  a  fettlement 
and  deed  of  conveyance 

Smug.  It  fhall  be  a  deed  to  convey  you  to  the  gallows,, 
then,  ye  young  dog.  \Afide* 

Viz.  And  no  fooner  he's  dead,  but  I'll  rattle  over  his 
grave  with  a  coach  and  fix,  to  inform  his  covetous  ghoft 
how  genteelly  I  fpend  his  money. 

Smug.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy,  for  I'll  have  my  money 
bury'd  with  me.  [AJjde. 

Viz.  Blefs  me,  madam!  here's  alight  coming  this 
way.  I  mull  fly  immediately;  when  fhall  I  fee  you, 
madam. 

Smug.  Sooner  than  you  expeft,  my  dear. 

Viz.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  I  would  not  be  feen  for 
the  world.  I  would  fooner  forfeit  my  life,  nay  my 
pleafure,  than  my  reputation.  [Exit. 

Smug.  Reputation!  Reputation!  That  poor  word  fuf- 
fers  a  great  deal. — Well !  thou  art  the  moil  accomplim'd 
hypocrite  that  ever  made  a  grave  plodding  face  over  a 
difh  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco !  he  owes  me  for 
feven  years  maintenance,  and  mall  pay  me  by  feven 
years  imprifonment ;  and  when  I  die,  I'll  leave  him  the 
fee-fimple  of  a  rope  and  a  milling.  [Exit.']  '  Who  are 
f  thefe  ?  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  fome  mifchief—  I  wifh 
'  that  I  were  fafe  within  the  city  liberties. I'll  hide 

*  myfelf.  [Stands  clofe. 

*  Enter  Butler,  with  other  Servants  and  Lights. 
e  But.  I  fay  there  are  two  fpoons  wanting,   and  I'll 
<  fearch  the  whole  houfe — Two  fpoons  will  be  no  fmall 

*  gap  in  my  quarter's  wages. 

'  Serv.  When  did  you  mifs  Jem,  James* 
*  But.  Mifs  them  !    why  I  mifs  them  now !    in  fhort 
c  they  muft  be  among  you,  and  if  you  don't  return  them., 
'  I'll  go  to  the  cunning-man  to-morrow  morning ;  my 
'  fpoons  I  want,  and  my  fpoons  I  will  have.  • 

*  Serv* 
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'  Serv.  Gome,  come,  fearch  about 

'   [Search  and  dif covers  Smuggler. 

'  But.  Hark'e,  good  woman,  what  makes  you  hide 
f  yourfelf?  What  are  you  afham'd  of? 

«  Smug.  Alham'd  of?  O  Lord/  Sir,  I'm  an  honeft  old, 
'  woman  that  never  was  aiham'd  of  any  thing. 

'  But.  What  are  you,    a  midwife  then  ?    fpeak,    did 
«•  not  you  fee  a  couple  of  ftray  fpoons  in  your  travels ! 

'  Smug.  Stray  fpoons ! 

'  But.  Ay,  ay,  itray  fpoons;  in  fhort  youftole  them, 

*  and  I'll  make  your  old  limbs  to  pieces,  if  you  don't  de~ 

*  liver  them  prefen-tly. 

*  Smug.  Blefs  me;  a  reverend  elder  of   feventy  years 

*  old  accus'd  for  Petty  Larceny! — Why  fearch  me,  good 
'people,  fearch  me  ;   and  if  you  find  any  fpoons  about 
'  me,  you  mail  burn  me  for  a  witch. 

'  But.  Ay,  we  will  fearch  you,   miftrefs. 

e   ^They  fearch  and  pull  the  Spoons  out  of  bis  pcckst. 

'  Smug.  O  the  devil,  the  devil ! 

'  But.  Where,  where  is  he  ?  Lord  blefs  us !  me  is  a 
*•  witch  in  good  earner!,  may  be. 

<  Smug.  Oh,  it  was  fome  devil,  fome  Covent-Garden 
f  or  St.  James's  devil,  that  put  them  in  my  pocket. 

*  But.  Ay,  ay,  you  mail  be  hang'd  for  a  thief,  burnt 
'  for  a  witch,  and  then  carted  for  a  bawd.    Speak  what 
'•  are  you  ? 

'  Enter  Lure  well. 
'  Smug.  I'm  the  Lady  Lurewell's  nurfe* 

*  Lure.  What  noife  is  this  ? 

€  But.  Here  is  an  old  Succubus,  madam,  that  has  ftde- 
'  two  filver  fpoons,  and  fays  ihe's  your  nurfe. 

(  Lure.  My  nurfe !  O  the  impudent  old  jade,  I  never 
«•  faw  the  wither'd  creature  before. 

f  Smug.  Then  Pm  finely  caught.    O  madam,  madam, 

•  don't  you  know  me?  don't  you  remember  bufs  and 

*  guinea  ? 

'  Lure.  Was  ever  fuch  impudence  ?  I  know>thee !  why 
«  thou'rt  as  brazen  as  a  bawd  in  the  fide-box. — Take  her- 
f  before  a  juftice,  and  then  to  Newgate,  away. 

f  Smug.  O I  confider,  madam,  that  I'm  an  alderman* 

*  Lure* 
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'  Lure.  Confider,  Sir,  that  you're  a  compound  of 
'  covetoufnefs,  hypocrify,  and  knavery,  and  muft  be 
f  punifti'd  accordingly— — You  muft  be  in  petticoats, 
'gouty  monfter,  muft  ye!  you  muft  bufs  and  guinea 
c  too ;  you  muft  tempt  a  lady's  honour,  old  fatyr  j  away 
*  with  him. 

f'  \They  hurry  him  off",. 

'  Still  may  our  f  ex  the  frauds  of  men  oppofey 
'  Still  may  our  arts  delude  thefe  tempting -foes , 
'  May  honour  rule,  and  never  fall  betray*  d, 
1  But  Vice  be  caught  in  nets  jor  virtue  laid. 

<  [Exit.* 


ACT      V. 

SCENE,    Lady  Darling's  Hotife. 
Darling  and  Angelica. 


,  fmce  you  have  to  deal  with  a  man  of 
_  fo  peculiar  a  temper,  you  maft  not  think  the 
general  arts  of  love  can  fecure  him  ;  you  may  therefore 
allow  fuch  a  courtier  fome  encouragement  extraordinary, 
without  reproach  to  yourmodefty. 

Ang.  I  am  fenfible,  madam,  that  a  formal  nicety 
makes  our  modefty  fit  aukward,  and  appears  rather  a 
chain  to  enflave,  than  bracelet  to  adorn  us  ;  —  it  fhould 
fliew,  when  unmolefted,  eafy  and  innocent  as  a  dove,  but 
ftrong  and  vigorous  as  a  falcon  when  aflaulted.. 

Darl.  I'm  afraid,  daughter,  you  miftake  Sir  Harry's 
gaiety  for  difhonour. 

Ang.  Tho*  modefty,  madam,  may  wink,  it  muft  not 
fleep,  when,  powerful  enemies  are  abroad  —  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  of  all  men's,  I  wou'd  not  fee  Sir  Harry  Wil~ 
glair's  faults  ;  nay,  I  cou'd  wreft  his  moft  fufpicious 
words  a  thoufend  ways,  to  make  them  look  like  honour 

—But, 
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—  But,  madam,  in  fpite  of  love,  I  muft  hate  him,  and 
curfe  thofe  practices  which  taint  our  nobility,  and  rob 
all  virtuous  women  of  the  braveft  men.- 

Darl.  You  muft  certainly  be  miftaken,  Angelica ;  for 
I'm  fatisfy'd  Sir  Harry's  defigns  are  only  to  court,  and 
marry  you. 

Ang.  His  pretence,  perhaps,  was  fuch  ;  *  but  women 

*  now,  like  enemies,  are  attack'd,  whether  by  treache- 
c  ry,  or  fairly   conquer'd,  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is 

*  the  fame.'* —  Pray  madam,  by  what  means  were  you 
made  acquainted  with  his  defigns  ? 

Dftrl.  Means,  child  !  why,  my  ccufin  Vixard,  who, 
I'm  fure,  in  your  fmcere  friend,  fent  him.  He  brought 
me  this  letter  from  my  coufin. 

[G/itfS  her  the  letter,  cuobick  Jhe  opens. 

Ang.  Ha!    Vizard  I    then  I'm  abus'd  in  earneft. 

Wou'd  Sir  Harry,  by  his  inftigation,  fix  a  bafe  affront 
upon  me  ?  no,  I  can't  fufpecl  him  of  fo  ungenteel  a 

crime. This  letter  mail  trace  the  truth [Afide."] 

My  fufpicions,  madam,  are  much  clear'd  ;  and  I  hope 
to  fatisfy  your  ladyfhip  in  my  management,  when  next 
I  fee  Sir  Harry. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below  calls  him- 
felf  Wildair. 

Darl.  Conduct  him  up.  Daughter,  I  won't  doubt 
your  difcretion.  [Exit  Darling. 

Enter  Wildair. 

Wild.  Oh,  the  delights  of  love  and  Burgundy  ! 
Madam,  I  have  toafted  your  ladyfhip  fifteen  bumpers 
fucceflively,  and  fwallow'd  Cupids  like  Laches  to  every 
glafs. 

Ang.  And  what  then,  fir? 

Wild.  Why  then,  madam,  the  wine  has  got  into  my 
head,  and  the  Cupids  into  my  heart;  and  unlefs  by 
quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly  eafe  the  fmart, 
I'm  a  loft  man,  madam. 

A'ig.  Drunkennefs,  Sir  Harry,  is  the  worft  pretence 
a  gentleman  can  make  for  rudenefs;  for  the  excufe  is  as 
Scandalous  as  the  fault. •——» Therefore,  pray  conlider 

who 
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who  you  are  fo  free  with,  fir  ;  a  woman  of  condition, 
that  can  call  half  a,  dozen  footmen  upon  occafion. 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  tofs  me 
in  a  blanket,  half  a  dozen  chamber-maids  would  do 

better  fervice. Come,  come,  madam,  tho' the  wine 

makes  me  lifp,  yet  it  has  taught  me  to  fpeak  plainer. 
By  all  the  dull  of  my  ancient  progenitors,  I  muft  this 
night  reft  in  your  arms. 

Ang.  Nay  then,  who  waits  there?  [Enter  Footmen, 
Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Wild.  Nay,  then  Burgundy's  the  word,  daughter  will 
enfue.  Hold, — do  you  know,  fcoundrels,  that  I  have 
been  drinking  victorious  Burgundy  ?  [Draws, 

Ser<va-itts.  We  know  you're  drunk,  fir, 

Wild.  Then  ho\v  have  you  the  impudence,  rafcals,  to 
afTault  a  gentleman  with  a  couple  of  flafks  of  courage  in 
his  head  ? 

Servants.  We  mull  do  as  our  young  miftrefs  commands 
us. 

Wild.  Nay,   then  have  among  ye,  dogs. 
[!7 J brows  money  among  ft  them  j  they  fcr  amble  and  lake  it 

up.    He  pelting  them  out,  /huts  the  door  and  returns* 
Rafcals,  Poltroons, — I  have  charm'd  the  dragon,  and 
now  the  fruit's  my  own. 

Ang.  O,  the  mercenary  wretches !  this  was  a  plot  to 
betray  me. 

M/y.  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight :  and  now 
I'll  take  the  general  prifoner.  {Laying  hold  on  her. 

Ang.  \  conjure  you,  fir,  by  the  facred  name  of  ho 
nour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the  fair  reputa 
tion  of  your  mother's  chaftity,  that  you  offer  not  the 
leait  offence — already  you  have  wrong'd  me  paft  redrefa. 

Wild.  Thou  art  the  moft  unaccountable  creature. 

Ang.  What  madnefs,  Sir  Harry !  what  wild  dream, 
of  loofe  delire  cou'd  prompt  you  to  attempt  this  bafe- 
nefs?  View  me  well.— — The  brightnefs  of  my  mind, 
methinks,  mould  lighten  outwards,  and  let  you  fee  your 
miftake  in  my  behaviour.  I  think  it  mines  with  fo 
much  innocence  in  my  face,  that  it  mould  dazzle  all 
your  vicious  thoughts :  think  not  I  am  defencelefs  'caufe 

alone,. 
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alone.  Your  very  felf  is  guard  againft  yourfelf :  Fhr 
fure,  there's  fomething  generous  in  your  foul;  my 
words  mall  fnatch  it  out,  and  eyes  fhall  fire  it  for  my 
own  defence. 

Wild.  \_Mimicking. ~\  Tal  tidum,  ti  durn,  tal  ti"  diJi, 
didum.  A  million  to  one  now,  but  the  girl  is  juft 
come  flum  from  reading  the  Rival  Queens — *I  gad,  I'll 
at  her  in  her  own  cant. 

O  ?ny  Statira,  O  my  angry  dear.,  turn  thy  eyes  on  me,  be 
hold  thy  beau  in  buikins. 

•dug.  Behold  me,  fir  ;  view  me  with  a  fober  thought, 
free  from  thofe  fumes  of  wine  that  throw  a  mift  before 
your  fight,  and  you  fhall  find  that  every  glance  from 
my  reproaching  eyes  is  arm'd  with  iharp  refentment, 
and  with  a  virtuous  pride  that  looks  difhonour  dead. 

Wild.  This  is  the  firfl  whore  in  Heroics  that  I  have 
met  with.  \_Apde. ]  Lock  ye,  madam,  as  to  that  flender 
particular  of  your  virtue,  we  fhan't  quarrel  about  it;, 
you  may  be  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in  England,  if 
you  pleafe  r  yoi?  may  fay.  your  prayers  all  the  time  : 
but  pray,  madam,  be  pleas'd  to  confider  what  is  this 
fame  virtue  that  you  make  fuch  a  mighty  noife  about: 
can  your  virtue  befpeak  you  a  front  row  in  the  boxes  ? 
No,  for  the" players  can't  live  upon  virtue.  Can  your 
virtue  keep  you  a  coach  and  fix  ?  No,,  no;  your  virtuous 

woman  walk  on  foot — Can  your  virtue  hire  you  a 

pew  in  the  church  ?  why,  the  very  fexton  will  tell  you,. 
No.  Can  your  virtue  flake  for  you  at  picquet  ?  No. 
Then,  what  bufmefs  has  a  woman  with  virtue?—— 

Come,  come,  madam,  I  offer'd  you  fifty  guineas, . 

there's  a  hundred. — The  devil !  virtuous  itill !  why,  it 
is  a  hundred,  five  feore,  a  hundred  guineas. 

Ang.  O  indignation  !  were  I  a  man  you  durft  not  ufe 
me  thus ;  but  the  mean,  poor  abufe  you  throw  on  me, 
reflects  upon  yourfelf,*-  our  fex  ftill  ftrikes  an  awe  upoii 
the  brave,  and  only  cowards  dare  affront  a  woman. ^ 

Wild.  Affront!  S'death,  mndam,  a  hundred  guineas 
will  fet  up  a  bank  at  Ballet,  a  hundred  guineas  will 
furnifh  out  your  lodgings  with  china ;  a  hundred 
guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of  quality;  a  hundred  gui? 
neas  will  buy  you  a  rich  Sfcrutoir  for  your  billet  doux,  or 
a  fine  Common-Prayer  Book  for  your  virtue.  A  hundred 

guineas 
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guineas  will  buy  a  hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  things 
are  for  fine  ladies ;  and  fine  ladies  are  for  fine  gentle 
men  ;  arid  fine  gentlemen  are 'Egad,  this  Burgundy 

makes  a  man  fpeak  like  an  angel Come,,  come, 

madam,  take  it,  and  put  it  to  what  ufe  you  pleafe. 

Ang.  I'll  ufe  it  as  I  woujd  ufe  the  bafe  unworthy 
giver  !  thus  !  [Fhroivs  d^fwn  the  purje  and  ft  amps  upon  it. 

Wild.  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in  ftate  affairs ;  but 
thefe  women  will  make  me  a  Parliament  man  ipite  of 
my  teeth,  on  purpofe  to  bring  in  a  bill  againft  their 
extortion.  She  tramples  un.der  foot  that  deity  which  all 

the  world  adores. O  the  blooming  pride  of  beautiful 

eighteen  \  plhaw,  I'll  talk  to  her  no  longer  ;  I'll  make 
my  market  with  the  old  gentlewoman,  me  knows  buil- 

nefs  better. [Goes  to  the  door  ]  Here,  you,  friend, 

pray  defire  the  old  lady  to  walk  in. Heark'e,  egad, 

madam,  I'll  tell  your  mother*. 

Enter  Lady  Darling. 

DarL  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  how  d'ye  like  my  daugh 
ter,  pray? 

Wild.  Like  her,  madam !  —  Heark'e,  will  you  take 
it?  why  faith  madam  !  take  the  money,  I  fay,  or 
egad,  all's  out. 

Ang.  All  mall  out ;  fir,  you're  a  fcandal  to  the  name 
of  gentleman. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart,  madam : — In  fhort,  ma 
dam,  your  daughter  has  us'd  me  fomewhat  too  familiar 
ly,  tho'  I  have  treated  her  like  a  woman  of  quality. 

DarL   How,  fir? 

Wild.  Why,  madam,  I  have  offer'd  her  a  hundred 
guineas. 

DarL  A  hundred  guineas !  upon  what  fcore  f 

Wild.  Upon  what  fcore !  Lord,  Lord,  how  thefe  old 
women  love  to  hear  bawdy.  Why,  faith,  madam,  I 
have  never  a  double  entendre  ready  at  prefent,  but  I'll 
fing  you  a  fong, 

Behold- 
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Behold  the  goUfnckes,  ledl  al  de  rail, 
And  a  man  of  my  inches ,   tail  al  de  rail, 
You  jh all  take  urn,  believe  me,  tail  al  de  rail. 
If  you  will  give  me  you*  -  tall  al  de  ral. 

A  modifh  minuet,  madam,  'that's  all. 

DarL  Sir,  I  don't  underfland  you. 

Wild.  Ay,  fhe  will  have  it  in  plain  terms ;  then, 
madam,  in  downright  Englijh,  I  offer'd  your  daughter 
•a  hundred  guineas  to 

Ang*  Hold,  fir ;  Hop  your  abufive  tongue,  too  loofe 
for  modeft  ears  to  hear. — Madam,  I  did  before  fufpeft 
that  his  defigns  wert  bafe,  now  they're  too  plain  ;  this 
knight,  this  mighty  man  of  wit  and  humour,  is  made 
a  tool  to  a  knave ;  Vizard  has  feilt  him  on  a  bully's 
errand  to  affront  a  woman ;  but  I  fcorn  the  abufe,  and 
liim  that  oiFer'd  it, 

Darl.  How,  fir,  come  to  affront  us !  d'ye  know  who 
\ve  are,  fir  ? 

Wild.  Knew  who  you  are  !  why,  your  daughter 
there,  is  Mr.  Vizard's — coufin,  I  fuppoie :  ——and  for 
you,  madam — now  to  call  her  procurefs  A-la-mode  de 
France,  \AJlde, ,J  J^efti-me  <votre  occupation'"  •  •• 

Darl.  Pray,  fir,  fpeak  £«§•/#&. 

Wild.  Then  to  define  her  oiiice,  A-la-mode  de  Londres ! 
[Afide,~\  I  fuppofe  your  ladyfhip  to  be  one  of  thofe  civil, 
obliging,  difcreet,  old  gentlewomen,  who  keep  their 
vifiting  days  for  th.e  entertainment  of  their  prefenting 
friends,  whom  they  treat  with  imperial  tea,  a  private 
room,  and  a  pack  of  cards.  Novv  I  fuppofe  you  do 
underhand  me. 

Darl.  This  is  beyond  fufferance  !  but  fay,  thou  abu 
five  man,  what  injury  have  you  ever  receiv'd  from  me, 
or  mine,  thus  to  engage  you  in  this  fcandalous  afperfion  ? 

Ang.  Yes,  fir,  what  caufe,  what  motives  could  in 
duce  you  thus  to  debafe  yourfelf  below  your  rank  ? 

Wdd.  Hey  day  !  now  dear  Roxana,  and  you  my  fair 
Statira,  be  not  ib  very  heroic  in  your  fliles  ;  Fiszard's 
letter  may  refolve  you,  and  anfwer  all  the  impertinent 
queilions  you  have  made  me. 

$oth  Women.  We  appeal  to  that. 

Wild. 
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Wild.  And  I'll  Hand  ro't  ;  he  read  it  to  me,  and  the 
contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Ang.  Here,  fir,  perufe  it,  and  fee  how  much  we  are 
injur'd,  and  you  deceiv'd. 

Wild.  [Opening  the  letter.  1  But  hold,  madam,  [To 
Darling."}  before  I  read  I'll  make  fome  condition  :  —  Mr. 
Vizard  fays  here,  that  I  won't  fcruple  30  or  40  pieces. 
Now,  madam,  if  you  have  clapt  in  another  cypher  to 
the  account,  and  make  it  3  or  4  hundred,  egad  I  will 
not  frand  to't. 

Ang.  Now  I  can't  tell  whether  difdain  or  anger  be 
the  moft  juft  refentment  for  this  injury. 

Darl.  The  letter,  fir,  mail  anfwer  you. 

Wild.  Well  then  [Reads.} 

Out  of  my  earnefl  inclination  to  fer<ve  your  lady/hip  y  and 
my  coujin  Angelica,  Ay,  ay,  the  very  words  I  can 
fay  it  by  heart  -  7  have  jent  Sir  Harry  Wildair— 
to  —  What  the  devil's  this  ?  fent  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
to  court  my  coujtn  !  -  He  read  to  me  quite  a  differ 
ent  thing.  -  He's  a  gentleman  of  great  parts  and 
fortune  -  He's  a  fon  of  a  whore  and  a  rafcal  • 
And  woifd  make  your  daughter  very  happy  (Wkiftks) 
in  a  hujband.  (Looks  foolijb,  and  bums  a  Jong.)  Oh, 
poor  Sir  Harry,  what  have  the  angry  ftars  defigrt'd  ? 


.  Now,  fir,  I  hope  you  need  no  inftigation  to 
redrefs  our  wrongs,  iince  even  the  injury  points  the 
way. 

DarL  Think,  fir,  that  our  blood  for  many  genera 
tions,  has  run  in  the  pureil  channel  of  unfully'd  honour. 

Wild.  Ay,  madam.  [Bo<ws  to  her* 

Ang.  Confider  what  a  tender  flower  is  woman's  repu 
tation,  which  the  leafl  air  of  foul  detraction  blafls. 

Wild.  Yes  madam.  [Bows  to  t'other. 

DarL  Call  then  to  mind  your  rude  and  fcandalous 
behaviour.  «•• 

Wild.  Right,  madam.  [Bows  again* 

Ang*  Remember  the  bafe  price  you  offer'd  me.  [£xif. 

Wild.  Very  true,  madam  j  was  ever  man  focatechiz'd  ? 

Darl, 
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Darl.  Then  think  that  Vizard,  villain  Vixard,  caus'cl 
all  this,  yet  lives  :  that's  all  ;  farewell. 

Wild.  Stay,  madam,  [To  Darling]  one  word  ;  is 
there  no  other  way  to  redrefs  your  wrongs,  but  by 
fighting-? 

Darl.  Only  one,  fir,  which  if  you  can  think  of,  you 
may  do;  you  know  the  bufmefs  lentertain'd  you  for. 

Wild.  I  underftand  you,  madam.  [Exit  Darling.] 
Here  am  I  brought  to  a  very  pretty  dilemma,  I  mutt 
commit  murder,  or  commit  matrimony  ;  which  is  bell 
now?  a  Hcenfe  from  Doflors  Co?nmons,  or  a  fentence 
from  the  OU  Hailty  ?  If  I  kill  my  .man,  the  law  hangs 
me  :  if  I  marry  my  woman,  I  ihall  hang  jnyfelf.  • 
But,  damn  it.  —  Cowards  dare  fight;  I'll  marry,  that's 
the  moft  daring  action  of  the  two  :  fo  my  dear  coufin. 
have  at  you.  [Exit. 


SCENE  Newgate.     Clincher  fenior,  folus. 

Clin.fen.  How  fevere  and  melancholy  are  Newgate  re 
flections  '  Lail  week  my  father  died  ;  yeilerday  I  turn'd 
beau,;  to-day  I  am  laid  by  the  heels,  and  to-morrow 
{hall  be  hung  by  the  neck  I  was  agreeing  with  a 
bookfeller  about  printing  an  account  of  my  journey 
through  France  and  Italy  ;  but  now  the  hiftory  of  my 
travels  muft  be  thro'  Holborn  to  Tyburn  —  The  lajl  and 
dying  fpeech  of  Beau  Clincher,  that  was  going  to  the  Ju 
bilee  --  Come  a  half  -penny  a-piece.  A  fad  found,  a  fad 
found,  faith  !  'tis  one  way  to  have  a  man's  death  -make 
a  great  noife  in  the  world. 

Enter  Smuggler  and  Gaoler. 

"Smug.  Well,  friend,  I  have  told  you  who  I  am  :  fo 
fend  thefe  letters  into  Thames  Street,  as  directed  ;  they 
are  to  gentlemen  that  will  bail  me.  [Exit  Gaoler.]  Eh! 
this  Newgate  is  a  very  populous  place  :  here's  robbery 
and  repentance  in  every  corner.  -  Well,  friend,  what 
are  you  ?  a  cut-throat  or  a  bum-bailiff? 

Clin.  fen.  What  are  you,  xniftrefs  ?  a  bawd  or  a  witch  f 
Tieark'e,  if  you  are  a  witch,  d'ye  fee,  I'll  give  you  a 
hundred  pounds  to  mount  me  on  a  broom-itaff,  and 
whip  me  away  to  the  Jubilee* 

Smug* 
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JSnwg.  The  Jubilee  !    O,  you  young  rake-hell,  what 
brought  you  here  ? 

Clin.  fen.  Ah,  you  old  rogue,  what  brought  you  here, 
if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Smug.  1 knew,  fir,  what  your  powdering,  your  prink 
ing,  your  dancing,  and  your  friiking,  would  come  to. 

Clin.fen.  And  I  knew  what  your  cozening,  your  ex 
tortion,  and  your  fmuggling  wou'd  come  to. 

Smug.  Ay,  fir,  you  mud  break  your.indentures,  and 
run  to  the  devil  in  a  full  bottom  wig,  rnuft  you  ? 

Clin.  fen.  Ay,  fir,  you  muft  put  off  your  gravity, 
and  run  to  the  devil  in  petticoats : — you  delign  to  fwing 
in  mafquerade,  , mailer,  d'ye  ? 

-Snug.  Ay,  you  muilgo  to  the  plays  too,  firrah:  Lord, 
Lord  1  what  -bufmefs  has  a  'prentice  at  a  Play-houfe, 
unlefs  it  be  to  hear  his  mailer  made  a  cuckold,  and  his 
miftrefs  a  whore  ?  It  is  ten  to  one  now,  but  fome  ma 
licious  poet  has  my  character  upon  the  flage  within  this 
month:  'tis  a  hard  matter  now,  that  an  Jioneil  fober 
man  can't  fin  in  private  for  this  plaguy  ftage,  I  gave  an 
honeft  gentleman  five  guineas  my felf  towards  writing  a 
book  againfl  it :  and  it  has  done  no.good,  we  fee. 

Clin.  fen.  Well,  well,  mailer,  take  courage !  our  com 
fort  is,  we  have  liv'd  together,  and  mall  die  together, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  I  have  liv'd  like  a  fool, 
and  mail  die  like  a  knave ;  and  you  have  liv'd  like  a 
knave,  and  mail  die  like  a  fool. 

Smug.  No,  firrah  !  I  have  fent  a  meflenger  for  my 
cloaths,  and  mall  get  out  immediately,  and  fhall  be 
upon  your  jury  by  and  by. — Go  to  prayers,  you  rogue, 
to  prayers.  [Exit. 

Clin.  fen.  Prayers.!  it  is  a  Jiard  taking  when  a  man  muft 
fay  grace  to  the  gallows. — Ah,  this  curfed  intriguing ! 
had  I  fwung  handforaely  in  a  filken  garter  now,  I  had 
died  in  my  duty ;  but  to  hang  in  hemp,  like  the  vul 
gar,  it  is  very  ungenteei. 

Enter  Tom  Errand. 

A  reprieve!  a  reprieve!  thou  dear,  dear— -damn'd 
rogu~,  vVhere  have  you  been  ?  thou  art  the  moft  wel 
come—Son  of  whore  5  where's  my  cloaths? 

Err. 
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Err.  Sir,  I  fee  where  mine  are:  come,  fir,  flrip,  fir, 
ftrip. 

Clin.  fen.  What,  fir,  will  you  abufe  a  gentleman  ? 

Err.  A  gentleman  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  d'ye  know  where 

you  are,  fir  ?  we're  all  gentlemen  here. 1  fland  up 

for  liberty  and  property. — Newgate's  a  common  wealth. 
No  courtier  has  bufmefs  among  us ;  come,  fir. 

Clin.  fen.  Well,  but  flay,  flay,  till  I  fend  for  my  own 
cloaths  :  I  ftiall  get  outprefently. 

Err.  No,  no,  fir  !  I'll  ha'  you  into  the  dungeon,  and 
uncafe  you. 

Clin.  fen.  Sir,  you  can't  mailer  me ;  for  I'm  twenty 
thoufand  flrong.  [Exeunt  Struggling, 

SCENE,    Changes  to  Lady  Darling's  Houfe. 

Enter  Wildair  with  letters.  Servants  following, 
Wild.  Here,  fly  all  around,  and  bear  thefe  as  direc 
ted  ;  you  to  Weftminfter, — you  to  St.  James?*,  and  you 
into  the  city. — Tell  all  my  friends,  a  bridegroom's  joy 
invites  their  prefence.  Look  all  of  ye  like  bridegrooms 
alfo:  all  appear  with  hofpitable  looks,  and  bear  a  wel 
come  in  your  faces.- — Tell  'em  I'm  marry'd.  If  any 
aik  to  whom,  make  no  reply ;  but  tell  'em  that  I'm 
inarry'd,  that  joy  mall  crown  the  day,  and  love  the 
night.  Be  gone,  fly. 

Enter  Standard. 

A  thoufand  welcomes,  friend;  my  pleafure's  now 
complete,  fince  I  can  mare  it  with  my  friend  :  brifk  joy 
fhall  bound  from  me  to  you  ;  then  back  again ;  and, 
like  the  fun,  grows  warmer  by  reflection. 

Stand.  You're  always  pleafant,  Sir  Harry ;  but  this 
tranfcends  yourfelf :  whence  proceeds  it  ? 

Wild.  Canft  thou  not  guefs,  my  friend  ?  whence  flows 
all  earthly  joy  ?  what  is  the  life  of  man,  and  foul  of 

•pleafure  ? — Woman What  fires  the  heart  with  tran- 

fport,  and  the  foul  with  raptures  ?  Lovely  woman 

What  is  the  mafler-flroke  and  fmile  of  the  creation,  but 
charming  virtuous  <wo?nan  ?  —  When  nature  in  the  gene 
ral  compofition,  firft  brought  woman  forth,  like  a 

flufh'd 
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fl'ufh'd  poet,  ravifiVd  with  his  fancy,  with  ecftacy  it 
bl eft  the  fair  production !— methinks,  my  friend,  you 
relifh  not  ray  joy.  What  is  the  cauie  ? 

Stand.  Canft  thou  not  guefs — What  is  the  bane  of 
man,  and  fcourge  of  life,  but  woman? — What  is  the 
heathenifti  idol  man  fets  up,  and  is  damn'd  for  worfhip- 
ing  ?  Treacherous  woman. — What  are  thofe,  whofe  eyes, 
like  bafilifks,  fhine  beautiful  for  fure  deftru&ion,  whofe 
fmilesare  dangerous  as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  falfe>  de 
luding  'woman? — Woman !  whofe  compofition  inverts  hu 
manity;  their  bodies  heavenly ;  but  their  fouls  are  clay. 

Wild*  Come,  come,  colonel,  this  is  too  much;  I 
know  your  wrongs  receiv'd  fromLurcwe/l  may  excufe 
your  refentments  againft  her.  But  it  is  unpardonable  to 
charge  the  failings  of  a  fmgle  woman  upon  the-  whole 
fex. 1  have  found  one,  whofe  virtues 

Stand.  So  have  I,  Sir  Harry  ;  I  have  found  one  whofe 
pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince.  And  if  lying,  dif- 
fembling,  perjury  and  falfhood,  be  no  breaches  in  a 
woman's  honour,  me's  as  innocent  as  infancy. 

Wild.  Well,  colonel,.  I  find  your  opinion- grows 
ftronger  by  oppofition ;  I  mail  now  therefore  wave  the 
argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  this  day  to  make  a 
fhew  of  complaifance  at  leaft.  — Here  comes  my  charm 
ing  bride. 

Enter  Darling  and  Angelica. 

Stand.  [Saluting  Angelica.]  I  wilh  you,  madam,  all 
the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 

Enter  Clincher  junior. 

Clin.jun.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  jufl  upon  the 
fpur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take  my  leave. 

Wild.  Whither  are  you  bound,  fir  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Bound,  fir!  I'm  going  to  iheju&ilee,  flri 

Darl.  Blefs  me,  coufin !  how  came  you  by  thefe 
cloaths  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Cloaths !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  rareft  jeft !  hay 
ha,  ha  !  I  mall  burft,  by  Jupiter  Amman,  I  ihall  burfl ! ; 

Darl.  What's  the  matter,  coufin  ? 

Clin.jun.  The  matter !  ha,  ha,  ha!  why,  an  honefl 
porter,  ha,  ha,  ha !  has  khock'd  out  my  brother's  brains, 
ha,,  ha,  ha!. 

D  Witt, 
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Wild.  A  very  good  jeft,  I'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Clin.jun.  Ay,  iir,  but  the  jeft  of  all  is,  heknock'douc 
"his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  fo  he  is  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Darl.  And  do  you  laugh,  wretch  ? 

•din.  jun.  Laugh !  ha,  ha,  ha !  let  me  fee  e'er  a  youn 
ger  brother  in  England  that  won't  laugh  at  fuch  a  jeft. 

Ang.  You  appeared  a  very  fober  pious  gentleman  fome 
hours  ago. 

Clin.jun.  Pmaw,  I  was  a  fool  then :  but  now,  madam  f 
¥m  a  wit ;  I  can  rake  now. — As  for  your  part,  madam, 
you  might  have  had  me  once  ! — But  now,  madam,  if  you 
ihould  fall  to  eating  chalk,  or  gnawing  the  meets,  it  is 
none  of  my  fault, — Now,  madam— I  have  got  an  eftate, 
and  I  muft  go  to  the  Jubilee. 

Enter  Clincher  fenior  in  a  blanket. 

Clin.  fen.  Muft  you  fo,  rogue,  muft  ye  !  You  will  go 
to  the  Jubilee,  will  you  ? 

Clin.  jun.  A  ghoft,  a  ghoft !— Send  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  prefently. 

Clin.  fen.-  A  ghoft  I  No,  no,  firrah,  Fm  an  elder  bro 
ther,  rogue. 

Clin.  jun.  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that ;  I'm  fure 
you're  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  fen.  Why  fo,  lirrah  ;  why  fo  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Becaufe,  fir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to  fwear  he 
knock'd  out  your  brains. 

Wild.  An  odd  way  of  fwearing  a  man  out  of  his  life  ? 

Clin.jun.  Smellhim,  gentlemen,  hehasadeadlyfcent 
about  him. . 

Clin.  fen.  Truly  the  apprehenfions  of  death  may  have 
made  me  favour  a  little — O  Lord, — the  colonel !  the 
apprehenfions  of  him  may  make  the  favour  worfe,  I'm, 
afraid. 

Clin.  jun.  In  fliort,  fir,  were  you  a  ghoft,  or  brother 
or  devil,  I  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  by  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Stand.  Go  to  the  Jubilee,  go  the  Bear-Garden,— the 
travel  of  fuch  fools  as  you  doubly  injures  our  country; 
you  expofe  our  native  follies,  which  ridicule  us  among 
ftrangers,  and  return  fraught  only  with  their  vices, 
which  you  vend  here  for  faihionable  gallantry  $  a  travel 
ling 
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ling  fool  is  as  dangerous  as  a  home-bred  villain — Get 
you  to  your  native  plough  and  cart,  converfe  with  ani 
mals  like  yourfelves,  Iheep  and  oxen ;  men  are  crea 
tures  you  don't  underftand. 

Wild.  Let  Jem  alone,  colonel,  their  folly  will  be  now 
diverting.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  difpute  this  point 
fome  other  time  ;  I  hear  fome  fiddles  tuning,  let's  hear 
how  they  can  entertain  us. 

A  Servant  enters  and  nuhtfpers  Wildair. 

Madam,  mail  I  beg  you  to  entertain  the  company 
in  the  next  room  for  a  moment :  [To  Darling. 

Darl.  With  all  my  heart — Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  omnes  but  Wildair. 

Wild.  A  lady  to  enquire  for  me  1  who  can  this  be  ? 
Enter  Lurewell. 

O  !  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation, 
to  come  uninvited  to  dance  at  my  wedding — What  d'ye 
gaze  at,  madam  ? 

Lure.  A  monfter — if  thou'rt  marry'd,  thou'rt  the  moffc 
perjur'd  wretch  that  e'er  avouch'd  deceit. 

Wild.  Hey  dey  !  why,  madam,  I'm  fure  I  never  fwore 
to  marry  you :  I  made  indeed  a  flight  promife,  upon 
condition  of  your  granting  me  a  fmall  favour,  but  you 
would  not  confent  you  know. 

Lure.  How  he  upbraids  me  with  my  fhame. — Can  you 
deny  your  binding  vows  when  this  appears  a  witnefs 
'gainfl  your  falmood.  [Shews  a  ring.]  Methinks  the 
motto  of  this  facred  pledge  fliou'd  flam  confufion  in  your 
guilty  face — Read,  read  here  the  binding  words  of  love 
and  honour,  words  not  unknown  to  your  perfidious 
tongue, — tho'  utter  Grangers  to  your  treacherous  heart. 

Wild.  The  woman's  ftark  flaring  mad,  that's  certain. 
Lure.  Was  it  malicioufly  dengn'd  to  let  me  find  my 
mifery  when  paft  redrefs ;  to  let  me  know  you,  only  to 
know  you  falfe  ? — Had  not  curfed  chance  mew'd  me  the 
furprizing  motto,  I  had  been  happy — The  firlt  know 
ledge  I  had  of  you  was  fatal  to  me,  and  this  fecond  worfe. 

Wild.  What  the  devil  is  all  this ! — madam,  I'm  not  at 

leifure  for  raillery  at  prefent,    I  have  weighty  affairs 

upon  my  hands ;  the  bufmefs  of  pleafore,  madam ;  any 

other  time.  — •    '     .  [Going 
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Lure.  Stay,  I  conjure  you  ftay. 

Wild.  Faith  I  can't,  my  bride  expects  me  ;  but  hark'e, 

when  the  honey-moon  is  over,    about  a  month  or  two 

hence,  I  may  do  you  a  fmall  favour.  [Exit. 

Lure.  Grant  me  fome  wild  expreflions,  Heavens,  or 

I  mall  burft — Woman's  weaknefs,  man's  falmood,   my 

own  fhame,    and  love's  difdain,    at  once  fwell  up   my 

breaib  Words,  words,  or  I  mall  burfl.      [Going. 

Enter  Standard. 

Stand.  Stay,  madam,  you  need  not  ihun  my  fight ;  for 
if  you  are  a  perfect  woman,  you  have  confidence  to  out 
face  a  crime,  and  bear  the  charge  of  guilt  without  a 
blufh. 

Lure.  The  charge  of  guilt !  What?  making  a  fool  of 
you  ?  I've  don't,   and  glory  in  the  aft  ;    '  the  height  of 
'  female  juflice  were  to  make  you  all  hang  or  drown  ;* 
difTembling  to  the  prejudice  of  men  is  virtue  ;  and  every 
look,  or  fign,  or  fmile,  or  tear  that  can  deceive,  is  me 
ritorious. 

Stand.  Very  pretty  principles  truly — if  there  be  truth 
in  woman,  'tis  now  in  thee — Ceme,  madam,  you  know 
that  you're  difcovered,  and  being  fenfible  you  can't  ef- 
cape,  you  wou'd  now  turn  to  bay. 

That  Ring,   madam,   proclaims  you  guilty. 
Lure.  O  monfter,   villain   perfidious  villain  !   has  he 
told  you  .? 

Stand.  I'll  tell  it  you,  and  loudly  too. 
Lure*  O  name  it  not — yet,  fpeak  it  out,  'tis  fo  juft  a 
punifliment  for  putting  faith  in  man,  that  I  will  bear  it 
ail;  *  and  let  credulous  maids,  that  truft  their  honour 
'  to  the  tongues  of  men,   that  hear   their  fhame  pro- 
'  claim'd.' — Speak  now,  what  his   bufy  fcandal,   and    • 
your  improving  malice  both  dare  utter. 

Stand.  Your  falihood  can't  be  reach'd  by  malice  nor 
by  fatire ;  your  actions  are  the  jufteft  libel  on  your  fame 
—your  words,  y  ur  looks,  your  tears,  I  did  believe  in 
fpite  of  common  fame.  Nay,  'gainft  mine  own  eyes, 
I  Hill  maintain'd  your  truth.  I  imagin'd  Wildair's 
boafting  of  your  favours  to  be  the  pure  refult  of  his  own 
vanity  :  at  laft  he  urg'd  your  taking  prefents  of  him,  as 
a  convincing  proof  of  which  you  yeilerday  from  him  re- 

ceiv'd 
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ceiv'd  that  ring,   which  ring,   that  I  might  be  fure  hc- 
gave  it,  I  lent  it  him  for  that  purpofe  ! 

Lure.  Ha !    You  lent  it  him  for  that  purpofe  ! 
Stand.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  lent  it  him  for  that  pur 
pofe — no  denying  it — I  know  it-well,,  for  I  have  worn  it 
long,  and  defire  you  now,   madam,   to  reftore  it  to  the 
juil  owner. 

Lure.  The  juft  owner  !  think,  lir,  think  but  of  what 
importance  'tis  to  own  it ;  if  you  have  love  and  honour 
in  your  foul,  'tis  then  moft  juftly  yours ;  if  not,  you 
are  a  robber,  and  have  ftol'n  it  bafely. 

Stand.  Ha! — your  words,  like  meeting  flints,  have 
ftruck  a  light  to  mew  me  fomething  ftrange — but  tell  me 
inftantly,  is  not  your  real  name  Manly  ? 

Lure.  Anfwer  me  firft;   did  not  you  receive  this  ring: 
about  twelve  years  ago  ? 
Stand.  I  did. 

Lure.  And  were  not  you  about  that  time  entertained 
two  nights  at  the  houfe  of  Sir  Oliver  Manly  in  Oxford/hire? 
Stand.  I  was,  I  was  :  [Runs  to  her  and  embraces  ker."\  . 
The  blell  remembrance  fires  my  foul  with  tranfport— 
I  know  the  reft—yo'u  are  the  charming  me,  and  I  the 
happy  man. 

Lure.  How  has  blind  fortune  Humbled  on  the  right ! 
but  where  have  you  wander'd  fince  ? — 'twas  cruel  to  for- 
fake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  .my  fortune  are  too  tedious 
now ;  but  to  difcharge  myfelf  from  the  ftain  of  difho- 
nour,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  immediately  upon  my  return 
to  the  university,  my  elder  brother  and  I  quarrell'd :  my 
father,  to  prevent  further  mifchief,  pofls  me  away  to 
travel :  I  writ  to  you  from  London,  but  fear  the  letter 
came  not  to.  your  hands. 

Lure.  I  never  had  the  leaft  account  of  you  by  letter 
or  otherwife. 

Stand.  Three  years  I  liv'd  abroad,  and  at  my  return, 
found  you  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  tho*  none 
could  tell  me  whither :  miffing  you  thus,  I  went  to 
Flanders,  ferv'd  my  king  till  the  peace  commenc'd ;  then 
fortunately  going  on  board  at  Amfterdam,  one  ftrip  tranf- 
ported  us  both  to  England,  At  the  nrft  fight  I  lov'd, 
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tho'  ignorant  of  the  hidden  caufe — You  may  remember, 
madam,  that  talking  once  of  marriage,  I  told  you  I 
was  engaged;  to  your  dear  felf  I  meant. 

Lure.  Then  men  are  flill  mofl  generous  and  brave— 
and  to  reward  your  truth,  an  eftate  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  waits  your  acceptance  ;  and  if  I  can  fa- 
tisfy  you  in  my  pail  conduct,  '  and  the  reafons  that  en- 
'  gag'd  me  to  deceive  all  men,'  I  mall  expeft  the  honour- 
able  performance  of  your  promife,  and  that  you  will 
Hay  with  me  in  England. 

Stand.  Stay  !  nor  fame,  nor  glory,  e'er  mall  part  us 
more.  '  My  honour  can  be  no  where  more  concerned 
than  here.' 

Enter  "Wildair,  Angelica,  and  both  Clinchers. 

Oh  !  Sir  Harry,  fortune  has  acted  miracles  to  day  ; 
the  ilory's  flrange  and  tedious,  but  all  amounts  to  this, 
that  woman's  mind  is  charming  as  her  perfon,  and  I 
am  made  a  convert  too  to  beauty. 

Wild,  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  my  pleafure  perfect. 
And  now,  madam,  we  may  dance  and  fing,  and  love 
and  kifs  in  good  earned.- 

A  dance  here.     After  tie  dance,  enter  Smuggler. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  glad  to  find  you 
fo  merry ;  is  my  nephew  gracious  among  ye  ? 

Wild.  Sir,  he  dares  not  mew  his  face  among  fuch  ho 
nourable  company,  for  your  gracious  nephew  is . 

Smug.  What,  fir  ?  have  a  care  what  you  fay. 

Wild.  A  villain,  fir. 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart — I'll  pardon  you  the  beating 
me  for  that  very  word.  And  pray,  Sir  Harry  when 
you  fee  him  next,  tell  him  this  news  from  me,  that  I 
have  difmherited  him,  that  I  will  leave  him  as  poor  as  a 
<H (banded  quarter-maiter.  And  this  is  the  pofitive  and 
ftiff  refolution  of  threefcore  and  ten  ;  an  age  that  flicks 
as  obftinately  to  its  purpofe,  as  to  the  old  fafhion  of  its 
cloak. 

Wild.  You  fee,  madam,  [To  Angel.]  how  indunri- 
oufly  fortune 'has  punifh'd  his  offence  to  you. 

Ang.  I  can  fcarcely,  fir,  reckon  it  an  offence,  con- 
fidering  the  happy  confequence  of  it. 

Smug.  O  !  Sir/fcrgrj  he  is  as  hypocritical— 
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Lure.  As  yourfelf,  Mr.  Alderman.  How  fares  my 
good  old  nurfe,  pray  fir  ? 

Smug.  O  madam,  I  mall  be  even  with  you  before  I 
part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that  I  have  in  my 
hands. 

Stand.  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Alderman  ;  do  you 
know  this  pocket-book  ? 

Smug.  O  Lord,  it  contains  an  account  of  all  my  fe- 
cret  pradices  in  trading  [Afide.']  How  came  you  by  it, 
fir? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  here  dufted  it  out  of  your  pocket,  at 
this  lady's  houfe  yefterday ;  it  contains  an  account  of 
fome  fecret  practices  in  your  merchandizing ;  among  the 
reft,  the  counterpart  of  an  agreement  with  a  correfpon- 
dent  at  Bourdeaux,  about  tranfporting  French  wine  in 

Spanijb  cafks Firft  return  this  lady  all  her  writings, 

then  I  mall  confider  whether  I  mail  lay  your  proceedings 
before  the  Parliament  or  not,  whofe  juftice  will  never 
fuffer  your  fmuggling  to  go  unpunilh'd. 
Smug.  O  my  poor  fhip  and  cargo  ! 
Clin.  fen.  Hark'e,  mafter,  you  had  as  good  come  along 
with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Ang.  Come,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  once  let  a  woman 
advife ;  wou'd  you  be  thought  an  honeft  man,  banilh 
covetoufnefs,  that  worft  gout  of  age  :  avarice  is  a  poor 
pilfering  quality  of  the  foul,  and  will  as  certainly  cheat, 
as  a  thief  wou'd  fteal — Wou'd  you  be  thought  a  reform 
er  of  the  times,  be  lefs  fevere  in  your  cenfures,  lefs 
rigid  in  your  precepts,  and  more  ftricl:  in  your  example. 
Wild.  Right,  madam,  virtue  flows  freer  from  imita 
tion,  than  compulsion  ;  of  which,  colonel,  your  con- 
verfion  and  mine  are  juft  examples. 

In  vain  are  mujty  morals  taught  in  fchools, 
By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules. 
Where  'virtue  with  a  frowning  afpett  ftands, 
And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands. 
But  (woman  -. — ;— — 

Charming  women  can  true  converts  make, 
We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  fake, 
Virtue  in  them  appears  fo  bright,  Jo  gay, 
We  hear  with  (ran/port,  and  with  pride  cley. 

[Exeunt  omnef* 
EPILOGUE. 
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O  W  all  depart  each  Us  refpefii^e  Way, 
To  fpend  an  Evening's  Chat  upon  the  Play  ; 
Some  to  HippoKto's  ;  one  homeward  goes, 
And  one  with  loving  Jhe  retires  to  th'  Rofe. 
^he  amorous  Pair  in  all  ^Things  frank  and  free, 
Perhaps  may  fave  the  Play  in  Number  Three. 
*The  tearing  Sparky   of  Phyllis  ought  gain  fays, 
Breaks  thy  Drawer's  Head,  kicks  her,   and  murders  Bays. 
To  Coffee*  feme  retreat  to  Jaw  their  Pockets, 
Others,   more  generous,   damn  the  Play  at  Locket's  ; 
But  there,  I  hope,  the  Author's  Fears  are  <vaiht 
Malice  ne'er  /poke  in  generous  Champaign. 
^bat  Poet  merits  an  ignoble  Death, 
Who  fears  to  fall  over  a  brave  Monteth. 
The  Privilege  of  Wine  we  only  ajk, 
You'll  t  aft  s  again,   before  you  damn  the  Flajk.  - 
Our  Author  fears  not  you  ',   but  thofe  he  may, 
Who  in  cold  Blood  murder  a  man  in  Tea. 
nofe  Men  of  Sp!sen%  who  fond  the  World  Jhould  know  it ; 
Sit  down,  and  for  their  Two-pence  damn  a  Post, 
*Their  Criticifm's  gcod,   that  we  can  fay  for V, 
They  underftand  a  Play — too  well  to  pay  for' t. 
From  Box  to  Stage,  'from  Stage  to  Box  they  run, 
Firft  fteal  tbe  Play,  then  damn  it  when  they've  done. 
But  now,   to  know  what  Fate  may  us  betide, 
Among  our  Friends  in  Cornhill  and  Cheaplide. 
But  thofe  I  think,   ha--ve  but  one  Rule  for  Plays  ; 
^'heyUlfay  they*  re  good,   if  fo  the  world  but  fays. 
If  it  Jhould  pkafe  them,   and  their  Spoufes  know  it, 
yhey  ftrait  enquire  what  Kind  of  Man's  the  Poet. 
But  from  Side-box  we  dread  a  fearful  Doom, 
All  the  good-natured  Beaux  are  gone  to  Rome. 
*The  Ladies  Cenfure  F d  almoft  forgot , 
IThtnfor  a  Line  or  two  t* engage  their  Vote : 
But  thai  Way's  odd,    below  our  Author's  Aim, 
No  lefs  than  his  whole  Play  is  Compliment  to  them, 
For  their  Sakes  then  the  Play  can't  mifs  fucceeding, 
no*  Critics  may  want  Wit,  they  have  good  Breeding  $ 
They  won't,    Fm  fare,  forfeit  the  Ladies  Graces, 
Byjbewing  their  Ill-nature  to  their  Faces ; 
Our  Bujinefs  with  good  Manners  may  be  done, 
flatter  us  here,  and  damn  us  whenyw'rt  go»t* 
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